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Not without reason has Maryland been called “The Free State.” Of all the 
American colonies it was the first to guarantee its citizens freedom of worship. 

At a time such as the present, when the right to worship God according to 
one’s conscience is being denied over vast areas of the earth’s surface, it is a 
matter of more than ordinary interest to record the fact that through the 
wisdom and. vision of Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, there existed 
in the colony of Maryland three hundred years ago that spirit of religious 
toleration which was later, along with Free Speech and a Free Press, to form 
the triple cornerstone of American democracy. 

Maryland, as the records amply show, was settled by and under the leadership 
of intelligent, broad-minded, tolerant men, who left their homes overseas, 
crossed the ocean, not to escape religious persecution or the stern arm of the 
law, but for the purpose of establishing in the New World a free and inde- 
pendent colony. 

Here, among the beautiful hills and valleys, the noble forests and teeming 
waterways of what is now the State of Maryland, they found a region peculiarly 
endowed by nature with those blessings which enable men to engage in the 
orderly pursuit of happiness. 

Of all the original Thirteen States, none began its existence under more 
favorable conditions, and none made better use of them. The history of 
Maryland is a proud history, unsullied by any of those acts of injustice, 
bigotry or violence which tock place elsewhere in the Colonies. The men 
who founded it were gentlemen in the truest sense of the word, and the fine 
spirit with which they endowed their colonial enterprise has ever since been a 
characteristic of the inhabitants of the State. 

Cecelius Calvert wrote, in the year 1633, regarding the beginning of the 
colony: 


“There are two of my brothers gone, with near twenty other 
gentlemen of very good fashion, and three hundred labouring 
men well provided in all things.” 


In these few words we see clearly the wisdom and care with which the 
enterprise had been inaugurated. Not only was adequate leadership supplied, 
but the colonists were “well provided” with the equipment necessary for 
beginning life in a new and unknown world. Because of this attention to detail, 
the colony prospered from the start. 


When the voyagers in their two small vessels, the Ark and the Dove, arrived 
at the mouth of the Potomac River in the year 1634, they began the history of 
a State which was to become notable not alone for religious freedom, but for 
the fairness and justice of its laws, the courage and determination of its fighting 
men during the conflicts in which both State and Nation later became engaged, 
and above all for the high standards of culture, the intelligent and civilized 
way of life, which its inhabitants have always maintained. Among Marylanders, 
from the earliest days, good living, both of body and mind, has aiways been 
sought, and achieved. If the State has become famous for such delicacies of the 
table as terrapin, oysters, canvasback ducks and soft-shell crabs, it is no less 
notable for having given to the nation its greatest writer, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and the author of our national anthem, Francis Scott Key. If chicken a la 
Maryland is famous throughout the gastronomic world, it should also be pointed 
out that Maryland is the home of the world’s most celebrated medical institu- 
tion, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
the nation’s first great overland transportation system. Not only does Mary- 
land house within its borders the United States Naval Academy, but it gave to 


’ as well as such gallant sailors 


the world the famous Baltimore “clipper ships.’ 
as Stephen Decatur, Joshua Barney and Winfield Scott Schley. 

Writers of New England have rightly praised the part taken by their section 
of the country in the history of the nation. In the South, less attention has 
been paid to such publicity, with the results that events of equal and even 
greater importance have been passed over lightly. The general public, hearing 
so much about the sturdy farmers and yeomen who crossed on the Mayflower, 
is apt to forget the twenty “gentlemen of very good fashion” who landed in 
Maryland from the Ark and the Dove. Historians speak enthusiastically of 
the Boston Tea Party, ignoring that similar but far more daring exploit, the 
burning of the Peggy Stewart. The Battle of Bunker Hill was a gallant, if 
unsuccessful action, but the sacrifices of Maryland’s devoted “Four Hundred” 
to save Washington’s army in its retreat from Long Island, although a far 
more heroic episode of the Revolutionary War, is seldom mentioned. And it 
shou!d be a source of satisfaction to every Marylander that the anaals of the 
civilized and tolerant Free State contain practically no instance of Puritanical 
bigotry or religious persecution such as the New England “witch burnings.” 

Writing an adequate history of Maryland Free State is a task which I, as 
one of its sons, approached with humility as well as pride. I shall be happy 
if my efforts are crowned with even an approximate degree of success, in 
presenting the State’s splendid record to the public. 

FreperIc ARNOLD KuMMEeER. 


Annoinrenent 


Why a new History of Maryland? True, other works dealing with the 
history of the state have been published in years past, and impressive tomes they 
were, complete with statistical information that would please the heart of the 
bibliophile, but few of our residents have read them, many do not know of their 
existence. They have been published to fill a need for that particular type of 
literature, for a reference, and they have filled that need well. 

Recent years have seen a new type of literature in the historical field, one 
which preserves with accurate authenticity the growth and development of a 
particular region, and at the same time brings out the glamor, the color and the 
human elements which have become part and parcel of that history by reason 
of the fact that they have contributed as much as wars and congresses in shaping 
the customs, habits and traditions. 

The history of Maryland from the landing of the Ark and the Dove until 
the present time is replete with incidents, which when told by the narrator, 
will hold the reader with breathless interest. The same incident wzitten by a 
statistician becomes only meaningless figures and names to the average reader. 
Many of these single incidents would be a book-length story within itself, but 
it is the purpose of the author and publisher of “The Free State of Maryland” 
to place them all in one edition, thereby giving the reader a complete tibrary on 
historical happenings in Maryland, with only the flip of the page necessary to 
change the story before him. 

The personal equation in the State’s history has been duly stressed in the 
general narrative, but by devoting two volumes exclusively to biography it is 
possible to present authoritative sketches of Maryland’s numerous builders 
of the past, and those of the present who are contributing to the State’s present 
and future greatness. Not merely those who have attained wealth, or promi- 
nence in politics or the professions, but men in the routine who have performed 
their duties and who have been alert to their social and civic responsibilities, are 
given place in the biographies. The producers of food on the farm, factors 
in transportation, bankers, doctors, lawyers, manufacturers, merchants, mayors, 
civic and business leaders are given place—these and many others who by the 
dull routine of doing their job well have unknowingly contributed much to the 
present well-being of their home state. 

The life of every substantial citizen, of every leader of thought, of every 
successful man and woman is part of the historical structure. Their biog- 
raphies are valuable to the historian, and an essential part of history, and serve 


as incentives to the young in the present and in future generations. This 
is the time and place to pay tribute to the departed ones, those whose work 
is done, in preserving and commending their life activities. No memorial is 
more permanent or more fitting than a well considered and appreciative 
biography, written with full knowledge of a person’s work and character. 

No pains have been spared by the publishers in the mechanical work. It is 
first class in every respect, printed on fine book paper, made especially for it, 
that not only the text but the illustrations show clearly and be pleasing to the 
eye. The illustrations are such as will help in a clear understanding of the 
past. The volumes are handsomely and substantially bound and will be a 
welcome addition to the library of the most critical. The work appears in four 
royal octavo volumes. No expense has been spared to make it perfect in every 
detail. 

In the preparation of such a monumental work as this history time has been 
tequired for research and for its writing, so no definite date could be given for 
its publication. It has, however, been printed immediately after the completion 
of the manuscript by the editors. 

In the preparation of this edition various chapters have been furnished by 
men selected to do so from their intimate knowledge of the subject matter, 
and to those men we extend our hearty thanks. 

HistoricAL Recorp AssOcIATION. 


Chantks 


We, The Authors, Editors and Publishers of “The Free State of 
Maryland,” take this opportunity to make public and permanent, the 
record of our thanks as we extend it to those who so kindly and gen- 
erously accepted our invitation to become a member of our Editorial 
Advisory Board, and who, in so doing, have contributed immeasurably 
to its success. They are as follows: Hon. Millard E. Tydings, Hon. 
Herbert R. O’Conor, Hon. Howard W. Jackson, Hon. Ridgely P. 
Melvin, Dr. David E. Weglein, General Washington Bowie, Hon. 
David J. Lewis, Dr. G. A. Bunting, Mr. Charles Perry McCormick, 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Hon. James Hepbron, Mr. J. W. Sherwood, 
Mr. Hope Barroll, Dr. John T. King, Dr. Martin Luther Enders, 
Mr. Otto Ortmann, Mr. Warren Wilmer Brown, Mr. George Corbin 
Perine, Mr. Raymond Tompkins, Mrs. Francis J. (Alice Norris) 
Parran, and Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin. 
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By Frepertc ARNOLD KUMMER 


PART I 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


GHAPTERE 
TERRA MARIAE 


die PORTION OF THE NortH AMERICAN continent which was 
destined later to become “Terra Mariae,” or Mary’s Land, offered to colonists 
from the Old World perhaps the pleasantest, richest and most fruitful expanse of 
country to be found along the whole Atlantic seaboard. 

Subject neither to the rigorous winters of New England, nor to the long, hot 
summers of the regions further south, it presented to the settlers from across the 
water what must have seemed little short of an earthly paradise. 

Yet while it offered them a pleasant, equable climate, devoid of harsh extremes, 
they were able to find within its borders wide varieties of temperature, many different 
kinds of territory, from the flat, sandy beaches of the eastern shore, to the rolling 
hills and valleys of central Maryland, and the high slopes of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, the peaks of the Alleghenies. In that great expanse of country, stretching 
from the ocean to a point almost as far west as Ohio, the settlers were provided 
by a generous and even bountiful Nature with everything necessary to their com- 
fort, happiness and well-being. The winters were short and mild, food was plentiful, 
even the Indians were less savage than those of more northern climes. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the colonists prospered from the first. 

Along the seacoast, and in the wide reaches of Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, 
fish and game were to be found in such vast quantities, such wide variety, that men 
could live in plenty, had they so wished, without need of tilling the soil. Oysters, 
crabs, fish of all kinds teemed in these coastal waters, while ducks came to feed in 
such numbers that at times the rivers and streams were black with them as far as the 
eye could reach. Wild geese and turkeys, ruffled grouse and quail, woodcock, 
plover, pigeons and snipe, abounded, along with smaller fowl, and the woods and 
forests held deer, wild-cats, black bears, foxes, squirrels, rabbits, coons, opossums 
and mink. 

Everywhere the soil was rich and fertile and the Indians, with little effort, raised 
beans, squash and corn. Grapes and other wild fruits were to be had for the 
picking, and black walnut, hickory, chestnut, hazel and beech trees provided a 
variety of edible nuts. Life, for the natives, was easy and simple; their small oval 
huts, made of saplings covered with bark afforded ample shelter, the rivers and 
forests gave them food; if they cultivated small garden patches it was more from a 
desire for variety, than from any great need. 
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In the vast stretches of woodland that covered a large part of the State timber 
of many kinds awaited the settler’s axe, from the pines of the coastal regions to the 
sugar maples of the extreme west. There were tall tulip poplars, standing straight 
for fifty or more feet without a limb, white and other varieties of oak, cypress, 
red cedars, walnut, chestnut and gum, ash, hickory, sassafras; trees of a sort for 
every need, from firewood to the construction of homes, of boats, of great ships. 

Brick clay was abundant, as were marble, granite, lime and sandstones, slate and 
a wide variety of similar building materials. Iron ore, copper, coal, kaolin for the 
making of porcelain, even some silver and gold were to be found in the hills, along 
with other mineral resources which were later to add to the prosperity of the State. 

Such resources, however, were of little concern to the newly arrived colonists. 
Their thoughts, as with most settlers in foreign lands, dealt chiefly with agriculture, 
with livestock. This was especially true of the men who settled Maryland. Coming 
as they did largely from the rural section of England, they were not of a type 
to live by hunting and fishing, even in a region so plentifully supplied with game. 
To them a home meant not only a house in which to enjoy shelter, but gardens to 
till, meadows in which their livestock might graze, broad acres of grass and grain, 
horses to ride, all the domestic adjuncts and comforts to which they had been 
accustomed across the water. 

In this new land now awaiting their coming, conditions for such a life were 
ideal. From the seacoast on the east, to the mountains in the west, almost every 
variety of soil lay ready for their tilling. Clearing of the land was rendered easy 
by the absence of heavy underbrush, and wide stretches of open country in the 
gentle hills and valleys provided grass upon which their cattle could graze through- 
out almost the entire year. Often, in favorable seasons, the golden Indian Summer 
lasted so late that flowers bloomed in the open air at Christmas, while at times the 
winters were so mild and short that little or no snow lay on the ground. 

Wheat, which the settlers brought with them, grew luxuriantly in the rich, virgin 
soil, along with Indian corn, but it was tobacco which first provided the basis of a 
large and profitable trade. There was ample rainfall, at most times, for farming 
operations, and the hot, dry spells of the midsummer months were usually relieved 
by cooling thundershowers, supplied by the vast amount of moisture evaporated 
from the surface of the Chesapeake Bay. Both in spring and autumn the weather 
was generally sunny and pleasant, in striking contrast to the fogs and rains of the 
northern part of Europe from which the first colonists came. 

Here, then, was a region which, along with its great sister states of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, afforded, especially to settlers from England, almost perfect 
conditions for colonization. They found awaiting them a land which, in many of its 
physical characteristics, its hills and valleys and forests, was very like their own. 
To those who think that the early settlers of America set out blindly in their ships, 
crossed the ocean, hoping that an all-wise Providence might guide them to a hos- 
pitable shore, it would seem that the colonists of Maryland were especially fortunate 
in landing where they did, in reaching so delightful a haven. 
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This, however, would be an error. As will be seen later, both George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore, and his son Cecilius, were fully aware of the conditions 
that awaited their settlers in America. Not only was George Calvert a member of 
several colonial companies, with access to their reports, but as Secretary of State 
under King James he was in touch with all matters relating to overseas colonies. 
What is more, he had already made two voyages to the New World himself, in 
connection with his unsuccessful attempt to plant a settlement in Newfoundland, 
and on the second of these voyages had returned home by way of Jamestown and 
spent considerable time in the Virginia colony. Thus, while he did not, so far 
as is known, ever set foot on the soil of what was later to be the Maryland Free 
State, he came sufficiently close to it to form a very clear idea of the climate, 
resources and general conditions of life in that great territory bordering on and 
adjacent to the Chesapeake Bay. 


What he saw in Virginia, a colony with, at that time, somewhat vague and myth- 
ical borders, showed him how great an error he had made, in listening to those who 
had persuaded him to his Newfoundland venture. After a winter spent on its 
bleak and forbidding coast, the sight of the country around Jamestown, then in the 
full panoply of its brilliant autumnal foliage, must have been to him both a shock 
and a revelation. When he returned to England, to apply for a new grant of land, 
it was with a vivid picture in his mind of the vast and fruitful region lying to the 
north of the Potomac... a picture which he doubtless painted in all its details to 
his son Cecilius. 


Were further proof needed, to show that the expedition later sent out by the 
second Lord Baltimore, Cecilius Calvert, was no haphazard adventure, but one 
carefully and sagaciously planned, it may be found in an “Advertisement” of the 
proposed new colony, issued by Cecilius, but based, as the document clearly states, 
on the eye-witness reports of his “Most Noble Father” and of other travelers, in- 
cluding “a very faithful account written and published by Captain (John) Smith.” 


This quaint document, after calling for volunteers to join the expedition, de- 
clares that “the situation of the country is excellent and very convenient . . . and is 
in location . . . not unlike Spain, Sicily, Jerusalem, and the best parts of Arabia 
Felix and China. The climate is serene and mild, not oppressively hot like that of 
Florida and Old Virginia, nor bitter cold like that of New England; but preserves, 
so to speak, a middle temperature between the two, and so enjoys the advantages, 
and escapes the evils, of each.” 

These observations by Cecilius Calvert, regarding a land he had never seen, 
are fully shared by all Marylanders, who, in spite of certain critics, continue to 
regard the year-round climate of their State as the pleasantest and most agreeable 
to be found anywhere along the Atlantic seaboard. 

“On the east,” my Lord Baltimore’s Declaratio goes on to say, this land “is 
washed by the ocean; on the west it borders upon an almost boundless continent, 
which extends into the Chinese Sea.” If the Noble Lord’s geography seems here 
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at fault, we must remember that in his day little was known by anyone concerning 
the extent of the North American continent, or the vast reaches of the Pacific. 

Regarding the flora and fauna of the region it was proposed to colonize, Cecilius 
spoke with greater authority. ‘The woods,” he declared, “are passable, not filled 
with thorns or undergrowth, but arranged by nature for the production of animals, 
and for affording pleasure to man. There are vines of wonderful fruitfulness, 
from which wine can be made, and a grape as large as cherries, the juice of which 
is thick and oily.’ This doubtless was the wild fox-grape, common in Maryland. 
“The inhabitants,” His Lordship adds, “call these Mesamines. There are cherries 
as big as damsons, and gooseberries just like ours. There are three kinds of plums. 
Mulberries, chestnuts and walnuts are so plentiful that they are used in various 
ways for food.” 

This Advertisement, which was a fairly long document, went on to name and 
describe the various animals, fish, and other natural resources of the region, but 
we have quoted enough to show that the expedition which presently left England 
in its two ships, the Ark and the Dove, was no chance venture. The voyagers 
knew where they were going, and what to expect when they arrived. As Cecilius 
Calvert himself said, after the vessels had sailed, the “near a score of gentlemen 
of very good fashion,” the “three hundred labouring men,” who comprised it, 
were “well provided with all things.” Thus we have a picture of colonists carefully 
selected, thoroughly equipped, setting out for a rich and pleasant land about which 
they had full information. Both Cecilius Calvert and his father George were men 
of intelligence and foresight; as a result of their care in preparing the expedition, 
it met with immediate and well-deserved success. 

The territory embraced in the new colony was bounded on the east by the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Delaware River and Bay; on the north, by the 40th parallel of 
latitude; on the west, by a meridian line running south from this parallel to the 
source of the Potomac River, and on the south, by a line running along the southern 
bank of the Potomac to its mouth. It was called “Terra Mariae,” after Henrietta 
Maria, wife of King Charles I of England, daughter of Henry IV of France. 
It is said that the English monarch, when affixing his royal seal to the charter, himself 
suggested his wife’s name, his own having already been used in connection with the 
Carolinas. 

The signing of this grant was the result of many years of struggle by a very 
remarkable man, and in order to understand fully the history of the great State he 
founded, it is necessary to know something of George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, 
and of the charter under which his son Cecilius organized and sent out the original 
settlers of Maryland. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LORDS BALTIMORE AND THEIR CHARTER 


Gear ENTERPRISES often grow from small beginnings. The tiny 
acorn produces the mighty tree. In the case of the Free State of Maryland, this 
acorn was the brain of an able and far-seeing Englishman, and the germ of life 
that was to produce a great and prosperous commonwealth was his personal and 
long-cherished dream. 

George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, did not inherit a title. His father, 
Leonard Calvert, of Dutch origin, was, however, a gentleman of ample means, 
and the possessor of an excellent estate in the county of Yorkshire in the north- 
eastern part of England. It was here that his son George was born, around the 
years 1578 or 1580... . the exact date is not known . . . during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

That Leonard Calvert was a man of substance is shown by the fact that he was 
able to send his son to Oxford to be educated, and that George was a youth of 
ability is equally proven by the fact that in the year 1597, while still under the age 
of twenty, he was graduated from famous Trinity College as a Bachelor of Arts. 

Since in those days it was the custom for young Englishmen of means to com- 
plete their educations by making what was called “The Grand Tour” . . . a long 
and leisurely jaunt about the Continent, George Calvert spent considerable time 
traveling through Europe. Soon after his return home he became secretary to 
Sir Robert Cecil, later to be created Earl of Salisbury. 

This appointment, as secretary to a man having charge of England’s affairs 
of state indicates that his father, Leonard Calvert, possessed not only means, but 
influence at court .. . a fact borne out by young George’s rapid rise. Before long 
he not only became a member of Parliament, but was appointed by King James to 
serve on the Privy Council, and to conduct a number of important missions on the 
King’s behalf. In handling these matters he must have shown conspicuous ability, 
for in 1617, while still in his thirties, he was knighted, and a little later, on Lord 
Salisbury’s death, was elevated to the latter’s position as Secretary of State ... a 
post comparable to the present day office of Prime Minister. Whatever may have 
been his father’s influence, however, at the beginning of his career, George Calvert’s 
rapid rise was undoubtedly due to his own great talents, his sterling character 
as a man. 

We need not pursue further his various achievements in the public service. What 
chiefly concerns us is the fact that as a friend of the King, and a prominent figure 
at court, he came into contact with a great many brilliant and able men whose 
eyes and thoughts were turning more and more toward the Western World. The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, memory of which was still fresh in the public mind, 
had given England command of the seas. The names of such men as Raleigh, 
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Drake, were household words. The court, the city of London, the English ports, 
all buzzed with talk of empire, of grandiose schemes for colonization, for trade, in 
the new vast continent that Columbus had discovered. Already beginnings had been 
made in New England, in Virginia, and in spite of tales of hardship, of savage 
Indian foes, bold adventurers crowded the London coffee houses, smoking their new 
tobacco, and dreaming, under its influence, of lands filled with jewels and gold 
to be had for the taking, as the Spaniards had taken them in Mexico and Peru. 

Sir George Calvert dreamed too, but being a practical man as well as a dreamer, 
he contented himself at first with modest investments of money in various com- 
panies, among others those formed to develop colonies in both New England and 
Virginia. And, as has been said, his familiarity with the reports of these com- 
panies, the general knowledge of all colonial matters which came to him as Secre- 
tary of State, put him in a position to grasp better than most men just what was 
going on in these new settlements overseas. 

His investments in joint stock companies, however, did not satisfy George Cal- 
vert’s ambitions. Such business ventures were well enough, for merchants and 
traders, but he dreamed of something more. Of a colony, a province over which 
he would rule as a kindly and amiable master, surrounded by obedient subjects 
to whom he would deal out the high justice, the middle and the low. It was a 
feudal picture, duplicated on a somewhat smaller scale in most of the great English 
estates of his day, and since the management and direction of affairs was thus left 
in the hands of one man, instead of being divided among many, such a form of 
government had distinct advantages for settlers in a new and untried land. When 
George Calvert pictured himself as the absolute, although benevolent, Lord of the 
Manor, with power second only to that of the King, it was not from a desire to 
exercise regal prerogatives, so much as from a belief that by concentrating authority 
in the hands of a single and responsible head, better results would be obtained. 

Such dreams of ruling a happy and contented state have been shared by many 
men. George Calvert was one of the few who possessed both the energy and ability 
to make his dream come true. 

In the year 1620, while still occupying the post of Secretary of State, he made 
his first colonial venture, and in spite of his knowledge of overseas matters, it 
proved to be a disastrous one. In his official position he was of course well aware 
of certain unsuccessful attempts made by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the half-brother 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, to plant a colony on the shores of Newfoundland. One 
would have supposed that the reports of this expedition might have discouraged 
him, but apparently he allowed the romances of the coffee houses to influence his 
better judgment. 

A certain Captain Whitbourne, a doughty mariner recently returned to England 
from overseas, obtained Sir George’s ear, and drawing like most sailors, upon his 
imagination, succeeded in convincing his listener that Newfoundland, instead of 
being largely a barren and ice-bound waste was in reality a most pleasant and agree- 
able land, well suited for colonization. Whether the talkative Captain indulged in 
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these romantic tales as a result of overmuch Canary sack, or from some more 
ulterior motive is not known, but the outcome was that Sir George, completely 
deceived, bought a large tract of land in southern Newfoundland from Sir Richard 
Vaughn, and later sent a well-equipped expedition there to plant his first colony, 
Avalon, in the Western World. 

Reports of the settlement that drifted back were not encouraging, and Sir George, 
having invested a considerable sum of money in the venture, decided to resign his 
position as Secretary of State in order to give the new colony his personal attention. 

Ordinarily this would have presented certain difficulties. He had not only been 
appointed to office for life, but had carried out its duties so well that the King had 
come to depend heavily upon him. But he had recently embraced the Catholic 
faith, a step which, under the laws of Protestant England rendered him ineligible to 
hold public office. King James, however, brushing such objections aside, refused 
for a time to accept his resignation, but finding Sir George obdurate at last gave 
his consent. 

George Calvert’s conversion to the Church of Rome did not affect his favor with 
the King, for James, while allowing him to retire from the secretaryship, not only 
insisted on retaining him as a member of the Privy Council, but created him Baron 
Baltimore, with considerable estates in the County of Longford, Ireland. Since 
King James was himself a stern Protestant, this was a great tribute to George Cal- 
vert’s qualities as a man. 

These new honors, carrying with them elevation to the peerage, did not however 
satisfy Sir George’s ambitions, or deflect him from his long-cherished colonial 
dreams. To rule over some prosaic acres of Irish farmland offered little in the way 
of romance, of adventure, compared with his vision of a great overseas province, 
of which he would be titular head. A province, as we shall see later, which might 
afford refuge for others of his faith, oppressed by religious restrictions in England. 

George Calvert, in drawing up the charters for both his Newfoundland and 
Maryland colonies, had very definite ideas of the sort of state he proposed to 
found. They were based upon the charters of certain border counties in England 
known as “palatinates,” and the earls who ruled them, being obliged to act swiftly 
in case of invasion, were given almost royal powers, without need of consulting the 
King. In preparing his charters Calvert used that of the County of Durham as a 
model, it being still governed as a palatinate in his day. The few changes he made 
added to his authority, and made him in fact, as both Earl Palatinate and Lord 
Proprietary, the “monarch of all he surveyed.” 

The title of Lord Baltimore came to him in the year 1625, not long before King 
James’ death. Relieved now of his duties as Secretary of State, Calvert determined 
to visit his colony in Newfoundland, see conditions there for himself. His first 
view of Avalon must have been a shock to him, after the glowing description of its 
wealth and beauty to which he had been treated by Captain Whitbourne, but much 
money had been invested in the venture, and the first Lord Baltimore was a stub- 
born and determined man. After inspecting the settlement, making an inventory 
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of its needs, he hurried back to England, promising an early return with his wife 
and family, and additional colonists, fully equipped. Giving orders that a house 
should be built during his absence, of suitable size and character for his use, he 
sailed away, not, we may be sure, without serious misgivings as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of his undertaking, at least along the pleasant lines he had dreamed. 

He returned to Newfoundland to spend a winter, leaving his eldest son, Cecilius, 
to manage affairs in England, and the experience almost broke his brave heart. We 
may form some idea of it from a letter he addressed to King Charles, who had 
now succeeded his patron and friend, King James, to the throne. 

“There is a sad fare of wynter upon all this land,” he wrote; “both sea and 
land so frozen for the greater part of the tyme, as they are not penetrable, no plant 
or vegetable thing appearing out of the earth untill about the beginning of May, 
nor fish in the sea; besides the ayre so intolerable cold, as it is hardly to be endured. 
By means whereof, and much salt meate, my house hath been a hospitall all this 
wynter; of 100 persons, 50 sick at a tyme, myself being one; and nyne or ten of 
them dyed.” 

That must indeed have been a dreadful winter, with scurvy raging, no doubt, 
from overmuch “salt meate,” and colds, pneumonia, other such ailments rampant. 
When it was over, there could not have been much left of George Calvert’s colonial 
dream. At the end of the following summer he set sail for England, upon a vessel 
which was first to stop at the Virginia settlement, before proceeding on home. 

Here, at Jamestown, a further shock awaited him. His sight of that warm and 
pleasant country told him only too well how great a mistake he had made, in wasting 
his time and money on the cold and barren shores of Newfoundland. 

A lesser man might well have been utterly discouraged. He was now close to 
fifty. Owing to his illness at Avalon, his health had been permanently impaired. He 
had lost a large part of his fortune . . . some 30,000 pounds . . . upon a venture 
which he had decided to abandon to fishermen and others able to endure the hard- 
ships of a cold and ice-bound land. His friend King James was dead, his favor 
at court was no longer assured. And in Jamestown he was insulted and even at- 
tacked, owing to suspicions aroused by his presence there. These suspicions came 
from the fact that certain privileges and rights granted the Virginia settlers had 
been withdrawn, and a new Governor appointed by the King was on his way to 
Jamestown when George Calvert arrived. Many in the colony thought that he, 
Calvert, had come to look over the ground with a view to taking part of their 
lands from them, which, since Virginia had no fixed boundaries at that time was 
to some extent true. Others were unfriendly toward him because of his religion, 
it being still held at Rome that all territory in the Western Hemisphere belonged by 
right to Spain. Many unpleasant incidents marred Sir George’s stay of several 
months in Jamestown, among others his refusal, while admitting the King’s tem- 
poral authority, to take an oath of spiritual allegiance to the Crown. He sailed for 
home an ill and discouraged man, but not a defeated one. Perhaps, during the long 
sea voyage some measure of health came back to him, restoring faith in himself 
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and in his cherished dream. Certain it is that one of his first acts, on reaching 
England, was to apply for a grant of land north of the Potomac River, and cover- 
ing the territory now embraced in the State of Maryland. 

Matters, however, did not progress with King Charles as they had with his 
predecessor; there were long and discouraging delays. Not until the year 1632 was 
the charter finally granted, and George Calvert died before the document was made 
complete by the affixing of the royal seal. Yet although the first Lord Baltimore did 
not live to see the realization of his great ambition, it was his energy, perseverance 
and indomitable courage over a period of many years that were responsible for 
making his colonial dream come true. 

The charter granted by King Charles was as we have said a most unusual one, 
and the powers it conferred upon the Lord Proprietary were broader than any ever 
granted, even to an earl palatinate, prior to that time. Under this remarkable docu- 
ment the Lords Baltimore were privileged to rule their overseas kingdom as they 
saw fit, even to the extent of declaring war. 

Courts of justice could be created by them, and judges appointed. They could 
issue titles of nobility, coin money, build seaports, cities and towns, establish and 
call out armed forces, pardon criminals, suppress rebellions, declare martial law. 
They could even inflict the death penalty, yet the members of the colony still re- 
tained their rights as English subjects and received an additional one; neither they 
nor their lands and property could ever be taxed by the Crown. This freedom from 
English taxes on the part of the colonists of Maryland was a remarkable one, and 
seems to have been an early recognition of the principle of no taxation without 
representation which was to prove, a century and a half later, a chief cause in 
bringing about the Revolutionary War. 

In one respect, however, the power given the Lord Proprietary was limited. 
While he could create courts of justice and oppoint judges for the colony, he could 
not, acting alone, make its laws. Here we see the Englishman’s respect for parlia- 
mentary practices, dating back to Magna Carta and centuries beyond. Among the 
ancient peoples, the Norwegians, Saxons, Danes who contributed to English civ- 
ilization it was a time-honored custom to hold public meetings, or Things, at which 
questions affecting the welfare of the community were discussed. In this spirit the 
English barons met, to force the Great Charter from their Norman king. We 
find something of it in the Maryland charter. While the Lord Proprietary was 
empowered to make laws, without the consent of either the English king or the 
Parliament, these laws had first to be passed upon, receive the assent of, the free 
men of the colony. This was an extremely important provision, and later on caused 
a certain amount of friction between the Lord Proprietary and his “subjects,” but 
in other respects the power granted by the charter was absolute. It is a very great 
credit to the Calvert family, that this power was rarely if ever abused. 

Perhaps the most significant provision the charter contained was that relating 
to divine worship. There is no doubt that George Calvert, as a Roman Catholic, had 
in mind when planning his colony, a place in which men and women of his own 
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faith might find refuge from the restrictions and penalties placed upon them by 
the laws of Protestant England. Already signs were multiplying of the bitter 
conflict so soon to take place between Cavalier and Roundhead, between Charles I 
and Oliver Cromwell. Yet George Calvert, in preparing his Maryland charter, 
inserted a clause declaring that nothing in it should be interpreted in a way by 
which God’s true and holy Christian religion might suffer. This clause, by in- 
cluding all Christian sects, made freedom of conscience a basic law of the colony, 
and Maryland thus became one of the few places in the world, perhaps at that 
time the only place, where such religious freedom existed. In these days, when 
that great democratic principle is being so widely denied, the fact is worthy of 
especial mention. 


It has been contended that George Calvert wrote this provision into the Mary- 
land charter because, had he restricted worship in his colony to the Catholic faith, 
such a storm of protest would have been raised in England that his charter would 
have been revoked. This is a libel upon the character of a very just and far- 
seeing man. Had he planned a colony solely for Catholics, the advertisement 
which he and his son Cecilius prepared, calling for volunteers to join the pro- 
posed expedition, would have been addressed to persons of that faith. It was not 
so addressed, and when the Ark and the Dove later sailed, many, perhaps a 
majority, of the voyagers were non-Catholics, a very clear proof, were any needed, 
of George Calvert’s broad-mindedness in matters of religion. He was a man who, 
the historian Bancroft writes, “deserves to be ranked among the most wise and 
benevolent law-givers of all ages. He was the first in the Christian world to 
seek for religious security and peace by the practice of justice, and not by the 
exercise of power; to plan the establishment of popular institutions with the en- 
joyment of liberty of conscience; to advance the career of civilization by recogniz- 
ing the rightful equality of all Christian sects.” Maryland has good reason to be 
proud of her first Lord Baltimore. 

His son, Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, was like his father a wise, just and 
patient man, who devoted his life to carrying out George Calvert’s colonial dream. 
It is a singular and unhappy fact that neither of them ever saw the great state 
they were instrumental in founding, or set foot on its soil. George Calvert, dur- 
ing his stay in Virginia, may have glimpsed the fields and forest that lay beyond 
the rolling waters of the Potomac, but if so it was a brief and distant view. As 
for Cecilius, although he had hoped to accompany the voyagers on the Ark and 
the Dove in person, affairs at home required his constant presence, and he was 
forced to place the expedition in charge of his brother Leonard, with the title of 
Lieutenant-Governor. Cecilius Calvert lived for many years after the founding 
of the colony; he died in 1675, almost half a century later. It is surprising that 
during all that time he found no opportunity to make a voyage to America, 
inspect his rapidly growing settlement, but the fact remains that he never did, 
although his interest in the colony’s progress and success continued unwavering. 

One reason that kept him so constantly in England. was the bitter opposition 
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which developed to the founding of the colony, on the part of jealous and pow- 
erful enemies. Chief among these were the members of the old Virginia Company, 
whose charter had recently been revoked by the King. This company had been 
formed in London largely for the purpose of carrying on trade with the Indians, 
and the territory in which it operated was not covered by an outright grant. This 
territory, it was held, covered much of that included in the Maryland province, 
and great opposition to George Calvert’s charter, and to the settlement of the 
region, forced Cecilius into a long and violent conflict, requiring his constant 
attention and time. We shall deal with the matter later, since it involved not only 
a legal battle, in London, but actual warfare between the colonists of Maryland 
and Virginia across the water. Suffice it to say here that it supplies the chief 
reason for Cecilius Calvert’s failure to visit the Maryland colony in person. 

These two men, George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, and Cecilius, second of 
the line, were in many respects very remarkable characters, possessing a breadth of 
vision, a far-seeing outlook upon human affairs greatly in advance of their time. 
The wisdom, the toleration, the keen sense of justice and honor they exhibited in 
all their dealings exercised a profound effect upon the colony they founded, but 
which neither of them ever saw. The people of the Free State of Maryland have 
been justly proud of the spirit of liberty, of fair dealing, of honor between man 
and man, which has characterized its long and enviable record. This spirit it 
owes in very large part to the innate greatness of the two men who founded the 
colony, and by their wisdom and foresight, set it on the way to prosperity. They 
dreamed for the future, and the spirit of their dream continues in the hearts and 
minds of the people of Maryland to this day. 

For their Palatinate, the Lords Baltimore were to render to the King at Windsor 
a yearly tribute of “two Indian arrows of those parts,” in token of their fealty 
to the crown. 





CHAPTER III 


finite OY AGEs Ore THE ARK ANDs Gib DOVE 


Ix SPITE OF THE OPPOSITION of powerful enemies, both religious 
and political, Cecilius Calvert went steadily and courageously ahead with his 
plans. 

The efforts of these enemies were directed chiefly toward a revocation of the 
charter upon which the King had so recently placed his royal seal. Perhaps the 
most active of these was one William Claiborne, a trader who as agent for cer- 
tain merchants in London had established posts at various points within the terri- 
tory covered by the Maryland grant, notably upon Kent Island, midway of the 
Chesapeake. We shall hear more of Claiborne later; at present it is sufficient 
to say that the question of the charter and its revocation, after a long and bitter 
legal battle, was finally placed before the Privy Council for a decision. 

The charter had been granted in 1632; in September, 1633, Cecilius Calvert 
was able to write to Dr. John Briscoe, who later became a member of the expedi- 
tion, that the controversy had been settled in his favor. “As the Privy Council 
have decided that I shall not be disturbed or dispossessed of the charter granted 
by his Majesty,” he told Briscoe, “the Ark and pinnace Dove wiil sail from 
Gravesend about Ist. of October, and if you are of the same mind as when I 
conversed with you, I would be glad to have you join the colony.” 

The two vessels bearing the settlers, one of which, the Ark, had been engaged 
in George Calvert’s ill-fated expedition to Newfoundland, did not however get 
away quite as soon as Cecilius expected. In spite of the decision of the Privy 
Council, many small but vexatious obstacles were set up by his enemies, all 
designed to hamper the sailing of the two ships. As a result, it was late in 
November before the little band of colonists finally left Cowes, on the Isle of 
Wight, and headed down the Channel on the first leg of their long and exciting 
journey across the Atlantic. 

The expedition, as we have said, was under the command of Leonard Calvert, 
one of Cecilius’ younger brothers, along with another brother, George. It con- 
sisted of two groups, the “near twenty other gentlemen,” and the “three hundred 
labouring men well provided in all things” to whom we have already referred. 
There is some confusion as to the exact figures, certain authorities placing the 
number of laboring men as considerably less. This arose from the fact that while 
only a hundred and twenty-eight persons took the oath of supremacy at Grave- 
send, others joined the ships at the Isle of Wight. Also, many among the com- 
pany, being Catholics, doubtless refused to take the oath, with its acknowledgment 
of spiritual authority on the part of the King .. . just as George Calvert had 
similarly refused, during his troubled visit to Jamestown. However, the precise 
number of the colonists is not material; we know that in addition to some twenty 
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members of the English gentry, there were also in the party a large number of 
persons who, while referred to broadly as “labouring men” varied all the way 
from younger sons of titled houses seeking adventure across the seas, priests, 
doctors, and surveyors, to sturdy yeoman farmers, craftsmen, indentured and 
other servants, and in some cases the wives and families of the voyagers. One of 
the two Catholic priests in the party, Father Andrew White, wrote a spirited 
account of the crossing from which our knowledge of it is chiefly derived. Cer- 
tainly, if there were over three hundred persons in the company, as Cecilius Cal- 
vert declared, the two small ships must have been fairly well crowded. The Ark 
was a vessel of less than 400 tons burden, and the pinnace Dove a tiny craft of 
only 50... about the size of a small pleasure yacht. To cross the Atlantic 
in vessels of that type, braving the storms and cold of early winter, was an expe- 
rience to try the souls of men; the little Dove was for a time given up as lost, 
and it is a miracle that she reached her destination safely. The entire voyage 
occupied a period of four months, including stops at St. Kitt’s and Barbados, in 
the West Indies. There was also a short, and unhappy stay at the Canary Islands, 
off the African coast. 


During those four months the little band of colonists had various adventures. 
There was trouble with the sailors, who, doubtless inspired by Lord Baltimore’s 
enemies in their efforts to bring the expedition to naught, almost succeeded in 
creating a mutiny. According to Father White’s Relation of the journey, the 
Dove was very nearly run down and sunk by a French vessel even before the expe- 
dition had cleared the English Channel. Fear of pirates possessed the entire 
company, in those days of freebooters and buccanneers not unreasonably. Off the 
Irish coast they had a race with a merchant ship, the Dragon, accompanied by 
much good-natured rivalry and the sounding of trumpets. 


Fierce December storms soon came, to test to the utmost both the courage of 
the voyagers and the strength of their stomachs. In the darkness and tumult 
of one terrible night the Dove displayed distress signals to indicate that she was 
sinking; when morning came, with no sight of her, it was thought aboard the 
Ark that the little craft had foundered. In fact, the pinnace turned back to 
port in company with the vessel they had raced, the Dragon, but bravely setting 
out again finally rejoining her consort at Barbados. 


The company on the Ark, saddened and discouraged by the supposed loss of 
their comrades on the Dove, sailed on, only to encounter another and even more 
violent storm, by which, Father White relates, “the minds of the bravest among 
us, both passengers and sailors, were struck with terror.” If the sailors were 
terrified, we can imagine how the passengers must have felt, most of them farmers, 
artisans and the like who had never been to sea before. When the ship became 
unmanageable, owing to damage to her rudder, and was drifting about “like a 
dish on the water,” the voyagers lost heart, thinking death could not be escaped, 
but as the good father piously put it, “God showed us a way to safety.” 
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That way led them to the Canary Islands, the “Fortunate Isles” of ancient 
mariners, but not, as matters turned out, very fortunate for the passengers on the 
Ark. They arrived, in good comfort, with smooth seas and sunny skies, shortly 
before Christmas, which holiday they celebrated by consuming great quantities of 
food and wine. The Canary sack of the Islands, a reinforced wine of great 
potency and very popular in Elizabethan days, apparently proved too much for 
their overtried stomachs, because many of the company, after escaping the perils 
of the deep, were now stricken with a fever, from which twelve died. 

From then on, the voyage was smooth and pleasant, and when in January they 
reached Barbados, they were overjoyed by the appearance of the Dove, so long 
given up as lost. 

Here, it is related, an uprising of the servants was narrowly averted, it being 
the intention of these, along with certain disaffected members of the crew, to seize 
the Ark and sail away on a piratical voyage of their own. From Barbados the 
two vessels sailed to St. Christopher’s . . . St. Kitt’s, in the Leeward Islands . . . 
where they took on fresh supplies before leaving for the American mainland. As 
will be noticed, both ships had pursued, very wisely, a course that led them far to 
the south, thus enabling them to avoid the great dangers and discomforts of a 
north Atlantic passage. Now they again turned northward, and on the 27th of 
February were in sight of the Virginia coast. 

They approached it with troubled minds and hearts, fearing a hostile reception. 
Claiborne, they knew, was there, and there were rumors that he had armed and 
incited the Indians against any new arrivals seeking to occupy their lands. A 
letter from the King, however, which Leonard Calvert brought with him, appar- 
ently had its effect, for the Virginia Governor, John Harvey, received the colonists 
very graciously, and after a stop of a few days at Jamestown the two vessels, on 
the 3rd day of March, proceeded on their way up the Chesapeake, heading toward 
the mouth of the Potomac. 

They reached it, after an uneventful voyage up the Bay, on the 25th of March, 
1634, and going ashore on an island there, gave thanks to God for having pre- 
served them from the perils of the deep, brought them safely to the end of their 
journey. The place of landing was a small island near the mouth of the Potomac 
which they named St. Clement’s, but is now known as Blakistone’s Island. 

Had the voyagers left England on the Ist of October, as Cecilius Calvert 
planned, instead of late in November, and taken the same time to make the 
crossing, they would have reached their destination in January, instead of March, 
and landed in midwinter. As it was, they arrived at St. Clement’s within a few 
days of the first of April, just as spring was about to begin. We can well un- 
derstand the enthusiasm with which these travel-weary pilgrims gazed upon the 
new and beautiful land to which they had come. Southern Maryland, wrapped 
in its bright cloak of vernal green, spangled with tender blossoms, must indeed 
have seemed a paradise, with all the beauties and advantages claimed for it by 
Cecilius Calvert in the Advertisement he had sent out. Indeed, these advantages 
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were if anything exceeded by the reality. Father White, for example, was so 
impressed by the size of the Potomac River (the name was spelled Pottawomeck 
by Cecilius Calvert, and Patemeak by Captain John Smith) that he considered 
the River Thames by comparison scarcely more than a rivulet. As for the claims 
made in the Advertisement regarding the freedom of the forests from under- 
brush, Father White laid especial emphasis upon the fine groves of trees, so evenly 
spaced as to seem planted by the hands of man, and so free of obstructions that 
a four-horse carriage might readily have driven through them. 

We can well imagine the newly-arrived colonists’ delight as they watched the 
swift advance of the colorful Maryland spring. The forests which lined the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay, mighty “Father of Waters,” held not only wild beasts, 
but human enemies, fierce savages, many of the colonists doubtless thought, 
although as the two shins passed up the Bay the Indians ashore showed no great 
evidence of hostility. In fact they seemed quite peaceful, in harmony with the 
scene of peace and beauty that greeted the eye. 

Here the voyagers from overseas beheld, as the season advanced, strange new 
bushes and trees; dogwoods, their masses of white blossoms like drifts of snow, 
tulip poplars, covered with thousands of golden blooms as large as teacups, wild 
cherry, plum and haw trees, mulberry, catawba and gum. The vast flocks of 
waterfowl amazed them, they were delighted by the brilliant plumage of smaller 
birds; blue jays and scarlet tanagers, red-headed and yellow-winged woodpeckers, 
and the orange and black orioles that were later to give the new State its his- 
toric colors. 

The voyagers, having disembarked for the time being on St. Clement’s Island, 
did not remain there long, since it soon became evident that the place was far 
too small to provide room for a permanent settlement. The Instructions prepared 
by Cecilius Calvert for his colonists directed them, when selecting a fit location to 
“set down on,” to make choice of a place, “first, that is probable to be healthful 
and fruitful, next, that it may be easily fortified, and thirdly, that it be convenient 
for trade, both with the English and savages.” Also, having such trade in mind, 
and being a man of kind and prudent nature, he urged the settlers, in dealing with 
the Indians, to treat them fairly, using every effort to maintain with them the most 
friendly relations. 

Leonard Calvert, as Lieutenant Governor of the new colony, lost no time in 
taking steps to carry out his brother’s wishes. Among the latter’s many and care- 
fully detailed instructions was a provision that upon landing the colonists be 
brought together, and the letters patent granted to Lord Baltimore by the King 
read to them publicly by his Lordship’s Secretary, John Bolles. It was also pro- 
vided that the Governor should make, or have made to the assembled people a 
declaration of the intentions which the Lord Proprietary meant to pursue in his 
Plantation, the which were, as set forth in the Instructions, to honor God by 
attempting to convert the savages, to augment his Majesty’s Empire and Domin- 
ions in those parts of the world by reducing them under the subjection of his 
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Crown, and to assist the settlers in every way to reap the fruits of their charges 
and labors with as much freedom, comfort and encouragement as they can desire. 
The Governor was further to assure the people of his Lordship’s affection and 
zeal in the advancement of the Plantation, and his regret that unexpected acci- 
dents by requiring him to stay in England, had prevented him from accompanying 
the expedition in person; he intended without fail, however, to join the colonists 
the following year. There were also instructions to be given the people regarding 
the building of a church, of houses, of a town, the planting of corn to provide 
against the winter, the training of all males for military service, the making of 
salt, the finding of proper sources of saltpeter, presumably for manufacturing 
gunpowder, and the location of iron and other useful mines. As will be seen, 
Cecilius Calvert must have spent much time and midnight oil, in an effort to 
anticipate and provide for his colonists’ every requirement and need. In conclusion 
he adjured them to be very careful to do justice to every man without partiality, 
to avoid differences with the settlers in Virginia, and even to suffer injuries from 
them, during the first year, rather than engage in any open quarrel. So did this 
wise and careful man instruct his settlers, asking only that they keep him advised 
by letter, written in duplicate should one be lost, how his venture was proceeding, 
so that in case of necessity he might advise them what to do. 

To anyone taking the trouble to read between the lines of Cecilius Calvert’s 
instructions to his colonists, there will emerge the picture of a wise and noble 
man. A man who in one breath could think of the need of the settlers for food 
in winter, for salt, and in the next, enjoin them to honor God, and treat each 
other justly, without favor to any. Bitter as must have been his disappointment, 
at not being able to be one of the party, to see and rule over the little kingdom 
that was his, he bore his sorrow in silence, willing to stay behind because thus 
he could best serve the colony, spending endless hours in an effort to instruct and 
guide them aright, asking only for letters, in case he might be able to give his 
people further help. The second Lord Baltimore needed no title from the King 
to ennoble him; he was born with nobility of both mind and soul. 

His brother Leonard, also a wise and able man, discharged his duties as Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the new colony with energy and tact, with justice tempered by 
great kindness, especially in his treatment of the Indians. Through them, he was 
able to make arrangements for the founding of St. Mary’s, first capital of the 
province. The instructions prepared by Cecilius contained, as we have said, 
clauses regarding the building of churches, houses, a town, with streets, locations 
of dwellings, gardens and other such matters carefully set forth. Soon the Gov- 
ernor was able to write to his brother in England: “We have seated ourselves 
within one-half mile of the River, within a palisade of one hundred and twenty 
yards square, with four flanks. We have mounted one piece of ordnance, and 
placed six murderers (small cannon of a type generally used on shipboard) in 
parts most convenient, a fortification, we think, sufficient to defend against any 
such weak enemies as we have reason to expect here.” 
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The dealings with the Indians which resulted in the founding of Maryland’s 
oldest city will be discussed in the next chapter. Before going ahead with an 
account of these dealings, it will be of interest to inquire into the conditions 
which governed the distribution of land among the colonists, conditions carefully 
arranged by Ceclius Calvert, and understood by the colonists, before their de- 
parture from England. 

Among the little company on the Ark and the Dove were some, both men 
and women, who came alone, at their own expense. To each of these a tract of 
land was granted comprising 100 acres, sufficient for a good-sized farm. 

Others brought several with them; to these an additional 100 acres was granted 
for each person so transported who was over the age of 16, and if under it, 50 
acres. This provision applied, however, only when the number so brought was 
under five. 

Those who had paid the expense of bringing with them five or more persons 
between the ages of 16 and 60 received 2,000 acres, this being reduced to 1,000 
acres after the first year. Thus if one of the original colonists transported at his 
own expense twenty such persons he was entitled to a grant of 8,000 acres, and 
so became the owner of a very extensive estate. 

A number of the more wealthy among the adventurers, by bringing prospective 
settlers with them, acquired large tracts of land. Some built homes which they 
called Manors, although lacking the authority which a real English “Lord of the 
Manor” possessed. Others acquired true Manorial Rights from the Lord Pro- 
prietary, under the provision of the charter which authorized him to issue titles. 
These latter were granted specific powers, among them the right to hold “Baron’s 
court,” for the settlement of disputes among tenants, and “Court leet,” by which 
persons accused of both misdemeanors and more serious crimes were tried. As 
in England, the Lords of these Manors were empowered to collect rents, and 
receive certain fees. 

A Memorial Grant of this nature, made by Cecilius Calvert to Thomas Gerrard, 
has been preserved among the State’s archives at Annapolis. It was drawn up 
in England, in the year 1633, before the expedition, of which Gerrard was a 
member, set sail, and covered St. Clement’s Manor, on the Potomac River. Since 
neither the location of the estate, nor its name, were known at the time, and could 
not be determined until word came from America, the grant was not completed 
in final form until several years later. As a historical document it is of interest 
to students, since the powers granted by virtue of Lord Baltimore’s authority as 
the ruler of a Palatinate were peculiar to Maryland, and could not be duplicated 
in any other American colony or State. 

“Cecilius—by the Grant of our Sovereign Lord, Charles, Absolute Lord and 
Proprietary of the Province of Maryland, in that part America, Lord Baron of 
Baltimore,” the document begins. ‘To all persons to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting, know ye, that we for, and in consideration that our well-beloved 
Thomas Gerrard, Gentleman, hath adventured himself in person, and in the year 
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of our Lord 1638-1639, hath brought into said Province five able bodied men 
servants to plant and inhabit within that Province and to the end that the said 
Thomas Gerrard and his heirs may be the better enabled to do us and our heirs 
acceptable service within our said Province, have according to the tenor of our 
letters, under our hand and seal dated at Portsmouth, within the realm of England, 
eighth day of August, 1636, and enrolled by our Secretary of the said Province— 
Granted and embodied and comprised and by these presents, for us and our heirs, 
do Grant and Confirm unto the said Thomas Gerrard, his heirs and assignees for- 
ever, all that tract of land lying over and against St. Clement’s Island, in the 
River Potomac and enclosed by the said river on the south side, Sr. Patrick’s 
Creek on the north, St. Catherine’s Creek on the west, and all the line drawn 
from the head of St. Catherine’s Creek, through the woods to the nearest bank of 
St. Patrick’s Creek and likewise the said island, over against the said Creek, 
called St. Clement’s Island. The said neck and island containing 1,030 acres, and 
all woods, quarries, mines (Royal mines excepted), waters, royal fishings, advousons 
and patronages—of churches, works, liberty of hunting and hawking for any sort 
of game whatsoever, and all profits, commodities, advantages, emoluments and 
inhabitants, in and upon the same or in or upon any part thereof saving to us 
and our heirs our Royal jurisdiction and Sovereignty as Absolute Lords and Pro- 
prietors of the Province; to have and to hold the same unto him the said Thomas 
Gerrard, his heirs and assignees forever to be holden of us and our heirs as of 
our honor of St. Maries, in fee and common lawage only for all services, yielding 
and paying therefor yearly to us and our heirs, Lord and Proprietors of the said 
Province at our usual receipt—twenty shillings in money—sterling, or the com- 
modities of the country, at the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord; and we do by 
these presents appoint that said neck and island shall from henceforth forever be 
an entire MANOR and be called by the name ‘ST. CLEMENT’S MANOR, 
and that 300 acres of land shall be forever hereafter accompanied and known for 
the Demesne Lands for the said MANOR, which shall never be severed or 
alienated from the said MANOR or the lords and owners thereof and furthermore 
I grant unto the said Thomas Gerrard, that he, the said Thomas Gerrard, his 
heirs and assigns, forever hereafter, shall and may have, hold, use, and enjoy 
within the said MANOR a Court in the nature of a ‘Court Baron,’ and in that 
Court hold power of all land, all manner of actions, suits, trespasses, quarrels, 
debts, and demands whatsoever, happening or arising within the said MANOR; 
which in debt or damages do not exceed the sum of forty shillings of lawful 
English money, to be from time to time, held by the said Thomas Gerrard, his 
heirs or his or their steward, from time to time to be by him or those appointed 
and the free suitors of the said MANOR; and we do further grant and confirm 
unto the said Thomas Gerrard, his heirs and assigns forever, that he and they 
shall and may forever hereafter, twice in every year, viz. in the month after 
Michelmas: the month after Easter, have, hold and enjoy a Court Leet or view 
of the Frank Pledge, as doth anyways belong or appertain to be holden by his or 
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their Steward from time to time by him and those to be appointed and therein 
to enquire of all treasons, murders, felonies, breeches of the peace, bloodsheds 
and of all crimes and offenses committed within the Realm of England, and we 
do further for us and our heirs, give, grant and confirm unto the said Thomas 
Gerrard, his heirs and assigns, all and singular issue, profits, fines, perquisites and 
emoluments whatsoever, which hereafter shall or may happen to arise or come by 
reason of the said courts or either of them without any account to be given for 
the same to us or our heirs. Given under our Great Seal for said Province 
of St. Marie, third day of November, 1639, witness our dear brother Leonard 
Calvert, Esq., Lieutenant Governor of our said Province. Mr. Surveyor,” the 
document quaintly concludes, “I would have you set forth for Thomas Gerrard, 
Gent.—The Surveyor, John Llewger. (Signed) Leonard Calvert.” 

Something of the history of this curious and very broad Grant appears in the 
body of it. First drawn up, in its general form, some time in the year 1633, by 
Cecilius Lord Baltimore prior to Thomas Gerrard’s departure for America, it was 
held until the names of the rivers which formed part of the estate’s boundaries, 
its acreage, and similar details had been determined and forwarded to England. 
Apparently these details, sent across the ocean, did not reach Cecilius until the 
year 1636, where, at Portsmouth, in August of that year, he filled out the Grant. 
It was then sent to Maryland, to be completed there, in November, 1639, by the 
Lieutenant Governor, Leonard Calvert. The whole operation covered a period of 
a little over six years. 

One of the most interesting features of the document is the extent of the powers 
it granted. Court Leet, for instance, which in England by that time had become 
largely a petty tribunal for the trial of persons accused of misdemeanors, here is 
by the terms of the Grant made to include, according to more ancient English 
practice, such serious offenses as treason and murder. Like his father George, 
who, we must remember, lived as a youth in the days of the great Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and took his position, his authority as ruler of a Palatinate very seriously, 
Cecilius, too, was no believer in democracy, in rule by the people. His outlook 
was autocratic, feudal, although it was a feudalism tempered with benevolence. 
To men of his type and training the world consisted of gentlemen, and those who, 
through no fault of theirs, were not gentlemen. It still does, to a large extent, in 
England today. The gentleman, occupying a position such as, let us say, the 
Lord of a Manor, was placed in authority over the farmers, artisans, servants and 
various others who made up his “people.” He was expected to treat them with 
both justice and kindness, and usually did. It was his duty to look after their 
comfort and welfare, to think for them, aid them, and in time of war, lead them 
in battle. Whatever the merits or demerits of such a system, and there were many, 
it was not a system particularly well adapted to pioneer life in a new country, 
where each settler felt himself a king in his own right, free to live and act as he 
pleased. The two systems were later to come into conflict throughout the Amer- 
ican colonies, but happily in Maryland, the conflict was not serious, and a com- 
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promise form of society presently emerged which made for peace and comfortable 
living throughout the Province. 

In addition to the land-grants heretofore described, there were others. Bonuses, 
in the form of more acreage, were given to craftsmen, artisans, for practicing their 
arts and trades. Masons, carpenters, brickmakers, tanners, millers, others, received 
such extra awards, and the Lord Proprietary granted or sold, from time to time, 
other tracts of land, to friends, relatives and those whom he had reason to favor. 
Indentured men, when their term of service had expired, received 50 acres for a 
homestead, and there were other special allotments of various sorts. 

As for taxes, we have mentioned the fact that members of the colony were 
forever free from taxation by the English King. They were required, however, 
whatever the extent of their land-holdings, to pay each to the Lord Proprietary 
annually, in lieu of rent, a certain amount of wheat, and later, of tobacco, for 
each 50 acres held. 

We have recorded the fact that Leonard Calvert, the Lieutenant Governor, 
founded the town of St. Mary’s after certain dealings with the Indians. Let us 
see who these Indians were. 
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TREBSPOUNDING*OF ST =EMARY’S 


ale. LITTLE BAND OF voYAGERS aboard the Ark and the Dove looked 
forward to many strange sights and adventures in the new land for which they 
were bound, but most of all they were curious about the savages. 

It is possible that some of those who made up the expedition might have 
glimpsed the Indian Princess, Pocahontas, when she was brought to England twenty 
years before, but this is unlikely. We may be quite sure that all aboard the two 
ships, as they approached their new home, were deeply troubled by the thought of 
savage foes, lurking in the forests that stretched so smilingly before them. Many 
tales had reached England of the Indians’ cruelty and bloodthirstiness; it would 
have been strange indeed if the colonists had not trembled somewhat at the pros- 
pect of meeting such enemies, especially in overwhelming numbers. Further, as we 
have said, they had reason to believe that the natives had been violently incited 
against them by Claiborne, and other members of the Virginia colony. 

The Indians of the eastern portion of Maryland, with which we are now chiefly 
concerned, were divided into four different groups. Along the seacoast and the 
regions between it and the Chesapeake Bay dwelt the Nanticokes and the Poco- 
moke-Assateagues, both peaceful tribes belonging to the Algonquin nation. Of 
the same racial stock were the Piscataways of southern Maryland, inhabiting the 
section bordering on the Potomac. In the northern part of the Province were to 
be found the Susquehannocks, a more warlike tribe, of Iroquois stock, closely 
allied with the Hurons, and thus in constant conflict with the Five Nations, a 
federation of tribes inhabiting parts of Pennsylvania and New York. These inter- 
tribal wars were of assistance to the early Maryland colonists, since the Piscata- 
ways and other more peaceful groups of natives in the southern part of the State 
were disposed to ally themselves with the settlers as a protection against their 
warlike enemies farther north. 

There were other tribes of Indians to be found in the great hunting grounds, 
the more mountainous regions that made up the westerly portions of the Province, 
but with these, the early settlers did not come into immediate contact. Their 
dealings were with the eastern and southern tribes, particularly those dwelling near 
the mouth of the Potomac, and Father White, in his Relation, gives us a very 
excellent picture of the natives as he saw them, during the weeks that followed 
the arrival of the colonists in America. I quote the following translation from 
the Latin original, as given by Mr. Matthew Page Andrews in his exhaustive Ter- 
centenary History of the State. 

“The natives are very tall and well proportioned; their skin is naturally rather 
dark, and they make it uglier by staining it, generally with red paint mixed with 
oil, to keep off the mosquitoes, thinking more of their own comfort than of 
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appearance. They disfigure their countenances with other colors too, painting them 
in various, and truly hideous and frightful ways, either a dark blue above the 
nose, and red below, or the reverse. As they live to extreme old age without having 
beards, they counterfeit them with paint, by drawing lines of various colors from 
the extremities of the lips to the ears. They generally have black hair, which they 
carry around in a knot to the left ear, and fasten with a band, adding some orna- 
ment which is in estimation among them. Some of them wear on their foreheads 
the figure of a fish, made of copper. They adorn their necks with glass beads, 
strung on a thread like necklace; though these beads are getting to be less valued 
among them and less useful for trade.” 

We can well imagine that savage Redskins, painted up in any such grotesque 
fashion as the good Father White describes, must have been strange and in many 
ways disturbing sights to the simple countryfolk, artisans and serving people who 
made up the bulk of the colonists. Certainly nothing of the sort had ever been seen 
in rural England; they probably watched these painted creatures, agape. The 
reference by Father White to “glass beads” is interesting. They must have been 
obtained from the settlers at Jamestown, in exchange for furs, and it appears 
from Father White’s observation on the subject that the innocent redskins were 
beginning even at that early date to question the advisability of trading a prime 
beaver-pelt for a handful of worthless glass beads. Continuing about the Indians, 
the Reverend Father says: 

“They are clothed, for the most part, in deer skins or some similar kind of 
covering, which hangs down behind like a cloak. They wear aprons around the 
middle, and leave the rest of the body naked. The young boys and girls go about 
with nothing on them. The soles of their feet are hard as horn, and they tread 
on thorns and briers without being hurt. Their arms are bows, and arrows three 
feet long, tipped with stag’s horn, or a white flint sharpened at the end. They 
shoot these with such skill that they can stand off and hit a sparrow in the middle; 
and in order to become expert by practice, they throw a spear up in the air, and 
then send an arrow from the bow-string and drive it into the spear before it falls. 
But since they do not string the bow very tight, they cannot hit a mark at a great 
distance. They live by means of these weapons, and go out every day through 
the fields and woods, to hunt squirrels, partridges, turkeys, and wild animals. For 
there is an abundance of all these, though we ourselves do not yet venture to 
procure food by hunting, for fear of ambushes.” 

It is evident, from this, that for some little time after their arrival, the settlers 
must have lived on the stores they brought with them, supplemented, no doubt, 
by fish caught in the river, and such corn and other food as the Indians had left 
over from the winter, and were willing to trade for beads, or goods more to their 
liking. It will be remembered that the colonists arrived in early spring, before 
new crops of any sort were available for harvest. 

“They live in houses,” Father White goes on, “built in an oblong, oval shape. 
Light is admitted into these, through the roof, by a window a foot-and-a-half long; 
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this also serves to carry off the smoke, for they kindle the fire in the middle of the 
floor, and sleep around the fire. Their kings, however, and chief men have private 
apartments, as it were, of their own, and beds, made by driving four posts into 
the ground, and arranging poles above them horizontally. One of these cabins 
has fallen to me and my associates, in which we are accommodated well enough for 
the time, until larger dwellings are provided. You would call this the first chapel 
of Mary Land, though it is fitted up much more decently than when the Indians 
lived in it. At the next voyage, if God favors our undertaking, our house shall not 
be destitute of those things, which are found useful in others.” 

“The race are of a frank and cheerful disposition, and understand any matter 
correctly when it is stated to them: they have a keen sense of taste and smell, and 
in sight, too, they surpass the Europeans. They live, for the most part, on a kind 
of paste, which they call Pone (few Marylanders, even today, will fail to recognize 
in the ‘paste’ the familiar corn pone of the South) and omini (hominy), both of 
which are made of Indian corn; and sometimes they add fish, or what they have 
procured by hunting and fowling. They are especially careful to refrain from 
wine and warm drinks, and are not easily persuaded to taste them, except some 
whom the English have corrupted with their own vices. With respect to chastity, 
I confess I have not yet observed, in man or woman, any act which even savored 
of levity, yet they are daily with us and among us, and take pleasure in our society. 
They run to us of their own accord, with a cheerful expression on their faces, and 
offer us what they have taken in hunting or fishing; sometimes also they bring us 
food, and oysters boiled or roasted.” 

At this period of which Father White writes, it must not be supposed that the 
settlers were still gathered on the Island of St. Clement’s, upon which they had 
landed. We have already made mention of the letter written by Leonard Calvert, 
the Governor, to his brother in England, informing him of the stockaded and 
fortified camp built on the mainland some half mile from the (Potomac) River. 
Let us now trace the steps, the various negotiations, that led to the establishment of 
that first Maryland town. 

Leonard Calvert, although like all his family a man of energy and ability, knew 
nothing of the Indians or how to deal with them, and although he had, as a boy, 
accompanied his father, George Calvert, to Avalon, in Newfoundland, and spent 
a winter there, his experience as a pioneer in new and strange lands was naturally 
limited. 

Fortunately, however, he met at this juncture an English trapper and hunter 
from the Virginia colony by the name of Henry Fleet, and secured his services as 
an interpreter and guide. Fleet had been engaged for some time in hunting and 
trading along the Chesapeake and its tributaries, was friendly with the Indians, 
and could speak their dialects. His knowledge, both of the country and of its 
native inhabitants made him invaluable to Governor Calvert, isolated as he was 
at first with his 300 and more colonists on the small island upon which they had 
made their landing. 
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Guiding the two ships back down the Potomac Fleet brought them into the 
mouth of a smaller river, flowing into the larger stream from the north and less 
than a dozen miles from its mouth. This the colonists at first called St. George’s 
River; later its name was changed to St. Mary’s. 

Some half mile or more up that river was an Indian village, belonging to a 
group of the Piscataway tribe, but not the headquarters of their chief. This 
village, situated, as Father White puts it, in “a spot so charming . . . that Europe 
can scarcely show one to surpass it,” Governor Calvert at once proposed to buy. 

To record the bare fact, however, is not enough. The offer had far wider 
implications, if we regard history as more than a recital of events. By this evidence 
of friendliness on Governor Calvert’s part, this act of simple justice, the whole 
course of relations between the Maryland colonists and their Indian neighbors was 
affected. Had the Governor, following the example of many other settlers in 
strange lands, attempted either to cozen the natives out of their land by trickery, 
or to drive them from it by force, a spirit of distrust, of enmity would have been 
engendered between white men and red which might have resulted in continual 
strife and bloodshed. As it was, the Indians of Southern Maryland not only 
became the settlers’ friends, but remained so throughout substantially the entire 
colonial period. Cecilius Calvert had laid down this policy of wise and humane 
treatment of the “savages” in his Instructions, and his brother Leonard faithfully 
carried it out. In effect it was a Christian policy, a recognition of the fact that 
these simple and in many ways childish natives were also human beings, to be 
treated as such, and not victimized or slaughtered. Over a century and a half 
later, great leaders from all the American colonies were to declare to the world a 
similar policy, based upon their belief in the equality of man. 

In agreeing to sell their village to the settlers, the Piscataway Indians were in- 
fluenced by other motives than those of trade. A peaceable and somewhat more 
highly civilized tribe than most of their neighbors, they lived in constant fear of 
the warlike Susquehannocks, and were glad to secure as friends and allies these 
strange beings from overseas, whose weapons could kill at a hundred yards, and 
whose “canoes,” vaster than any they had ever seen, were armed with fire-tubes 
so terrible that their discharge shook the heavens. Such weapons were not entirely 
new to them; intercourse with hunters and trappers from the Virginia settlement 
had shown clearly enough the power of English guns; they welcomed the fact that 
the great white chief who had just set foot on their shores came to treat with 
them not as a foe, but as a friend. 

The village of the Piscataways was called Yaocomico, a name which will be at 
once recognized in that of Wicomico County, across the Bay from St. Mary’s. 
Leonard Calvert, in proposing to buy it, offered a substantial price in the form 
of cloth, agricultural implements, such as hoes, with which the Indians, in culti- 
vating their simple crops were unfamiliar, axes, hatchets and other articles of more 
utilitarian value than the customary glass beads to which Father White referred. 
That the “savages” appreciated their new and labor-saving tools is recorded by the 
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Reverend Father with unrestrained surprise; he found the sight of these “barbarous 
men” industriously cultivating their fields “a miracle.” 

The village of bark houses, and the lands adjoining it, which Governor Calvert 
bought for the site of his capital “city,” extended for some thirty miles along 
the east bank of the river, and was called Augusta Carolina, in honor of the 
King, Charles I. Formal possession of the tract was taken, with appropriate cere- 
monies, as soon as the treaty covering its purchase was concluded; this took place 
on the 27th of March, 1634, and marked the founding of St. Mary’s, the oldest 
city in the State, and for 60 years its capital. Not until 1694 was the seat of 
government moved to Annapolis. 

One curious yet quite understandable feature of the treaty for the purchase of 
the village, Yaocomico, deserves especial mention. The season of the year was 
early spring, and the Indians had already begun their planting. Consequently they 
did not wish to lose the crops of corn, beans and other foodstuffs so necessary to 
their existence during the forthcoming winter. To cover this point, the Piscataway 
chief, Archihu, apparently a man of unusual breadth and intelligence, suggested that 
his people remain in the village, continue to cultivate their garden patches, until har- 
vest time. But since the colonists were without shelter, he proposed that they move 
in at once, sharing accommodations equally with the villagers, holding all things, 
even the products of the chase, in common, using, as he expressed it, “one table.” 
It was not only a generous proposal, but a thoroughly Christian one, in its com- 
munal implications. What is more, it worked. We have only to refer to Father 
White’s account, quoted earlier in this chapter, with its description of the Indians 
running up “of their own accord” to offer game, fish, oysters “boiled or roasted” 
to discover that the settlers and their “savage” hosts led during that spring and 
summer an almost idyllic existence. It was not against these kindly people that 
Governor Calvert built his stockade, armed with its “six murderers.” The enemies 
he had to fear were men of his own race, settled in Virginia, with whom, because 
of border and other disputes, the Maryland colonists were soon to engage in open 
warfare. 

During this period of communal life, both sides profited. The white men 
learned many valuable lessons from the Indian hunters and fishers in the pursuit 
of food. They were taught the habits of the wild fowl, so abundant at certain 
seasons about the shores of the rivers, the Bay, as well as of the game with which 
the forests abounded. They were shown the vast wealth of seafood that lay at 
their doors, and how best to gather it. They learned of wild fruits, and of foods 
<9 de grown in gardens, while their wives were taught by the native women the 
ceciets of making hominy and other dishes from the luxuriantly-growing Indian 
corn. 

In return, the savages were instructed in many of the simpler civilized arts and 
crafts, and in accordance with the Lord Proprietary’s wishes, given religious instruc- 
tion. From their actions, it would appear that they already grasped, without real- 
izing the fact, some of Christianity’s basic principles. From early records we learn 
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that a good many converts were made, and there was some intermarriage of Indians 
and whites, with descendants still to be found here and there. in the southern part 
of the state. Certainly such unions had ample authority, in the marriage in Eng- 
land of Pocahontas to John Rolfe, and Father White’s description of the In- 
dians’ modesty and chastity, their temperate habits and refusal to indulge in the 
Englishman’s strong drink might lead one to conclude that the advantages of such 
unions were not all on one side. 

Thanks both to the colony’s favorable location, and to the instruction received 
by the settlers from their Indian hunters, fishers and guides, the people of the 
Maryland Free State never knew what it was to go hungry. Even in Virginia, 
famine almost wiped out one of the early settlements, but in Maryland food was 
so plentiful that it could be exported, and almost at once we find the pinnace Dove 
sailing for New England to supply the Massachusetts colony with a shipload of 
corn. 

As soon as the headquarters of the colony had been established at St. Mary’s, 
the business of laying out land, of erecting homes, churches, public buildings began. 
So rapidly did it proceed, that in February of the following year, 1635, the first 
Legislative Assembly of the people was able to meet, in a temporary structure 
inside of the palisaded fort. This simple building served as Maryland’s first State 
House; it was later replaced by others, and finally by a substantial and commo- 
dious edifice of brick, erected in the year 1676. 

It was at this first meeting, 1635, held by the free men of the colony for the 
purpose of considering its laws, that the opening rift appeared in the relations 
between the Lord Proprietary and his subjects. The term is used advisedly, since 
to the ruler of a Palatinate all within its borders were technically “subjects” in 
a legal sense, and that Cecilius Calvert had no doubts concerning his authority is 
shown by the Great Seal sent out from England, on which he is named, 
“CECILIUS, ABSOLUTE LORD OF MARYLAND AND AVALON, 
BARON OF BALTIMORE.” 

The trouble, which had its inception in the year 1635, and was not composed 
until three years later, in 1638, was not serious, but it foreshadowed the inevitable 
struggle between absolute authority on the one hand, and the natural desire on 
the part of free men to have a voice in making their laws on the other, to which 
we have previously referred. 

Before taking up that important matter, however, it is necessary to inquire 
somewhat more fully into the conditions under which the early colonists lived, 
during the period immediately following their summer with the Indians at Yao- 
comico. When the harvest time was over, the savages packed up their food and 
household gear and moved away toward the west, to join the main body of their 
tribe. Thus the colonists were left to spread out over the countryside, take up 
their allotted lands, build themselves homes. These men, some of whom had 
never lived outside the confines of a densely populated city, and others who, 
while from the country, knew only the safe and well-regulated existence of English 
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villages and farms, now found themselves free in a new and larger sense, facing 
the elements, the wild beasts and poisonous reptiles of a new land, forced to rely 
upon their own efforts for security, for comfort, even at times for life itself. 

Such experiences affect profoundly men’s mental processes. When they are 
constantly obliged to act upon their own initiative, to make their own decisions, 
the voice of authority from above becomes dimmed. A free and independent 
existence breeds free and independent characters; it is the great school of democ- 
racy. 


GRAPE Kay 
LIFE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS 


IB GLANCING BRIEFLY at the existence led by the Maryland colonists 
during the first few months and years after their arrival, we have in mind par- 
ticularly the existence of the people, the 300 “labouring men” to whom Cecilius 
Calvert referred in describing the expedition. 


The “gentlemen of . . . fashion” no doubt endured some hardships, but they 
brought servants with them, as well as many things such as clothing, plate, bedding 
and similar aids to creatural comfort. They also possessed money, with which 
labor, at least, could be bought, and later on, various other commodities, both 
from the Virginia settlers, and from the ships which presently began to arrive 
from across the water. 


The bulk of the colonists, however, were less fortunate; they were more or less 
“on their own” and hence in any discussion of life in Maryland at that early period 
it is their trials and problems which should command our chief attention. 


Almost the first of these problems was the allotment of land. Each tract had 
to be properly apportioned, laid out, surveyed, to make sure that the acreage was 
correct. With so many clamoring for attention we may be sure that those in 
charge of the work were kept exceedingly busy. We can judge how busy from 
the fact that the necessary figures regarding Thomas Gerrard’s Manorial estate, 
St. Clement’s, did not reach Cecilius Calvert in England until the summer of 
1636, although the colonists arrived at their new home early in 1634. 


To understand clearly the conditions facing an average member of the expe- 
dition, let us assume the case of an English farmer who, by selling his holdings at 
home, was able to pay the cost of transporting himself, his wife, and a son under 
16, to the Maryland Province. There would be due him, on his arrival, a tract of 
250 acres of land. 


This was, very probably, a larger farm than he had cultivated in England, 
possessing soil much richer and more fertile. But it is practically certain that only 
a part of the land, if any, was cleared. It is true that the Indians had small 
garden patches here and there throughout the region, and there were natural 
stretches of unforested or only lightly wooded land, but these could not be 
allotted to everyone, and then too there were other features, such as elevation, 
nearness to the water, the nature of the soil, and the presence or absence of springs, 
etc., to be considered. 


If we assume that our farmer’s 250 acres included at least some cleared land, 
he probably, during that first spring after the summer at Yaocomico, planted 
these open areas with simple crops, such as Indian corn, squash, beans. Then 
he turned to the task of clearing more land, at the same time providing timber 
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for his house, and accumulating a store of firewood for the winter. These opera- 
tions, of course, went hand in hand. 

The house would be a simple one or two-storeyed frame structure with a roof 
of red tile, hand-made shingles or even at first simple thatch. In building his home 
the colonist no doubt sought the aid of the carpenters and masons who accompanied 
the expedition, paying them in labor, since they, too, would have land to be cleared, 
houses to build. Such payment in kind was necessary, in a community where 
money was scarce, and there was in any case little it could buy. We may assume, 
since we have Cecilius Calvert’s word for it, that the colonists were equipped with 
all things needful, which doubtless included a plentiful supply of axes, saws, 
adzes, and other woodworking tools, farming implements, such as picks, shovels 
and hoes, and the other small requirements of pioneer life. In addition, many of 
the voyagers, especially those skilled in some particular art or craft, must have 
brought tools of their own along with them. 

Since these early houses, in that climate, did not need frost-proof stone founda- 
tions, the principal mason work required was in the building of a chimney. 
This, constructed in the earlier days, of field-stone, and later, of brick, was the 
most important feature of the house, since its huge fireplace solved the problems 
of both cooking and heating, and to some extent, of lighting as well. Candles 
were both costly and scarce in those early days, since without sheep to provide 
tallow, they had to be brought from England and sparingly used. Some few wax 
tapers were made from bayberries or the comb of wild honey bees, and crude 
lamps burning fish or animal oils were also used, but the colonists were not 
readers, they went to bed early, and when they sat up, on winter nights, it was 
about the cheerful blaze of their log fires that they gathered. 

In addition to building chimneys, the masons were sometimes called on to 
assist in paving the floors of the houses with flat stones, although the average 
settler could perform this simple operation himself, or build his floor of hard-beaten 
earth, as many of them did. It was some little time before bricks, burned from 
the plentiful supplies of clay, took the place of stone in building work. Few bricks 
were brought from England, since cargo space for other and more needful sup- 
plies was at a premium. The term “English brick” referred to bricks of a certain 
shape and size. Lime, for mortar, they soon discovered how to make by burning 
oyster shells, of which there existed no lack. 

Carpentry work on the first houses was rude. Beams, rafters, were merely the 
trunks of trees, roughly squared with an adze. When boards were needed, not 
only for walls but for doors, shutters, and the making of crude tables, cupboards 
and other furniture, they were sawed from logs by two men, using a sawyer’s pit. 
More elaborate and better finished furniture was imported, but not for the homes 
of the average colonist. Most woodwork was joined with wooden pegs; nails were 
hand-made and scarce. Windows in the houses were small, and mostly unglazed; 
heavy wooden shutters kept out the wind and snow, although of the latter there 
was little. In the daytime the windows stood open to admit fresh air and sun- 
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shine; occasionally they were covered with oiled parchment, which let in a certain 
amount of light, and later the windows were leaded, when glass became available 
for that purpose. 

The question of clothing was readily met. Skins and furs were plentiful, both 
the Indians, and many of the settlers themselves understood the art of tanning 
and dressing leather. Some cloth was available, brought over by ship, but none 
was woven until sheep could be raised, to provide woolen yarn. The women of 
that day were well versed in the use of spinning wheel and loom, and before long 
homespun cloth served the colonists’ every need. With leather plentiful, there 
was no difficulty in making rough boots and shoes, and Indian ee were 
also freely used. 4 3 364 

Food was cooked over log fires, either roasted on a spit, wit 499 oa 
pans on the hearth beneath to catch the meat juices, or boiled in iron kettles, 
hung over the fire on a swinging crane, fixed in the chimney place. Bread was 
baked in a “Dutch oven,” usually a covered pan set on the hearth and heaped 
about with hot coals. Sometimes the oven was done away with and what were 
known as “ash-cakes” made. Yeast could be provided in a variety of ways; many 
housewives produced it from potatoes. Meal from Indian corn, pounded in a 
mortar, was used for Father White’s “pone” and the “ominy” he mentions was 
prepared by removing the hulls from the whole grains of corn with lye, itself 
leached from wood-ashes. This lye was also useful, along with grease carefully 
saved, in the making of coarse but serviceable soap. Perhaps the first breakfast 
cereal of which we have any record was the “hasty pudding,” made with corn 
meal and boiling water; the same mixture, fried on a griddle, produced what were 
known as “hoe-cakes” that common or garden implement sometimes replacing 
the griddle, if the latter did not happen to be handy. 

Table appointments, in these early days of the colony, were of the simplest. 
Wooden plates and trenchers, leather, pewter and copper cups and bowls, a few 
treasured bits of china or glassware perhaps, brought over from England by the 
voyagers on the Ark and the Dove. The Indians had some knowledge of clay- 
working, and supplied rude examples of the potter’s art, and certain shells, picked 
up on the beaches, were useful as containers of various sorts. Wine, made from 
wild grapes, was fermented in wooden casks, and similar casks served as recep- 
tacles for home-made ale and beer. Water was obtained from streams, springs, 
and, where such supplies were not available, from readily dug wells. 

In the early days of the colony there were no draft horses, or other domestic 
animals, and hence no milk, butter or cheese, except that which came by ship. 
This difficulty, however, was soon remedied by the purchase of cattle and hogs 
from the Virginia settlers. Later, sheep and horses were brought over from Eng- 
land, but the horses were for riding purposes, in the main, and for a long time 
oxen were almost exclusively used, for cultivating the fields, and for drawing 
loaded carts and wagons, over the muddy and ill-kept roads. Travel was largely 
by water. 
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As will be seen, our farmer and his wife and growing son led a busy but by no 
means unpleasant existence. They had plenty to eat, hunting and fishing provided 
them with both amusing and profitable pastimes, the foodstuffs, the tobacco they 
presently raised had a quick and ready market. Illness was rare, and the life of 
the community sober, law-abiding and industrious. Poverty, to anyone willing to 
work was unknown, and even the laziest, with a gun in his hand, and the Bay 
stretching out before him, was in no danger of starvation. The time-honored 
quip, that slaves in the early days of the State protested against being fed canvas- 
back duck every day in the week was probably based on some actual foundation. 

The conditions outlined above pertained, as we have said, to the general run 
of the colonists. There were others, men of wealth and position, who lived quite 
differently. This was particularly the case with those who brought servants and 
other retainers with them, and so became entitled to large estates. The houses 
they built, or had built for them, were far larger and more pretentious than the 
simple homes of the people we have described. By availing themselves of the serv- 
ices of carpenters, masons, craftsmen of various sorts who formed part of the 
expedition, they were able to erect commodious mansions. With money to buy 
food, servants to cook and serve it, silver, china and glassware brought from Eng- 
land to appoint their tables, they came, as time went on, to live in a manner 
and style which approached the best English standards. For sports they had hunt- 
ing and fishing, and presently, as horses became available, they took up racing, 
and rode to the hounds. 

It must not be supposed, however, that their time, or even a large part of it, 
was given over to sports. These men, of the landed gentry class, were quite as 
serious as the less-favored members of the colony, in their efforts to promote 
its progress. Their large estates and plantations required a vast amount of labor, 
with great stretches of woodland to be transformed into meadows for pasturing 
sheep and cattle, or broad fields for growing Indian corn and tobacco. In the 
beginning they spent a large part of their time supervising the work of clearing 
their land, building roads, fences, ditches, erecting their houses and the many 
other structures, from stables and barns to hog-pens and other outbuildings which 
were parts of the necessary equipment of any large and well-regulated farm. These 
men belonged to a class from which came many of England’s most distinguished 
leaders in political and other fields; they and their descendants were to play an 
equally prominent part in American public life, not only in Maryland, but in 
Virgina and indeed throughout all the Southern States. Primarily they were large 
landholders, farmers, as George Washington was a farmer, but in addition they 
were educated, intelligent and broadminded men, serving not only their own inter- 
ests but those of the community. Thomas Gerrard, for instance, whose grant cov- 
ering St. Clements’ Manor has heretofore been recorded, found time, while devel- 
oping his large estate to build on it a handsome chapel, for the use, at such 
hours as they might select, of both Protestants and Catholics living in the neigh- 
borhood. This was a great boon, in a region where houses of worship were few, 
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and means of communication, except on foot, almost totally lacking. These 
men of substance throughout the colony showed themselves ready at all times to 
serve the public interest, whether in political, military or other fields, and from 
their descendants have come a large number of Maryland’s most distinguished and 
successful citizens in every walk of life. 

The development of these large estates proceeded, of course, more slowly than 
was the case with the smaller, individual farms. Not only was the area of land 
to be cleared much greater, but to equip them properly with draft animals, cattle, 
barnyard fowl required considerable time, since all such stock, at the beginning of 
the colony, was lacking. There were, however, not a great number of these 
Manorial estates; from the time of the original landing, until close to the end of 
the century, only sixty-one in all were granted throughout the entire Province. 

Grants of land of the type made to Dr. Thomas Gerrard, in return for having 
transported a certain number of colonists across the ocean, were at first fairly 
numerous but as has already been pointed out, the amount of land given to 
those bringing five persons was reduced from 2,000 acres to 1,000 after the open- 
ing year. There were, however, two other ways in which Manorial rights could 
be obtained. 

One was through a special grant made by the Lord Proprietary to friends or 
relatives, and not dependent upon the bringing of colonists to the settlement. 
These have already been noted. It is evident that since the Proprietor owned 
all the land within the limits of the Province, he could present large tracts, with 
full Manorial rights, to whomsoever he chose. 

The third means of obtaining such rights was provided by certain statutes, 
known as the Plantation Acts, and as the colony increased in size, more Manors 
were erected under these acts than by the other two methods combined. 

The grants for bringing in others, many of them servants, indentured men, 
served its purpose excellently, in the beginning, since without someone to defray 
their expenses, many of those in the original expedition would have been unable 
to join the venture. But as the colony grew, with vast areas of land to be settled 
farther from the coast, it became apparent that men of a hardy and venturesome 
type were needed, rather than farmers, ready and willing to push northward and 
westward into the wilderness, where Indians of a fiercer and more warlike nature 
than the Piscataways were to be encountered, and conditions of life would be 
more dangerous. 

The first of these Plantation Acts, drawn up by Cecilius Calvert in the year 
1636, offered full Manorial Rights to those prepared to venture into the unknown 
and establish plantations of one, two and three thousand acres. In later acts it was 
set forth that such adventurers as could bring with them “twenty men between 
the ages of 16 and 50, each armed with a musket, a sword and a belt, a bandolier 
and flask, ten pounds of powder and forty pounds of bullet and goose shot,” 
should be granted 2,000 acres of land, to them and their heirs in perpetuity, with 
the right to erect thereon a Manor estate with full privileges and emoluments, 
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including those of both Court Baron and Court Leet. It was men of this bold 
and hardy type who now began the settlement of Maryland in a larger sense. 
Unlike the colonists in and around St. Mary’s, dwelling in the shadow of its 
fortified stockade, building homes, cultivating farms, these pioneers who ventured 
into the forests, and along the shores of the great rivers, the Bay, lived lives of 
hardship, of danger, that the earlier colonists had been spared. In a surprisingly 
short time, however, the ring of their axes, the reports of their muskets, began to 
be heard at many points far removed from the pleasant plantations of St. Mary’s. 

Having considered briefly the manner of life led by the early settlers, let us now 
inquire somewhat into their laws. 


CHAPTER VI 


MAKING THE COLONY’S LAWS 


Vv E HAVE SPOKEN, in an earlier chapter, of a provision in the Mary- 
land Charter by which the Lord Proprietary was given the power to make the 
colony’s laws. It should be noted, however, that they were to be made with the 
“advice, assent and approbation of the free men of the Province or of the greater 
part of them, or of their delegates or deputies,” to use the exact words of the 
charter. 

The population of the district in and around St. Mary’s City naturally in- 
creased, as more settlers arrived from England to join the colony. The section 
originally known as Augusta Carolina and which later in 1637 became St. Mary’s 
County, was divided, according to the English custom, into “Hundreds,” a hundred 
being an area of land having sufficient population to furnish a hundred fighting 
men for the army. Thus, as the City of St. Mary’s extended across the St. George 
River, the section on its western bank became known as St. George’s Hundred. 
Throughout all of the county, embracing some 270 square miles, but especially 
along the river banks, settlers quickly took up land, built homes, formed a stable 
and prosperous community. 

The meeting of the General Assembly held in the spring of 1635 was convened 
because at that time no laws existed for the government of the Province, and par- 
ticularly for the prosecution and punishment of persons guilty of more serious 
crimes. 

As we have seen from the grant to Thomas Gerrard, the Lords of Manors 
were empowered to hold Courts Leet, and deal with offenses ranging all the way 
from petty thievery to such major crimes as treason and murder. But the author- 
ity of such courts did not extend beyond the limits of the Manor lands, and these 
made up a very minor fraction of the whole. Outside of them, the colony had 
neither courts nor laws. 

To the average conservative Englishman, accustomed to the security afforded 
by a strict observance of law and order, the state of affairs which prevailed in 
the Province during the year immediately following its settlement was deplorable. 
No matter how well intentioned the majority of its inhabitants might be, such 
offenses as theft, drunkenness, assault and battery, and a wide variety of more 
serious crimes were certain to occur, especially as more settlers arrived from abroad. 
The Lord Proprietary, with whom lay the power to initiate laws, establish courts, 
appoint judges, had so far failed to do so. Without such machinery it became 
evident to the more thoughtful members of the colony that the safety and well- 
being of the community could not long be maintained. They considered it essen- 
tial that each and every citizen should feel secure in his person, his property, and 
his rights of various sorts. And since laws to that end were lacking, and as free 
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men, they were empowered by the Charter, to give the Lord Proprietary both their 
assent and their advice in making them, they decided to take action at once. 


We must consider carefully, and through such consideration try to understand, 
the motives which led to the meeting of the General Assembly in the year 1635. 
This is particularly true, because of the consequences which flowed from it. Un- 
fortunately we cannot refer to the records of the meeting, since they were de- 
stroyed, some nine years later, during an attack which Captain Richard Ingle, a 
trader associated with William Claiborne in his Kent Island venture, made on 
St. Mary’s. We shall hear more of that later. But even without these records, 
it seems clear that the free men of the colony met solely in the interests of good 
government, and not with any thought of defying the authority of their titular 
Lord and Master. 


We know that at the meeting in question they drew up and approved a series 
of laws and regulations based largely upon the common law of England. Crimes 
against persons and property were set forth in the usual way, and penalties pro- 
vided for those found guilty of them. These laws they delivered in due course 
to Governor Calvert for his and the Lord Proprietary’s approval, probably ex- 
plaining their action by stating that while they had rather put the cart before 
the horse, since it was provided in the Charter that the Lord Proprietary and 
not the Assembly was empowered to make the laws, he had not done so, and they 
had acted in the interests of all concerned, and to save valuable time. 


What the Governor said in reply we do not know. He could of course have 
rejected the laws out of hand, merely stating that the Assembly had exceeded its 
authority. That he did not proves him to have been a reasonable and intelligent 
man. No doubt he was convinced of the colonists’ good faith, for he sent the 
resolutions passed by the people to his brother Cecilius in England. Being on 
the ground, he fully realized the need of such legislation. Owing to delays in 
trans-Atlantic communication, especially during the storm-bound months of win- 
ter, many weeks passed before the documents came to Cecilius Calvert’s attention. 


Let us consider, now, his reactions in the circumstances. The second Lord 
Baltimore was, as has been repeatedly pointed out, a wise, just and even benev-° 
olent man. But he was also an autocratic one, jealous of his authority, and 
with certain fixed principles which he felt it his duty to uphold. By the terms of 
the Charter, the laws of the colony should originate with him, and not with the 
people. And he saw clearly that if he permitted his authority to be questioned, 
overridden, in this respect, it might soon be challenged in others. The conflict in 
his mind was a part, although a very small part, of an immensely greater struggle 
then going on in many parts of the civilized world. Feudalism was dying. The 
common people were beginning to assert their rights. Autocratic rule was being 
challenged by the forces of democracy. The Swiss had fought for, were about 
to gain, their freedom. In the Low Countries Dutch burghers had successfully 
challenged the power of Imperial Spain. Even in England, events were rapidly 
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moving toward civil war, and the overthrow of a despotic king. The whole west- 
ern world, was in a ferment against autocracy, against tyranny. 


It is doubtful that Cecilius Calvert had any such thoughts in mind, when the 
resolutions of the Maryland General Assembly reached him. So far as he was 
concerned the question was purely a personal one. As “Absolute Lord of Mary- 
land” he could not approve laws presented to him by his subjects, without relin- 
quishing some measure of his authority. That the laws were good ones made no 
difference. He immediately returned them, without his approval. 


To us today, all this pother about who should first suggest the colony’s laws 
may seem rather ridiculous. After all, the Lord Proprietary, in his position as 
ruler of a Palatinate, could do pretty much as he pleased. The power of life 
and death lay with him. He was fully authorized to suppress riots, put down 
rebellions, by force. In the English Palatinates, as they existed at the time George 
Calvert prepared his Avalon and Maryland charters, any person or group bold 
“earl palatinate” 
would have been promptly suppressed by armed retainers. The Lord of Avalon 
and Maryland had the right, should he so desire, to call out troops to enforce his 
will. 


enough to question or attempt to override the authority of an 


There, of course, lay the rub. What was a simple procedure, in England, 
presented certain grave, even insurmountable difficulties, in America. Had the 
Lord Proprietary contemplated any such action in the Maryland colony; had 
he considered for a moment imposing his authority upon the members of the 
General Assembly by force, he would have been obliged to call out the militia, 
which, as the militia and the Assembly were one and the same, both being com- 
posed of the free men of the colony, would have been equivalent to ordering the 
people to suppress themselves. Such a procedure, with pioneers each of whom 
had flintlock and powder horn hanging ready over his fireplace, would have been 
both ridiculous, and an incentive to revolution. Settlers in a new and virgin 
country, several thousands of miles away, could theoretically thumb their noses 
at him, if they felt so inclined. Still, the Lord Proprietary promptly and abruptly 
dismissed their code of laws, informing his brother the Governor that he would 
prepare and presently send over one of his own. 


Communication back and forth across the ocean was slow, and subject to many 
interruptions, delays. Another meeting of the General Assembly was held the 
following year, but nothing of importance was done. Some of the leading spirits 
in the colony held that the settlers, being still Englishmen, retained all their 
tights and privileges under English law. Others argued that under the Maryland 
Charter they were subjects of the Lord Proprietary, and must abide by his wishes. 
In the meantime, while waiting for the promised code to arrive, the colonists 
carried on as best they could by applying the common law of England. In this 
way they were able to maintain some measure of order in local government; the 
difficulty was that in certain types of criminal cases, especially those involving 
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life or limb, power to act was restricted by the provisions of the Charter, and 
lay solely in the Lord Proprietary’s hands. 

After much correspondence back and forth between Leonard Calvert and his 
brother, the promised rules and regulations for the government of the Province, 
prepared by Cecilius in England, at last arrived. They were brought over by 
John Llewger, whose name appears as “The Surveyor,” in the Thomas Gerrard 
Manorial Grant, and had been appointed by the Lord Proprietary to be Secte- 
tary of the Province. 

A meeting of the General Assembly, to consider the new code of laws, was 
called for the month of January, 1638. It was expected, of course, that approval 
would immediately follow . . . the more so, since the new laws were in many 
respects identical with those originally prepared by the colonists, and in some 
cases even more liberal. But to approve them now meant to recognize the sole 
authority of the Lord of the Province to propose such legislation, a right clearly 
given him by the Charter, even though the laws so made by him could not be- 
come operative without the colonists’ assent. 

The whole affair, on the surface at least, held elements of comedy, of opera 
bouffe . . . like two court ladies disputing with each other concerning which 
one should enter a room first, or indeed the classical argument regarding the 
priority of the chicken, versus the egg. Yet beneath its humorous and almost 
childish elements lay the same grave question that had confronted Cecilius Calvert 
when he disapproved the action of the Assembly . . . the question of authority. 

The free men of the colony also had a principle to maintain. Just as Cecilius 
Calvert feared that any challenge to his authority, however slight, might in the 
end bring about the destruction of all of it, so the colonists feared that to submit 
completely to autocratic rule would in the end be to sacrifice those liberties, those 
rights to self-government, for which Englishmen had fought ever since the days 
of King Alfred. It made no difference, that the laws were just; what mattered 
was that they, as free men, had taken no part in their making. The Lord Propri- 
etary was a wise and benevolent man, but who could guarantee the same benev- 
olence in his successor? At this meeting of the General Assembly of Maryland, : 
held in the year 1638, the two great world forces to which we have already te- 
ferred came into conflict . . . the forces of autocracy versus democracy. 

We have already spoken of the influence which a pioneer form of life inevitably 
exerts upon the minds of men. The members of the Assembly had been in their 
new homes less than four years, but during that time they had gained a sense 
of independence. Whatever Cecilius Calvert may have thought, in the well- 
ordered security of his overseas home, the colonists in his Maryland possessions, 
as free men, had no intention of building up, by their daily efforts, a State in 
which one man’s word was supreme. 

The meeting went forward in grave and very good order, with Leonard Calvert, 
as Lieutenant Governor, presiding, and the newly-appointed Secretary, John 
Llewger, there to present for ratification the Lord Proprietary’s list of regula- 
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tions. Nearly all the free men of the colony were present; those unable to attend 
sent proxies. This was an assembly of actual citizens, as distinguished from a 
parliament of elected representatives. By such meetings of the people them- 
selves, the democracies of ancient Greece made their laws. 

The Assembly acted without hesitation. Although there was little argument, 
most of those in attendance doubtless realized just what was at stake. The laws 
submitted by the Lord Proprietary were summarily’ rejected. Then the meeting 
drew up and passed an almost identical set of their own, which the Governor was 
requested, as before, to transmit to Cecilius Calvert for his approval. Events 
had moved in a complete circle, leaving the matter precisely as it was in the 
beginning. 

The colonists having refused to yield, only one recourse lay open to the Province’s 
titular ruler; he could declare his subjects in rebellion, and call out his armed 
forces. But of course Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, was far too wise 
and broadminded an individual to attempt anything of the sort. No doubt, being 
a firm believer in one-man rule, he resented the action of the colonists, but in 
August of the same year he accepted it. By this sacrifice of his rights, in one 
small matter, he retained the good will of his subjects. A less able and generous 
man, by attempting to enforce those rights to the letter might well have lost his 
entire colonial possessions. 

We have dwelt upon this early difference between Lord Baltimore and his 
colonists because, while of minor importance in the history of Maryland, it held 
tremendous significance in the future of America as a whole. The spirit of 
freedom, of resistance to tyranny in any form, the determination to be self- 
governing, which the people of Maryland displayed in 1638, was, a century and 
a half later to sweep over all the Thirteen Colonies, and result in the War of 
the Revolution. | Those decisions of the Maryland General Assembly, made at a 
period when the colony consisted of a mere handful of free men represented a 
victory for popular government, popular rights, far in advance of the times. 
It is not going too far to say, that at St. Mary’s City, between the years 1635 
and 1638, the seeds of American Democracy were planted. Not a democracy that 
depended for its success upon violence, upon bloodshed, but upon the quiet and 
determined spirit of men who were conscious of their inherent rights as human 
beings, and possessed the courage to assert them. It was the same spirit that in- 
spired the framers of the Declaration of Independence, in July, 1776. 

We have spoken, so far, of the dispute between Lord Baltimore and_ his 
colonists over the right to initiate laws, but have said nothing of the laws them- 
selves. Those enacted by the Maryland General Assembly in January, 1638, and 
approved by Cecilius Calvert, against his wishes, in August of that year, were 
largely intended as a test of power and, as we have seen, it was the Lord Pro- 
prietary who was forced to yield. In so yielding he made a further wise con- 
cession. In future, instead of requiring that legislation enacted by the Assembly 
be sent across the ocean for his approval, it was agreed that, in order to avoid 
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loss of time, laws when passed should go into effect immediately, subject to the 
Governor’s consent. However, should the Lord Proprietary later on find any 
not to his liking, he reserved to himself the power to veto them. In his letter to 
Governor Calvert, written from London on the 21st of August, 1638, he said, 
in part: 

“Dear Brother: 

“I do hereby give you full power and authority from time to time in every 
General Assembly summoned by you in the Province of Maryland, in my name 
to give assent to such laws as you shall think fit and necessary for the good 
government of the said Province of Maryland, and which shall be consented unto 
and approved of by the free men of that Province or the major part of them, 
or their deputies assembled . . . Provided that the said laws, so to be assented 
unto, be, as near as conveniently may be, agreeable and not contrary to the laws 
of England; every which law . . . I do hereby declare shall be in force within 
the said Province, till I or my heirs shall signify mine or their disassent thereto 

.” This letter was the act of a wise and able statesman. 

In the spring of 1639 another meeting of the Assembly took place, but this 
time it was not as heretofore a meeting of the free men of the colony. The number 
of settlers had increased to a point where such a gathering would have been so 
large as to prove unwieldy, and since the settlement had by now been divided into 
“Hundreds,” representatives from each Hundred, called Burgesses, were chosen 
to meet at St. Mary’s and enact additional legislation. With these Burgesses 
the Governor and his Council also sat, the Governor himself presiding. Later 
the two were separated, the Governor and Council forming an Upper, and the 
Burgesses a Lower House. 

The laws passed by the Assembly conformed in the main, as Cecilius provided in 
his letter, to those of England. The death penalty, in various forms, was inflicted 
for a wide variety of felonies and crimes. Treason, by ancient English custom, 
could be punished by “drawing, hanging and quartering,” and offenders guilty 
of such more modest crimes as murder, robbery, perjury, and blasphemy might 
also be executed, Lords of Manors being favored, however, to the extent that 
instead of hanging, they were merely beheaded. Sorcery, too, was a capital crime, 
and many lesser offenses received what we today would consider cruel and excessive 
punishments. 

For drunkenness, the offender could be publicly whipped, provided he con- 
sumed strong drink to such excess that it led to “the notable perturbation of 
any organ of sense or motion.” This test, in modern times, might be defined 
as when he was “blind, or staggering.” Debtors went to jail, as did those con- 
victed of eating meat during Lent, or on days throughout the year when by 
English law it was prohibited. Similar punishment was meted out to masters who 
failed to supply indentured servants with proper food, lodging and clothing. 
Standards of weight and measure were legally fixed, with penalties for any who 
misused them. Trading licenses, duties, were regulated, and any ill-treatment 
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of Indians, either in their persons or their property, was held to be a feiony. In an 
Act for military discipline, all able-bodied inhabitants of the colony were required 
to submit to inspection by a “sergeant of marshall once in every month” to show 
that they, and the colony, were prepared against possible attack. From the be- 
ginning, the people of Maryland maintained a militia. 

These several meetings of the General Assembly, during the first few years of 
the State’s existence, also considered carefully many qustions concerning the rela- 
tions of the settlers with their neighbors in Virginia. 

It will be remembered that prior to the sailing of the Ark and the Dove, 
Cecilius Calvert had received a decision from the King’s Privy Council, confirm- 
ing him in all his rights under the Maryland Charter. This decision, however, 
was still being contested by certain members of the Virginia Colony, among them 
William Claiborne and his associates, and the quarrel had already resulted in open 
warfare, centering around the possession of Kent Island. 

This question will be treated in the following chapter, but it is interesting to 
note here that soon after the laws of the Maryland Colony went into effect, and 
courts to enforce them had been set up, a grand jury, swiftly impanelled, found 
true bills against William Claiborne and several others associated with him in his 
Kent Island operations, for piracy and murder. 





CEAD iE Rav EL 
TROUBLE WITH VIRGINIA 


Be: MANY FACTS INVOLVED in the Maryland-Virginia controversy 
are so confusing, and the differences of opinion so wide, that volumes might be 
written on the subject without arriving at any profitable conclusion. Some author- 
ities regard Captain Claiborne, the leading figure in the long and bitter fight, 
as a valiant defender of his, and Virginia’s rights. Others look on him as an arch 
mischief-maker, who devoted all his time and energy over a period of many 
years to the sole end of destroying the Maryland colony . . . a purpose in which 
he very nearly succeeded. 

So far as the original cause of the trouble is concerned, we have already 
touched upon it briefly. Two important events must be borne in mind. One... 
that the orignal charter of the Virginia Company of London, under which the 
settlement of that region was begun, had been revoked by King James in the 
year 1623, and the affairs of the dissolved company wound up in the year fol- 
lowing . . . a decade before the first colonists arrived in Maryland. 

It should also be remembered that the men who were interested in the defunct 
company opposed, by every means in their power, the granting of the Maryland 
Charter, and that King Charles, James’s successor on the throne, finally turned the 
matter over to his Privy Council for a decision. Not until that decision had been 
rendered, upholding Cecilius Calvert in his rights, did this careful and prudent 
administrator permits his expedition on the Ark and the Dove to sail. 

The territory known as Virginia in the original grant had never been precisely 
defined. Generally speaking, it was a vast body of land extending from the 
Carolinas northward as far as the equally undefined boundaries of New England, 
and thus, of course, embraced the region covered by the charter given Lord Balti- 
more. Geography, especially the geography of the North American continent, 
was very hazily understood in English Court circles; there were no accurate maps, 
and sovereigns such as King James and King Charles made grants of enormous 
areas of land, including the right to exploit them, with only the vaguest notion 
of their nature, location and extent. 

The men who had promoted the Virginia Company, in spite of the revocation 
of their charter by King James, hoped to secure another grant, and with that 
hope in mind, naturally objected to the handing over of what they considered 
part of their territory to an outsider. And this objection was greatly intensified 
by the fact that the Virginia colonists were for the most part Protestants, favoring 
the Established Church of England, along with a considerable Puritan element, 
while Cecilius Calvert and those about him were Roman Catholics. Religious 
feeling ran high in England at that time; the bitter civil war between the fol- 
lowers of Cromwell and those of the Stuart King was in the making, and in 
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both the Virginia and New England settlements the Maryland colony was openly 
referred to as a “nest of Papists.” So intense was the feeling that on one 
occasion a shipload of corn, sent to Massachusetts was refused by the merchants 
there, although greatly needed, because it came from Maryland; the corn was 
however bought by the local authorities, and so far as we know was duly eaten 
despite Puritan scruples. In all fairness it should be recorded that this feeling of 
religous antagonism was not characteristic of the Maryland colonists, owing to 
the wise and tolerant attitude of Cecilius Calvert in the matter of freedom of 
worship. 


In addition to the reasons for enmity on the part of the Virginia settlers given 
above, they were further angered by the fact that the people of Maryland, under 
their charter, enjoyed much broader trading and commercial rights than did 
those of her sister colony. 


In spite of these various differences, however, the Governor of the Virginia 
settlement, John Harvey, a wise and broadminded man, realized that conflict be- 
tween the two growing colonies would be detrimental to the interests of both; 
there was ample room for all, and in obedience to the wishes of the King, he 
was ready to admit the authority of the Lords Baltimore over the territory clearly 
outlined and defined in the Maryland Grant. He had indeed shown this disposi- 
tion, by the friendly and hospitable reception given the voyagers on the Ark and 
the Dove, when they stopped in Virginia on their way to the mouth of the Potomac. 
The real obstacle to amicable relations between the two states was the attitude 


taken by Captain Claiborne. 


William Claiborne, member of an old and highly respected Yorkshire family, 
had come to Virginia in the year 1621 as a surveyor. An able, energetic and 
determined young man, filled with the spirt of adventure, he advanced rapidly 
in the new and vigorous colony on the James, and by the time the Ark and the 
Dove arrived in America had risen to become not only a member of Governor 
Harvey’s Council but the Virginia Secretary of State. 


In addition to these public offices, he was also engaged in private ventures of 
his own. Through influential friends in England he had obtained a royal license 
permitting him to trade with the Indians, although this license carried with it no 
grant of land. Indeed, it is doubtful that Claiborne and those associated with 
him desired any land grants; their business consisted solely in exchanging small 
articles such as knives, copper and brass ornaments, clothing, beads, and occa- 
sionally a musket, with the Indians throughout the Chesapeake Bay region, in 
return for beaver, muskrat, and other furs commanding a high price in the London 
market. To a man engaged in such traffic, patents for land would have been only 
a burden; he planned no permanent settlements, and looked on the whole vast 
territory originally covered by the vague term, “Virginia” as his legitimate field of 
operations. He was backed by a firm of London merchants, Cloberry & Com- 
pany, who not only marketed the fur pelts in England, but supplied Claiborne 
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with money for his venture. They also made him a special partner, by which 
arrangement he received a share in the profits of their joint operations. 


During the course of them he established a trading post on Kent Island, which, 
because of its location far to the north of the mouth of the Potomac, was clearly 
within the boundaries of the Maryland Province. At this post he built, with 
money furnished by his London associates, certain wharves, warehouses and dwell- 
ings for his employees, the whole constituting, not a settlement in the usual 
sense, but a post designed primarily as headquarters for his trading activities. 
The distinction is important, when we remember that the patent under which 
Claiborne operated gave him no authority to establish colonies, but covered only 
the right to trade, something that was illegal without a special license. 


The activities of Claiborne were soon brought to the attention of Governor 
Calvert, at his capital of St. Mary’s. In fact, both he and his brother knew a 
great deal about them, even before the Ark and the Dove set sail, and we may 
be sure that Cecilius, always jealous of his rights as Lord Proprietary, instructed 
Leonard to lose no time in asserting those rights, so far as Kent Island was con- 
cerned. 


As a result, Governor Calvert informed Claiborne that while he was free to 
continue his trading operations without interference by the government of Mary- 
land, it was imperative that he recognize the authority of Lord Baltimore, and 
also his ownership, under his charter, of Kent Island. It was admitted that a 
plantation had been established there; in fact representatives from the Kent Island 
settlement had actually been sent to the Virginia House of Burgesses at James- 
town—but since under a mere trading license Claiborne had planted his colony 
without proper authority, and since in any case the land belonged to, and formed 
part of, the Province of Maryland, claims to it by Virginia must be denied. 


These demands on Governor Calvert’s part were certainly fair; they formed no 
obstacle to Claiborne’s legitimate pursuits and were intended solely to establish 
the self-evident fact that Kent Island by the charter belonged to Maryland, and 
not to Virginia. Wishing to deal with the matter in a spirit of conciliation, 
Cecilius had instructed Leonard not to press the matter immediately upon his 
arrival in America on the Ark and the Dove, but after notifying Claiborne, to 
allow a year to pass, before adopting stronger measure. 


Claiborne, however, refused to be conciliated. He claimed that, having settled 
and cultivated the land, it could not be thereafter given away by the King, or 
included in the Maryland Province under the terms of the charter given Lord 
Baltimore, and which described the territory granted by it as land “hitherto un- 
cultivated.” This was a very fine legal point, particularly since the cultivation 
claimed by Claiborne had been done by him without any authority. But the ma- 
jority of the Virginia Governor’s Council, of which Claiborne was a member, 
sided with him, and advised open defiance, in spite of Governor Harvey’s opinion 
to the contrary. 
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In addition, Claiborne had his associates in London, William Cloberry, David 
Morehead and John DelaBarre address a petition to the King asserting their and 
Claiborne’s claims, and King Charles, apparently not understanding the situation, 
or having any clear idea of where Kent Island was located, sent a letter to the 
Governor and Council of Virginia, instructing them, as well as all others of his 
“Governors, Lieutenants and Officers of any of those Countries in America,” that 
the inhabitants of Kent Island . . . his Highness refers to it as “Kentish Island” 
.. . be not interrupted in their “trade or plantation,” but rather be encouraged in 
so good a work. It had been represented by Cloberry & Company, in their petition, 
that the Kent Islanders had endured various assaults and other indignities at the 
hands of Maryland, designed to drive them out and prohibit their trade. His 
Majesty also specifically prohibited Lord Baltimore and all other pretenders to 
plantations in those parts, from doing the Kent Islanders any violence, or other- 
wise disturbing or hindering them in their honest proceedings and trade. 

No such interference had been attempted, or even suggested by Lord Baltimore; 
on the contrary, he was particular to inform Claiborne, through Governor Calvert, 
that his legitimate operations as a fur trader could go on as before. The only 
point he did make, that the Island was part of his Maryland Province, and must 
be so recognized, the King’s letter did not mention at all. But Claiborne, quite 
without any legal authority, continued to insist that his trading post was a plan- 
tation, obscured the fact that under his license he had no right to establish a 
plantation, and met Governor Calvert’s modest demands with bitter defiance. 

This letter of the King was written in the autumn of 1634, but probably did 
not reach America until early the following year. Meanwhile claims were made, 
although never fully substantiated, that Claiborne and his agents had turned the 
Indians, hitherto entirely friendly toward the Maryland colonists, into sullen and 
dangerous enemies. 

During this period in the colony’s history there was a tremendous amount of 
correspondence between both the Governors of Virginia and Maryland, and Lon- 
don. Charges and countercharges were frequent. The accusations against Clai- 
borne, of having incited the Indians to violence, were investigated, denied. The 
King, as was to be expected, blew hot and cold. At one moment he did not 
hesitate to take, quite ignorantly, the part of the Kent Islanders against Lord 
Baltimore, and yet write to Governor Harvey a little later thanking him for giving 
the Lord Proprietary of Maryland loyal support. Perhaps, during the interval, 
Cecilius Calvert had taken occasion to acquaint his Majesty with the truth of the 
matter. He must also have succeeded in convincing Cloberry & Company that 
their chances of recovering possible losses through the Kent Island venture, would 
be better if they dealt directly with him, for presently we find the London fur 
merchants turning against Claiborne, now that his pretentions had jeopardized 
the continuance of their profitable fur trade. 

Convinced of the justice of his position, Cecilius Calvert sent instructions 
overseas to the effect that if Claiborne refused to acknowledge his, Lord Balti- 
motre’s proprietary rights to Kent Island, he was to be seized and detained a close 
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prisoner at St. Mary’s; also the Maryland authorities were to take possession, if 
possible, of his plantation on the Isle of Kent by force. 

Governor Calvert’s first direct action against Claiborne was to order the seizure 
of one of his ships, a pinnace called the Long Tail, in the Patuxent River, on the 
charge of trading in Maryland waters without a license from the provincial author- 
ities. Her master, Thomas Smith, was not held, but the vessel was taken to St. 
Mary’s. 

Smith, in defense of his position, exhibited among other papers a copy of the 
King’s letter above referred to, in which Lord Baltimore and any others were 
forbidden to disturb or hinder the Kent Islanders in their honest proceedings 
and trade. 

The Maryland authorities refused to be bound by the letter, intimating that it 
was probably false. This so incensed Claiborne that he fitted out an armed 
vessel, the Cockatrice, and sent it down the Bay, meanwhile breathing threats of 
vengeance, and declaring that the Governor of Maryland had defied the written 
orders of the King. 

The Cockatrice was a small craft, probably of the type known as a wherry; 
her orders were to capture any Maryland vessels she might meet. Near the mouth 
of the Pocomoke River two armed ships, the St. Margaret and the St. Helen, sent 
out by Governor Calvert, suddenly appeared, under the command of Captain 
Thomas Cornwalys, an able and adventurious young Englishman who had come 
over with the Ark and the Dove. The Cockatrice, sent out by Claiborne to capture 
trading vesels, was vastly overmatched, her commander, Lieutenant Ratcliffe War- 
ren, received a fatal wound early in the encounter and after several others had 
been killed on both sides the Cockatrice surrendered. This encounter, often re- 
ferred to as the first naval engagement in American waters, took place on the 
23rd of April, 1635, and since there had been deaths on the Maryland ships as 
well, resulted in the indictment of Claiborne by a grand jury on charges of piracy 
and murder, as recorded in the preceding chapter. 

Another encounter between one of Claiborne’s vessels, commanded by Captain 
Smith, and a Maryland craft, took place a little later, in which Smith gained the 
advantage, but for a time Governor Calvert allowed hostilities to cease. His 
friend, Governor Harvey of Virginia, had been deposed, thus greatly strengthen- 
ing the anti-Maryland party there. At the same time word came from England 
that Cloberry & Company, having turned against Claiborne, were sending out an 
agent named George Evelyn to replace him in the management of their affairs. 
This, a result no doubt of Lord Baltimore’s negotiations with the fur merchants 
in London, made it seem probable that the trouble over Kent Island could be 
settled without further bloodshed, and caused Governor Calvert to stay his hand. 

Evelyn, having reached the Island and heard Claiborne’s story, proceeded to 
St. Mary’s, where he received a full account of the controversy from the Gov- 
ernor’s point of view. This so impressed him that he returned to Kent Island 
fully convinced that the Maryland authorities were in the right, and his first act 
was to call a meeting of the settlers there and inform them of his decision. Mean- 
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while, Claiborne, enraged, set sail for England to report to Cloberry & Company, 
and later to dispute his case with them in the courts. Evelyn, by Governor Cal- 
vert’s order, was placed in command of the Island. 

For a time all went well, but Claiborne’s friends among the Islanders, headed 
by his brother-in-law, John Boteler, and the former master of the Long Tail, 
Thomas Smith, were secretly stirring up trouble, helped by the fact that Evelyn, 
as Cloberry’s agent, was compelled to proceed against a number of the local 
planters for debt. These men, who owed the Cloberry Company for supplies 
became antagonistic when placed under arrest, and with their friends joined 
with Smith and Boteler in their opposition to Evelyn, the new agent. Soon the 
bulk of the Island’s population was in open revolt, and Governor Calvert, apprised 
of the situation, decided that the time had come for drastic action. 

He thereupon called together a force of men, loaded them on shipboard, and 
proceeded to the Island. The attack, which was made at dawn, came as a surprise, 
the fort guarding the little settlement was taken without firing a shot, and both 
Boteler and Smith were made prisoners. 

The second encounter between the Governor’s naval forces and one of Clai- 
borne’s vessels had also resulted in bloodshed, with lives lost on both sides. Clai- 
borne’s ship had been commanded by Captain Smith, and the indictment by the 
grand jury, for piracy and murder, was not confined to Claiborne alone, but to 
several others acting under his orders. As a result of this indictment, Smith was 
carried to St. Mary’s, tried before the Assembly and condemned to death. Boteler, 
who had taken no active part in the hostilities, was pardoned, and later came into 
considerable favor in the Maryland colony. 

Order on Kent Island was finally restored, although not until Governor Cal- 
vert had sent a second expedition there. Evelyn, who appears to have been a 
rather slippery character, concerned more with his own gain, than with serving the 
Cloberry interests, received a Manor Grant on the mainland; he was doubtless 
used for a time by Governor Calvert in the struggle against Claiborne, but his 
favor did not endure. In 1638 he was replaced as commander of Kent Island by 
William Brainthwaite, and so disappears from the Maryland scene. 

The final act in this phase of the dispute with Virginia took place in London. 
The whole affair was referred to the Board of Commissioners for the Planta- 
tions, an official body dealing with English colonies abroad. Their decison was 
unequivocal; they held that since Claiborne possessed only a trading license, while 
Lord Baltimore had been given a land grant by the King, the latter’s claim to 
Kent Island was superior. 

This ended the matter, for the time being, but it was soon to be revived. Events 
in England were rapidly tending toward civil war, and with the authority of 
King Charles I about to be questioned at home, it was inevitable that it would 
likewise be defied abroad. We shall discuss later the effect of Cromwell’s rise 
to power, on the growing Maryland colony, and on its relations with its sister 
State south of the Potomac. There were some dark days ahead for the followers 
of Lord Baltimore. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 


Oe OF THE MOST STRIKING features of the early history of Mary- 
land is the rapidity with which the infant colony developed. Three main causes 
undoubtedly contributed to this speedy progress, a progress enjoyed by no other 
settlement on the American coast. 

First among these was the plentiful, even over-abundant food supply. Unlike 
the Massachusetts colony, and to some extent that of Virginia, the settlers of 
Maryland, as we have already seen, never faced the danger of hunger. Fish, 
game, corn supplied both by the Indians and by their own rapidy-expanding planta- 
tions, made. them self-sustaining from the outset, and so able to devote their time 
and energies to the rapid development of agriculture and trade. In this they were 
assisted by a pleasant and equable climate, and so escaped the long winter hard- 
ships which the New England settlers were forced to endure. Men who are cold 
or hungry, or both, rarely progress so rapidly as those whom Nature treats with 
kindness. 

A second and important reason for the speedy development of the Maryland 
colony is to be found in the friendly relations between the first settlers and the 
Indians. For several months, as we have seen, the members of the two races 
shared the same village, and in the course of this intimate association the colonists 
gained information concerning the products of the country, the best ways of 
hunting, fishing and tracking down the game of the region, the cultivation and 
use of Indian corn and other native products, which were later to prove of enor- 
mous value to them. None of this information would have been received had 
early treatment of the savages rendered them hostile, and, what is even more im- 
portant, the settlers were not obliged to spend a large part of their time in need- 
less and exhausting warfare, but could concentrate their energies on the develop- 
ment of their farms. In Virginia, on the contrary, trouble with the Indians was 
frequent, and in 1622 culminated in the massacre of a large part of the colony. 
Maryland settlers experienced a certain amount of difficulty with the Susquehan- 
nocks, many of whom had been sold firearms by Dutch and Swedish traders along 
the Delaware River, and when these fierce warriors presently came down from the 
upper reaches of the Chesapeake, murdering and burning, expeditions had to be 
organized against them, but on the whole the Maryland colonists experienced little 
trouble from the Indian tribes. 

A third important element in the rapid progress of the Maryland settlement 
was the growing demand in England and on the Continent for tobacco. This 
fragrant American weed, first brought from Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, had 
taken Europe by storm. It could not be grown in the Massachusetts Colony, 
because of the rigorous climate. And in Virginia, the only source of supply up 
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to now, its cultivation and export had been interrupted by famine, by the trouble 
with the Indians mentioned above, and by other plagues and drawbacks to which 
that colony in its early days was subjected. As a result, the rapidly expanding 
plantations of Maryland began almost at once to supply a large part of the 
European market with tobacco and to establish a reputation for their product 
which has been held to this day, when annually some twenty million pounds are 
exported. 

In addition to abundant food, temperate climate, friendly relations with the 
Indians and a flourishing market for its tobacco, the Maryland Colony was well 
governed, and its homogenecus population of free men, including a considerable 
proportion of the wealthier and more intelligent class, gave it advantages which 
soon made Lord Baltimore’s Province the most prosperous along the coast, and 
drew new settlers to it in ever increasing numbers. 

So rapidly did the new city of St. Mary’s expand that in 1639 the number 
of persons desiring to cross to St. George’s, on the western bank of the river was 
great enough to cause a public ferry to be authorized by the Assembly, with the 
charge for passage set at one pound of tobacco per person. Yet the colony had 
been in exisence only five years. In that same year, 1639, a water mill was also 
established by the authorities, to grind grain for the community. 

The almost universal use of tobacco as money gives us some idea of the extent 
to which it was cultivated. A little wheat was grown; enough for local needs, 
and to avoid possible food shortage, every planter was required by law to cultivate 
at least two acres of corn, but tobacco was the staple crop of the plantations, 
and when the ships came in at St. Mary’s with supplies from overseas, there was 
busy trade at the docks, with planters exchanging their bales and “casks” of 
tobacco, duly weighed, for all the various necessities and luxuries which an agri- 
cultural colony, practically without industries, did not possess. 

A list of these imports would be a long one, embracing such homely articles as 
“broad and felling axes, hand-sawes, shovells, chissels, awgurs, howes, grindstones 
and Nailes of all sorts.” Also, for the kitchen, iron pots and kettles, frying pans, 
gridirons, skillets, spits, and “platters, dishes and spoones of wood.” There was also 
a mounting demand, as the setlement increased in prosperity, not only for cloth 
of various sorts, but for silks and velvets, shoes and stockings of a more elegant 
quality than the homemade sort, and even lace points, falls and caps. Among 
delicacies for the table, the ships brought “Clarret wine, burnt, Canary Sacke, 
Conserves, Marmalades, Suckets and Spices, Holland and old Cheshire cheese, 
Gammons of Bacon, Beefe packed up in Vinegar, Leggs of Mutton minced, and 
stewed, and close packed up in tried Sewet or Butter, Juyce of Limons,” and 
many other condiments for the table, particularly the tables of the gentry, and the 
other more prosperous members of the community. The people of Maryland, 
from the very earliest days of the Colony, were fond of good eating. As Stieff 
writes, in the Introduction to his admirable Eat, Drink and Be Merry in Mary- 
land, “Marylanders have established for themselves an unassailable reputation as 
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builders de luxe of dining rooms . . . In all my meanderings I have yet to see 
an unimportant dining room in a Maryland Manor.” 


In addition to food, clothing, weapons and the like, there was also a constant 
demand for fine furniture, as the houses of the rapidly prospering community 
increased in both size and numbers, and returns from the great tobacco plantations 
grew larger. The trade in furs, too, became increasingly important, and English 
ship-owners soon were sending their merchant vessels to the Maryland Province in 
a steady and growing stream. 


Owing to the lack of both roads and draft animals during the first few years 
of the colony, goods were mainly transported by water. A large proportion of 
the earlier plantations having been located along the river banks, it became both 
necessary and easier to send loads of corn, of tobacco, to market by boat. When 
plantations were some distance from the water, a stout pole was run through the 
center of a hogshead or “cask” of tobacco, rude shafts were fixed to either end 
of the pole, and a plodding ox dragged the cask down to the river landing, the 
hogshead of tobacco rolling on its improvised axle like a huge wheel. There is 
today a well-used thoroughfare on the outskirts of the city of Baltimore named 
the “Rolling Road,” which was so used in past days to bring tobacco to vessels in 
the Patapsco River. 


One consequence of the use of boats of various kinds and sizes, for transporta- 
tion purposes, in these early days, as well as for the growing industries of fur 
trading, of fishing, was a rapid expansion of the shipwright’s trade. At first the 
settlers’ shipyards turned out only small river or bay craft; later were they to 
build vessels for the coastal and overseas commerce of the colony. Following the 
custom of the Indians, the settlers soon learned to make canoes by burning or 
chiselling out the great logs that the Maryland forests provided; some of these 
swift dugouts were of considerable size, and equipped with leg of mutton sails, 
and centerboards to prevent leeway, proved admirable craft for many purposes. 
They were peculiarly a product of the Chesapeake Bay region, and are still made 
at some points along the Bay shores, notably in the neighborhood of Solomon’s 
Island at the mouth of the Patuxent River, at St. Michael’s, in Taibot County, 
and elsewhere. Other distinctive types of Bay boats were skipjacks, bug-eyes and 
pungies, used in the rapidly developing oyster trade. Maryland forests supplied 
white oak, pine, ash, hickory, cedar and other woods suitable for shipbuilding, in 
great abundance. The famous “Wye” oak, now a ward of the State, is said to 
be the largest white oak tree in the country. With timber plentiful, and boats of 
all sorts an early necessity, it is not surprising that Maryland soon became, and 
has ever since remained, a great shipbuilding center. It was the Chesapeake Bay 
yards that produced the famous Baltimore Clippers, as well as the frigate Con- 
stellation, sister ship to the Constitution. Even after the days of the wooden 
vessels had passed, Maryland continued and still continues to figure largely in the 
shipbuilding industry of the nation. 
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Agriculture, particularly in the growing of tobacco, and the lively trade in 
furs, made that first decade in the history of the embryo State an era of golden 
prosperity. Travellers, both from abroad, and from other of the American col- 
onies, spoke of the comfortable living conditions to be found there, the abundance 
and superior quality of the food. Slave labor, on any large scale was not at first 
introduced, although negroes had been used in Virginia as early as 1619, fifteen 
years before the landing of the Ark and the Dove. Father White speaks of 
bringing a mulatto from Virginia to Maryland, but this was an indentured 
servant, not a slave; the first mention of negro slaves is found in an Act of the 
Assembly for 1663, providing for the erection of stocks and pillories. The ex- 
panding tobacco plantations, however, were soon to draw slave labor to the colony, 
to carry on in almost tropical summer heat a type of work which white men 
found it difficult to perform successfully. Meanwhile, with servants lacking, espe- 
cially among the less wealthy members of the community, Maryland housewives 
spent much time in their kitchens, during those first early years, concocting the 
succulent dishes, the culinary triumphs, of which they were and still are so justly 
proud. 

They had, it is true, unusual resources to draw upon. The Chesapeake Bay, and 
the country round about it, provided, as we have said before, an inexhaustible 
supply of seafood, shellfish, game. It was not difficult for a woman to interest 
herself in the art of cooking, with such things as wild geese, turkeys, ducks, ven- 
ison, partridge and quail to practice upon, to say nothing of terrapin, hard and 
softshell crabs, oysters, clams, bluefish, trout, shad and many other similar deli- 
cacies, all so plentiful as to be obtained from Indian hunters and fishermen prac- 
tically for the asking. It was in such an atmosphere of abundance that the tra-' 
ditions of Maryland cooking, of Maryland hospitality were born, and even when 
negro servants, slaves, came to perform the manual work of the kitchens, Mary- 
land housewives were there to guide and oversee their labors. 

We have laid stress upon this golden era of prosperity in the Maryland col- 
ony, due to the speedy expansion of both its agriculture and its commerce, be- 
cause, for reasons entirely beyond the early settlers’ control, their progress was soon 
to be not only interrupted, but for a time completely upset. 

The reasons lay in England, and arose from the bitter conflict about to be 
begun, between King Charles and the Cavaliers on the one hand, and the Par- 
liamentary and Puritan forces led by Oliver Cromwell on the other. There were 
religious as well as political causes for this conflict, which were bound to have 
grave repercussions overseas. We need only remember that the Lords Baltimore, 
in spite of their tolerance in matters of religious worship, were Catholics, and 
close friends of the Stuarts, while the Roundheads of Cromwell were Puritans, of 
extremely bigoted type, to realize how grave and even disastrous those repercussions 
were bound to become. That the Maryland Colony suffered bitterly from them 
is a matter of history. We shall endeavor to trace in succeeding chapters the 
course of events, in so far as they affected the Province and its mounting pros- 


perity. 


GriAR CUERSIX 


EFFECT OF CROMWELL’S RISE TO POWER 
ON THE MARYLAND COLONY 


In THE EARLY SPRING OF 1642, just eight years after the Ark 
and the Dove sailed into Potomac, open warfare broke out in England between 
the forces of King Charles, and those of the Parliamentary party led by Oliver 
Cromwell. Those eight years, as we have seen, were marked by rapidly increas- 
ing prosperity, so far as the Maryland Colony was concerned. Now, for a time, 
this happy era was to come to a close. 

We need not, for our purposes, go very deeply into the complex political and 
religious question which plunged the people of England into a devastating civil 
war. The history of that great struggle concerns us here only so far as it 
affected the course of events in the Province of Maryland. Curiously enough, 
the conflict between King and Parliament in England involved much the same 
question that had arisen between Lord Baltimore and the Maryland Assembly 
only a few years before; the question of who should make the people’s laws. 
Basically, it was the age-old struggle between Autocracy and Democracy, waged, 
in one form or another, since the days of ancient Greece. 

Charles I, like his father James, believed implicitly in the divine right of kings. 
Obviously, if his acts were divinely sanctioned, a king could do no wrong. Yet 
this curious theory, dating back to the days of the Egyptian Pharaohs and the 
Priest-Kings of Babylonia, had been challenged and overthrown in England four 
hundred years before Charles’ time, when the Barons at Runnymede forced King 
John to sign the Magna Carta. Since that historic day, the free men of England, 
through their Parliament, had maintained the right to make their own laws. 
With the sublime arrogance so characteristic of the Stuarts, Charles I, who “never 


> refused to convene Parliament for 


said a foolish thing and never did a wise one,’ 
eleven years, during which time he made such laws as he saw fit, without regard 
to the wishes of the English people. 

Like King Charles, Lord Baltimore had also claimed this right, at least in so 
far as initiating laws was concerned. He did not, however, go to the length of 
dismissing his Assembly, when opposed. Had Charles I possessed Cecilius Calvert’s 
wisdom, he might not have lost his throne—and his head. 

There was, however, a religious as well as a political side to the struggle in 
England. To the King, who had married a Catholic wife, as well as to many 
of his Cavalier supporters, the theory of the divine right of kings was far more 
acceptable than to the Scotch and English Protestants, the dour Puritans, who 
made up the bulk of the Parliamentary party. Religious antagonism in those days, 
so soon after the historic and bloody struggle between Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary, was fierce and bitter, with much bigotry on both sides, and this added 
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fuel to the flames of the civil war now sweeping England from the Channel to 
the Scotch border. 

Naturally both these divisions, political and religious, were reflected in the 
colonies across the water, and particularly so in the Maryland Province. Not only 
were the Calverts of the Catholic faith, but George, the first Lord Baltimore, 
cwed his title to James Stuart, and Cecilius had Charles to thank for the Charter 
which gave him Maryland. By every rule of friendship and gratitude Lord Balti- 
more was bound to support the party of the King. His fortunes were linked with 
those of the Stuarts, in spite of the fact that there were many in the Maryland 
colony who did not share either his political or his religious beliefs. As a result, 
the rapidly growing settlement seethed with violent discussion, some taking one 
side and some the other, while all were filled with doubt and apprehension, not 
knowing how the struggle across the ocean would turn out. 

Lieutenant Governor Calvert, himself a prey to this doubt, fearful of the dan- 
ger which might result from espousing either side, decided in the spring of 1643 
to go to England and consult his brother as to what course he should pursue. 
The future seemed so uncertain that he felt it necessary to learn at first hand 
the wishes of the Lord Proprietary. On leaving Maryland he appointed Giles 
Brent, a man of substance and owner of a considerable estate on Kent Island, 
to be Acting Governor during his absence. 

For a time matters went smoothly, except for a certain amount of trouble with 
the Susquehannock Indians, raiding boldly down the Chesapeake from the north. 
Soon, however, news began to come in, by trading ships, of Parliamentary suc- | 
cesses, of defeats sustained by the forces of the King. The people of Maryland 
shook their heads, not because they were by any means predominantly Royalist, 
but because they feared, since their Lord Proprietary was, that victory by Cromwell 
and his party would lay the Province open to bitter reprisals. The future seemed 
dark and uncertain. Meanwhile, Governor Berkeley of Virginia, loyal to the 
King, had also sailed for England to learn for himself how matters stood. His 
departure left Claiborne’s adherents, in fact the entire anti-Maryland group in 
Virginia, free once again to act in the Kent Island affair, still a sore spot in spite 
of the decision rendered by the Commissioners for the Plantations in London. With 
matters in England becoming more and more turbulent the Virginians felt, not 
without reason, that the decision might ultimately be upset. 

One of Claiborne’s associates, a certain Captain Richard Ingle, went about the 
Potomac and neighboring waters in his trading ship, announcing himself in favor 
of the Parliamentary Party, and shouting defiance to the King. 

When reports of these utterances reached St. Mary’s, Acting Governor Brent, 
with greater zeal than wisdom, issued a proclamation declaring Ingle a rebel and 
pirate, and ordering his vessel seized, and the Captain himself placed under 
arrest. 

A moment’s reflection serves to show the folly of this action. At a time when 
the outcome of events in England could not be foretold. Governor Brent had 
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placed the authorities of the Maryland Colony squarely on the side of the Royal- 
ists. Obviously, should the King’s party lose, matters would go hard with his 
supporters. 

There were many in the Province who realized this, and when Ingle had been 
brought in, a prisoner by the sheriff, an attempt was made to remedy the blunder 
by allowing him to escape. The affair was handed quite openly by two of the 
Governor’s Council, Captain Thomas Cornwalys, in command of the militia of 
the colony, and James Neale, both of whom were later brought to trial for their 
actions. 

The blunder, however, was not remedied; on the contrary, Ingle’s arrest, by 
making him a martyr in the eyes of those opposed to the King, merely strength- 
ened his hand. There were many among the Maryland colonists who sympathized 
with the Parliamentary Party, not from religious convictions alone, but because 
they believed in popular government and thought Cromwell and his followers, in 
cpposing the autocratic and even tyrannical actions of King Charles, were quite 
right. As a result, Captain Ingle, who after his “escape” continued to stir up 
trouble with even greater vigor, gained many followers throughout the Province. 

In September of the following year, 1644, Governor Calvert returned to his 
sadly disturbed colony, an ill and broken man. He must have heard, before leav- 
ing England, of Cromwell’s great victory over the King’s forces at Marston Moor, 
earlier in the year. We can imagine that the action of Governor Brent in the 
Ingle matter sorely displeased him, for he promptly appointed his cousin, William 
Brainthwaite, to take Brent’s place. 

It may be wondered that Governor Calvert found it necessary to appoint 
anyone to act for him, since he had now returned to the colony himself. The 
reason was his own immediate departure for Virginia, where, through Governor 
Berkeley, a staunch adherent of the King, he hoped to obtain help. Apparently 
both Ingle, and Captain Claiborne, who was now back in America, had created 
so much dissatisfaction throughout the Maryland Colony that Governor Calvert 
felt he would need an armed force to restore order. 

In this he seems to have been right, for soon after his departure for Virginia, 
Captain Ingle appeared before the City of St. Mary’s aboard a heavily armed 
ship, the Reformation . . . a name which indicated clearly enough his political 
sympathies . . . along with, according to some authorities, several smaller vessels. 
Landing a body of men he took the Maryland capital by surprise, captured and 
set fire to the town, and made off with, among other plunder, the Lord Proprie- 
tary’s Great Seal. It was during this affair that the records of the first meetings 
of the General Assembly were destroyed. Ingle claimed to have authority from 
Parliament for his attack. 

Captain Claiborne, as we have pointed out, was now back in America, more 
than ever determined to regain possession of his Kent Island Plantation. He 
brought with him an appointment by the King, as Treasurer of the Virginia Col- 
ony for life. This definitely aligned him with the Royalist Party, to which, it 
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will be remembered, his friend Captain Ingle was bitterly opposed. Questions of 
loyalty to anyone or anything except their own fortunes did not disturb these two 
adventurers, however; they promptly joined forces, Claiborne seized Kent Island, 
and in conjunction with Ingle began a systematic invasion of the Maryland Prov- 
ince which lasted almost two years, and came to be known as “The Plundering 
Time.” During this period the colony was virtually without government of any 
sort; Claiborne, in spite of his “King’s commission,” did not hesitate to support 
Ingle in persecuting those who upheld the Royalist cause, and all who continued 
loyal to the Proprietary were made to suffer. According to Scharf, some were 
stripped of their possessions and driven from the Province, while others, although 
allowed to remain, were ruined by confiscations and heavy fines. That the perse- 
cutions conducted by Ingle in the name of the Parliamentary forces were also 
tinged by religious bigotry is made evident by the fact that Father White, the 
aged priest who had come to the colony along with the first settlers on the Ark 
and Dove, was sent to England in chains, together with a number of others, mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, who had not, Scharf tells us, engaged in any political 
activities. The Maryland Colony up to this time, thanks to Lord Baltimore’s 
tolerance in matters of worship, had been entirely free from religious bigotry; 
it remained for Ingle and his followers to introduce it, not from any inward 
convictions, but solely for their political advantage and material profit. In an 
address made by the Maryland Assembly to Lord Baltimore in the year 1649, 
the troubles of the colony during this “plundering time” are thus described: 

“Great and many have been the miseries, calamities and other sufferings which 
your poor distressed people, inhabitants of this Province, have sustained and un- 
dergone here since the beginning of the heinous rebellion first put in practice by 
that Pirate Ingle and afterwards almost for two years continued by his accom- 
plices and confederates, in which time most of your Lordship’s loyal friends here 
were spoiled of their whole estate and sent away as banished persons out of the 
Province; those few that remained were plundered and deprived in a manner of all 
livelihood and subsistence, only breathing under that intolerable yoke which they 
were forced to bear under those rebels, which then assumed the Govt. of your 
Lordship’s Province unto themselves . . . ” 

The address continues at considerable length, reciting the hardships to which 
the people of Maryland had been subjected, but we have quoted enough to show 
how different was the condition of the colony now, from that which had prevailed 
only five years before. Then all was peace and prosperity; now the Province had 
been well-nigh ruined by a conflict that was being fought over two thousand miles 
away. Even in those days, it seems, the American people could not escape the 
effects of foreign wars upon the happiness and ordered progress of their daily 
lives. 

Governor Calvert returned from Virginia with an armed force in the summer 
of 1646, and retook possession of the Province in the name of Lord Baltimore. 
There was some slight difficulty with a certain Captain Hill, who had been sent 
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on ahead by the Royalist Governor of Virginia to dispose of the rebellious Ingle, 
and had himself assumed the authority of governor. However, Leonard Calvert 
regained the Province without bloodshed, Hill returned to Virginia, and the 
newly-returned Governor set about the task of restoring law and order. Claiborne 
resisted for a time, but the Kent Islanders had had enough of violence and re- 
fused to support him, and after a few months he retired from the scene for a 
second time. 

This was late in the year 1646. During the following summer Governor Cal- 
vert, worn out by the strain of events, died. He had made the Province a just 
and able executive, and its people were to feel deeply his loss. Before his death 
he designated Thomas Greene as his successor, until word could be sent to Cecilius 
Calvert in London, and his wishes learned. 

Lord Baltimore, striving to preserve a peaceful neutrality between the opposing 
parties in England, doubtless knew then that the cause of the King was doomed, 
although almost two years were to elapse before the unfortunate monarch was 
sent to the block. The defeat at Naseby had ended the Royalist hopes. On 
receiving word that Greene, who was both a Catholic and a Royalist had been 
made Governor pro tem, Cecilius Calvert at once supplanted him by appointing 
to the office a Protestant and supporter of the Parliamentary Party, William Stone. 
This, in view of Cromwell’s rise to power, was a wise move, especially since by 
far the larger part of the inhabitants of the colony were now of the Protestant 
faith. In addition, Lord Baltimore saw to it that a majority of the new Council 
sympathized with both Governor Stone’s religious and political views, thus in- 
suring harmony in the Provincial government. 

These concessions were made, of course, as a result of the Parliamentary Party’s 
victory, and prove that Cecilius Calvert was a realist. To insure, however, the re- 
ligious toleration which this far-seeing statesman believed to be the only proper 
basis for the colony’s success, officers of the Province were required by oath to 
preserve the freedom of worship which had been guaranteed the settlers by the 
terms of the Maryland Charter. In the spring of 1649, this freedom was further 
reinforced by the passage of “An Act Concerning Religion” by the General As- 
sembly, usually referred to as the “Toleration Act.” Profanation of the “Lord’s 
Day,” taunting others or calling them names on account of their religion, were 
punishable by fine, whipping or imprisonment, and, as in the text of the Charter 
itself, freedom of worship was permitted to all Christians, of no matter what 
sect. It should be noted, however, that belief in the divinity of Christ was requi- 
site, and any who denied this divinity could be punished with death. At the time 
this seemed a fair enough provision, meant to cover existing differences between 
Catholics and various branches of the Protestant faith; it did not take into con- 
sideration other religious groups composed of those who, while worshipping God 
refused to admit the divinity of Christ. 

The Act of Toleration was passed early in the year (1649) in which Charles 
I was beheaded. When news of his execution reached America, both the Vir- 
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ginia Colony, and that of Maryland, shocked by this act of regicide, proclaimed 
Charles II King. In Maryland the step was taken by the Governor pro tem, 
Thomas Greene, who, it will be remembered was both a Catholic and a Royalist. 

As soon as word of Stone’s appointment to the governorship was received at 
St. Mary’s, the new Governor promptly reversed Greene’s action and declared 
for the Parliament, acting, no doubt, on instructions from Cecilius Calvert. Un- 
fortunately, however, reports had gone to London telling of the stand taken by 
the two colonies, Maryland and Virginia, and the Parliamentary leaders in Lon- 
don, greatly incensed, decided to send out an expeditionary force to reduce these 
rebellious provinces to submission. 

Lord Baltimore, greatly embarrassed by Greene’s hasty action, did his best to 
convince Cromwell and his advisors that the stand had been taken without his 
knowledge and authority, and succeeded in having the order to proceed against 
the Maryland Colony rescinded, at least in so far as specifically naming it was 
concerned. The wording of the order, however, to reduce “The Plantations 
within the Chesapeake” could readily be interpreted to cover Maryland, and as 
matters turned out was so interpreted by the Commissioners appointed to re- 
ceive the rebellious colonies’ submission. 

While affairs were thus taking shape in England, Governor Stone was doing 
his best to carry out the instructions sent to him by Lord Baltimore. Among these 
instructions was one urging that steps be taken to bring at least five hundred new 
settlers into the Province. Casting his eyes about he discovered that a considerable 
body of Puritans, then living in Virgina, were dissatisfied with their situation 
under a government strongly favoring the established English Church, and wished 
to emigrate. Explaining to them the tolerance of Maryland laws in the matter 
of religious worship, Stone invited these Puritans to become citizens of the Prov- 
ince. Many hundreds accepted his offer and sailing up the Chesapeake Bay landed 
at the mouth of a river which they named the Severn. Here they settled, calling 
the place Providence; it was later to be renamed Annapolis, and to supplant St. 
Mary’s as the capital of the State. 

The expedition to reduce the recalcitrant Chesapeake Bay “Plantations” had 
by now reached American waters. Its attention was first turned to Virginia, and 
not until the year 1652 did armed forces of Parliament appear before St. Mary’s. 
Under the guns of warships, effective resistance would have been impossible, nor 
was any attempted; Governor Stone had already, by reversing Greene’s proclama- 
tion, acknowledged the authority of the Parliament. He did insist, however, upon 
retaining his position as the duly appointed Governor of the Province. 

Matters might have proceeded with a fair degree of harmony had it not been 
for the personalities of the two Commissioners designated by the Parliament to 
receive the submission of the Province. One of these, Richard Bennett, was a 
Puritan emigrant who had come from Virginia to take advantage of the tolerant 
Maryland laws. One might have supposed that a decent sense of gratitude 
would have caused him to remain faithful to the government which had afforded 
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him asylum, and to which he had sworn allegiance, but he could not forget that 
Lord Baltimore was of the Roman faith and hence in Puritan eyes a “Papist.” By 
a singular twist of fate the second Commissioner was none other than that bitter 
enemy of the Calverts and all their works, William Claiborne. By what means 
he had succeeded in persuading Parliamentary leaders that his former Royalist 
coat had now been completely turned is not precisely known, but with Bennett’s 
cooperation he now proceeded to revenge himself for the defeats he had sus- 
tained in the Kent Island controversy. 

One of the first actions of the Commissioners was to remove Governor Stone 
from office, and when he persisted in maintaining his authority as the legal rep- 
resentative of the Lord Proprietary, to remove him for the second time, and 
deprive all who supported him of their right of franchise. This included the 
Catholic members of the colony, who naturally took Lord Baltimore’s side. Still 
further to gratify his desire for revenge, Claiborne, ably assisted by the Puritan, 
Bennett, forced the Assembly to destroy freedom of worship in the Province by 
passing an act withdrawing it from both “Papists” and adherents of the Anglican 
Church. 

Meanwhile, in the previous year (1653) Oliver Cromwell had assumed the 
office of Lord Protector, and there is no doubt that Cecilius Calvert, realizing 
the danger in which his Province stood, was moving heaven and earth to obtain 
Cromwell’s favor. Fortunately, upon the latter’s assumption of this office, Lord 
Baltimore sent word of it to Governor Stone, instructing him to proclaim the 
new Lord Protector as master of England and her colonies. This Stone was able 
to do before his second removal from office. After his first removal, he had 
arranged with the Commissioners to permit him, with three members of his Coun- 
cil, to carry on the government of the Province until the pleasure of the Common- 
wealth should be made known, but in July of 1654 Claiborne peremotorily re- 
moved him as Governor and placed the affairs of the Province in the hands of a 
commission of ten, whom he appointed. In October of that year the General 
Assembly, meeting at Patuxent, decided that “the reduction of the Province and 
the government as then settled (by the Commissioners) was acknowledged and 
freely and fully submitted unto; and it was determined that no alteration should 
be made in the government by Lord Baltimore or any other but the Supreme 
Authority of the Commonwealth of England, exercised by his highness, the Lord 
Protector.” * 

This completely removed the government of the Maryland Province from the 
hands of Lord Baltimore and his appointed officials, and vested it entirely with 
Cromwell. Claiborne must have been delighted over the defeat he had admin- 
istered to his former enemy, Cecilius Calvert. That enemy, however, had by no 
means been idle. By the following spring, 1655, he had persuaded the Lord Pro- 
tector to allow him to retain the Province, under the original Charter, and at once 
sent word to Governor Stone, ordering him to again take the reins of government 
into his hands. 
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This was more easily said than done, since both the Assembly, and the ten com- 
missioners appointed by Claiborne were Puritans, including their chairman, Cap- 
tapin William Fuller, a resident of Providence, the Puritan settlement on the 
Severn. 

Realizing that he could only carry out Lord Baltimore’s instructions by force, 
Governor Stone gathered his friends and supporters about him to the number 
of 200, according to some authorities, and 130 according to others, and pro- 
ceeded toward the Puritan headquarters at Providence in several small craft, to 
meet Captain Fuller and his forces. The fight that ensued, which may be called 
the Battle of the Severn, resulted disastrously for the followers of Lord Balti- 
more. Various accounts of the struggle exist, some written by adherents of the 
Governor’s cause, others by those whose sympathies lay with the Puritans. As 
might be expected, they differ widely. Certain facts, however, emetge. Stone 
was defeated and he with a number of his companions, being surrounded, agreed 
to surrender if given quarter. They were taken to the Fort at Providence and con- 
fined there. Three days later Captain Fuller and his officers held a council at which 
Governor Stone and eight of those with him were condemned to death, among 
them Colonel Price, Captain Gerrard, Captain Lewis, Captain Kendall, Captain 
Guither, Major Chandler and others loyal to Lord Baltimore’s cause. After four 
had been executed, the remainder were saved by the intercession of several women 
of the town. 

The whole affairs, a small but bloody civil war, was an extension to America 
of the same religious and political differences which so recently had torn the people 
of England asunder. A bitter and needless struggle between Cavalier and Round- 
head, between High Church and Low. Governor Stone was a Protestant, yet his 
Puritan opponents treated him and supporters with great cruelty. When we 
compare the peace and prosperity that the Maryland Colony had enjoyed for a 
decade under Lord Baltimore’s wise and tolerant rule, with the era of strife and 
bloodshed, of religious bigotry that followed it, the effect upon the infant State 
cannot but be deplored. For the first ten years of the colony’s history Lord 
Baltimore was in control. At the close of the second ten years, the Puritan Party 
was in undisputed possession of the entire Province and its government. Neither 
in England nor in America was this unhappy state of affairs long to endure. 

So far as the Maryland Colony was concerned, Cromwell continued to sup- 
port Cecilius Calvert in his rights under the Charter. Now that the Lord Pro- 
tector was virtually England’s King, he felt it incumbent upon him to recognize 
and uphold the Maryland Grant made by his predecessors. In the year 1657, upon 
Cromwell’s insistence, peace was made between the warring factions, the Prov- 
ince once more came under the control of Lord Baltimore as Proprietor, and 
Josias Fendall was appointed Governor. To avoid a vengeance upon the Puritans, 
which it is quite certain Cecilius Calvert had no wish to take, the new Governor 
was required to promise that the Act of Toleration passed by the Assembly in 
1649 should continue to remain in effect. 
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Thus through these unhappy days the affairs of the colony were patiently 
and painstakingly cared for by a lonely man in London who sacrificed, year after 
year, his hope of seeing the Province to which he had given so much, but was 
unable to visit because its welfare required his constant attention at home. There 
is something very fine in his devotion to this single and at times apparently hope- 
less cause, but he never wavered in his efforts, although enemies dogged his foot- 
steps, and he was obliged to face not only civil war but the death of a King 
who had been his friend and benefactor. His long and silent struggle, in the 
face of almost insurmountable obstacles, might well prove an inspiration to every 
native of the State he did so much to upbuild. 





GEIAP TEREX 


THE MARYLAND PROVINCE TAKEN OVER 
BY THE CROWN 


Be HISTORY OF THE MaryLANp Cotony from the time of its 
recovery by Cecilius Calvert in the year 1657, to its second loss, by his son Charles 
thirty-two years later, is a record of steady expansion, interrupted by violent 
upheavals both at home and abroad. It is also a record of the diminishing in- 
fluence of the Calvert family at the English Court. 

During the previous thirty years Cecilius Calvert labored incessantly, as had 
his father, with both King James and King Charles, to guard the interests of the 
growing colony. By what superhuman efforts he. was able to gain Cromwell’s 
confidence, and so save his Province from disaster as a result of the English civil 
war will probably never be known, but he accomplished it. Now, with Josias 
Fendall Governor, and matters once more in his own hands, he doubtless settled 
back in the hope that the affairs of the Province would proceed along smooth 
and well-ordered lines. Already he had busied himself with the preparation of a 
new Great Seal, to replace the one carried off by Captain Ingle during the raid 
on St. Mary’s, and had made his brother Philip Secretary of the Province. 
Hopes for peaceful and orderly progress seemed well justified, but Lord Baltimore, 
in London, did not realize what evil seeds the forces of bigotry, of intolerance, 
had planted in his dominions overseas. 

Soon Josias Fendall, the new Governor, and Thomas Fuller, leader of the 
Puritans at the battle on the Severn, were consipiring to overthrow the Proprietary 
regime. One of Fendall’s first steps was to resign his position as Governor. The 
next was to call together the Lower House of the Assembly, largely Puritan in 
membership, and by an assumption of power it did not possess, have himself 
reappointed to the governorship. He then had the House pass an act making 
loyalty to Lord Baltimore a criminal offense. This, of course, was outright 
revolution. 

Once more the tired old man in London was called upon to rescue his colony 
from the destructive effects of civil war. This was not a struggle for freedom; 
the laws of the Province were not only tolerant; they had been made by the people. 
Nor was it a struggle between Catholics and Protestants; many of the best cit- 
izens in the community belonged to the established English Church. The pur- 
pose of the revolution was to place the Puritan element in power, as it had 
temporarily been placed in power, in England, and the result would have been, not 
freedom, but its destruction. 

Fortunately for Lord Baltimore, the people of England had already realized 
this, and Charles II was now on the throne. From him Cecilius promptly secured 
letters reaffirming his rights under the Maryland Charter, and instructing the 
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authorities in Virginia to give the Lord Proprietary of the Maryland Colony all 
needful help and support in restoring order. 

Acting with his usual firmness and decision, Cecilius appointed his brother 
Philip, then Secretary of the Province, to act as Governor until other dispositions 
could be made, and two years later sent out his son and heir, Charles, as perma- 
nent Governor. Fendall was tried and condemned to be banished, and once more 
the colonists, weary of this constant and profitless bickering, settled down to 
resume their forward progress. There were new lands to be cleared, homes to 
be built, fields to be tilled, marriages to be made, children to be born and old 
people to die; all these purposeful activities went on to create a new State, while 
a few fought to save, control or destroy it. Under Charles Calvert, although he 
was not a particularly able Governor, the colony enjoyed a period of peace, and 
the homely activities that make up the life of a community went on apace. 

No major problems faced Charles Calvert during the earlier years of his gov- 
ernorship. Trouble with the Indians made it necessary to strengthen the col- 
ony’s means of defense. Refusal of Quakers to serve in the militia created minor 
difficulties. Too much tobacco was being grown; since it was still used for money 
in spite of unsuccessful attempts to introduce coinage, any overproduction sent its 
price down, and therefore its value in purchasing other commoditities. Attempts 
were made in both Maryland and Virginia to restrict planting, regulate production, 
but the planters refused to cooperate. The new Governor had many enemies, 
both religious and political, even at the time of taking office; lacking the wisdom, 
the statesmanship of his distinguished father he proceeded to increase them. Mem- 
bers of the Calvert family, connections by marriage, those who professed the 
Catholic faith, all were given preferment in his appointments to public office. 
There were complaints of ill-treatment, of persecution, from both Catholics and 
Protestants, usually unwarranted, since as we know, one of the conditions under 
which the Province was restored to the Lords Baltimore was that the Act of Tolera- 
tion should remain in effect. But in spite of the efforts of mischief-makers on 
both sides the colony continued to progress and no doubt Cecilius Calvert, ren- 
dering his yearly tribute of two Indian arrows to King Charles at Windsor Castle 
(if in fact he did) was proud to report that this Province was getting along very 
well. So well, indeed (although Charles probably failed to mention the fact) 
that the King and his counsellors were already considering the advisability of 
removing these great overseas dominions from the hands of chartered Lords Pro- 
prietary, and attaching them to the Crown as Royal Provinces. This, however, 
was a blow that the second Lord Baltimore was spared; when he died in 1675 it 
was with the peace that comes to a man who lays down his life’s work knowing 
it to have been well done. 

Charles Calvert, now third Baron Baltimore, and second Lord Proprietary, 
was the first of his line either to see his lovely Province, or to govern it in person. 
Now, only a few years after his father’s death a part of its rightful territory was 
to be taken away from him. 
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Many persons have wondered by what curious rule of thumb the State of 
Delaware was set like part of a picture puzzle into the northeast corner of Mary- 
land. An examination of the Maryland Charter would increase this wonder, since 
the eastern boundaries of the Province were therein set forth as the Delaware Bay 
and River and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The change was the result of a land-grab, by that astute Quaker, William 
Penn, backed by his friend James, Duke of York and brother to the English 
King. Many think that had Cecilius Calvert still been alive, the matter would 
have had a different conclusion, but that is doubtful. The second Lord Baltimore 
was an aging man. He had outlived his times, his contemporaries. New influences 
swayed the English Court; the Calverts were being forgotten. 

The details of this land grab, while interesting, are not particularly important 
from a historical point of view. The essential feature of the affair is to be found 
in the support given Penn’s claims by the Duke of York, to whom, incidentally, 
William Penn had lent a large sum of money. These claims, which may be 
divided into two parts, were of the flimsiest nature. The first concerned a Swedish 
settlement on the west bank of the Delaware River, and clearly in Maryland terri- 
tory as defined by the Charter. This was later taken over by the Dutch. When 
the Dutch settlers at New Amsterdam surrendered to the English, King 
Charles gave the conquered territory to his brother, the Duke of York, and New 
Amsterdam became New York. A shadowy title could thus be set up covering 
Dutch possessions on the Delaware. 

The second part of the claim involved a grant obtained by Penn from the 
Duke of York to what is now substantially the State of Delaware . . . territory 
which, like that in the first claim, was obviously within Maryland borders. 

There was long and quite useless discussion over the matter, and on one occa- 
sion William Penn, and Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, personally met to argue 
their respective claims. All this was clear waste of time, and in 1685, when the 
Duke, on his brother’s death, ascended the throne as James II, he ended the 
controversy by referring it to the Commissioners of Plantations, who at once 
settled matters to Penn’s entire satisfaction, no doubt, by awarding the entire terri- 
tory to him. 

This curious controversy, and its settlement, is fully described by Andrews, 
in his Maryland History; the settlement effected by the Commissioners dealt only 
with the eastern borders of the State; those on the north, adjoining Pennsylvania, 
were not finally fixed until the establishment, almost a century later, of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

In 1864, a year before James II ascended the throne, Charles Calvert left 
America, hurried off to England, to defend his diminishing possessions; he must 
have feared they would be taken from him piecemeal. His son, Benedict Leonard 
Calvert, was appointed Governor, along with a Board of Deputy Governors, 
since he had not yet attained his majority. The Proprietary’s presence in London, 
however, availed him nothing, for a year later Charles II had been replaced by 
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his brother James, and the boundary dispute was settled in the manner already 
related. 

Worse, however, was soon to befall the unfortunate third Lord Baltimore. 
King James, following out plans begun by his brother Charles, had already 
begun proceedings having as their purpose the revocation of all royal charters 
for colonial grants, and the Lord Proprietary of the Maryland Province, in spite 
of the fact that James II was a strong Catholic, made no headway in his efforts 
to defend his Charter before the Privy Council. The driving of King James from 
the throne in 1688 may have caused Charles Calvert some satisfaction, and indeed 
given him hope that his Province might be retained, but if so, that hope was 
short-lived. 

When William, Prince of Orange, and a Protestant, came to the English 
throne with his wife, Mary, Charles Calvert lost no time in sending a messenger 
to America, ordering that the Maryland Colony should at once proclaim full 
allegiance to the new King and Queen. No doubt he felt that such a step, promptly 
and openly taken, would improve his chances in the fight he was making to hold 
his Charter. Fate, however, intervened; the messenger died en route, and although 
another was sent as soon as the news of this unhappy occurrence reached England, 
several months had passed, during which Maryland, so far as its inhabitants 
knew, was the only. colony which had not acknowledged the authority of the new 
sovereigns. Virginia had long since done so, but the government of the Maryland 
Province, receiving no instructions from the Lord Proprietary, remained silent. 
So, by a twist of fate, Charles Calvert was to be deprived of his Palatinate. As a 
matter of fact, he never visited it again, but spent the remainder of his life in 
England. 

Events in the colony moved swiftly. The new King and Queen were crowned 
on the 11th of April, 1689. In July, Colonel Spencer, Secretary of the Virginia 
Colony, was writing to the Commissioners for Plantations in London that “the 
inhabitants of Maryland, mostly Protestants, are ragingly earnest for the proclaim- 
ing their present majesties, and will not believe but orders have come to that 
government, as well as to this, for proclaimng their majesties, and that the govern- 
ment (at St. Mary’s) have concealed the demands.” Thus, instead of Lord 
Baltimore’s instructions having failed to reach the colony, it was made to appear 
that the authorities at St. Mary’s were deliberately concealing them, and refusing 
to acknowledge the new English sovereigns. 

This was made much of by Charles Calvert’s enemies, and in August of the 
same year a great meeting was held at St. Mary’s as a result of letters sent out 
by “the several commanders, officers and gentlemen associated in arms for the 
defense of the Protestant religion,” as well as for “asserting the right of King 
William and Queen Mary to the Province of Maryland and all the English Do- 
minions.” 

To be quite fair, the purposes of the Association thus formed were not so 
honest as they were grandiloquently stated. The Protestant religion needed no 
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defense in Maryland, since under the laws of the Province, the Act of Tolera- 
tion, all Christians were equally treated. The only time when such defense might 
have been needed was during the brief period of Puritan rule, when both Cath- 
olics and Episcopalians were disfranchised. Nor had Charles Calvert denied the 
authority of the new King and Queen, in spite of the unfortunate death of his 
messenger. 

The real purpose of this Association, headed by a certain John Coode, was 
to deprive Lord Baltimore of his Province. Coode had been brought to trial some 
time earlier, for plotting against the Proprietary’s government, and now saw an 
opportunity to carry his schemes to fruition. Meanwhile, in London, Colonel 
Spenser’s letter had resulted in Lord Baltimore being haled before the Commis- 
sioners for Plantations, to whom he explained that he “had sent orders to Mary- 
land for proclaiming their Majesties, notwithstanding those orders were not 
arrived there.’ He was thereupon ordered to send duplicates. His offense was 
after all not so great as that of William Penn, who had issued no orders for such 
proclamation in Pennsylvania at all. 

At about the same time matters in the colony were brought to a head. Coode, 
whom most authorities agree was a thoroughly worthless character, assembled a 
body of men on the banks of the Potomac, under the stupid pretense that the 
northern Indians had been invited by the Catholic party to come down and murder 
the Protestants. At the head of this force he marched on St. Mary’s and pos- 
sessing superior numbers captured it with very little difficulty. Having seized the 
State House and its records, he gave orders that no ships should be permitted 
to leave the harbor for England until he had prepared a letter to the King. This 
letter, a masterpiece of half-truths, outright falsehoods and special pleading, was 
sent to their Majesties in August. Its purpose was to convince the King and 
Queen that the loyal Protestants of the colony, having been subjected to most 
outrageous treatment by the Lord Proprietary, had risen to declare their allegiance 
to the new King and Queen, and to beg that for the protection of these persecuted 
subjects, their Majesties should take the government of the Province into their 
own hands. 

King William, aware of the proceedings which had been in progress against 
the Charter Grants, not only of Maryland, but of Pennsylvania and Carolina, 
found the subject beyond his depth, and wisely referred it to the Plantations Com- 
missioners. Coode’s letter, and resolutions dispatched by his “Association” gave 
what appeared to be substantial reasons for a special decision in the case of Mary- 
land. That decision was to advise the King to send out a Royal Governor to 
administer the affairs of the colony, while at the same time to be responsible to 
Lord Baltimore for the quit-rents, fees and other profits which would accrue to 
him as a landlord. 

In the month of March, 1691, leaving the matter of the revocation of land 
grants still undecided, King William appointed Sir Lionel Copley to be Gov- 
ernor of the Maryland Colony. For the time being, at least, it had become a 
Royal Province. 





CHAPTER XI 
THE STATE CAPITAL MOVED FROM ST. MARY’S 


WV HEN Sir LIONEL CopLey was appointed Governor of the Province 
by King William in 1691, Maryland had a population of between 20,000 and 
25,000 persons, distributed for the most part among the ten counties which then 
made up the legislative body of the State. These counties, in the order of their 
establishment, were: 

1. St. Mary’s County, so named after the Virgin Mary, and set up at St. 
Clement’s Island in the Potomac River on March 25, 1634, this being the day 
of the Feast of the Annunciation. It was not until three years later, however, 
that surveyors, arriving from England, completed the work of laying out the 
boundaries of the first county, and establishing its extent. 

2. Kent County, so called after a county of the same name in England, and 
formally laid out and established in the year 1642. 

3. Anne Arundel County, named in honor of Cecilius Calvert’s wife, Anne, 
who was a daughter of Lord Arundel of Wardour Castle, England. The date of 
its establishment was 1650. 

4. Calvert County, also set up in 1650, and named after the family of the Lord 
Proprietor. 

5. Charles County, established in the year 1658, and so called in honor of 
Charles Calvert, son of Cecilius, and thus Third Lord Baltimore. 

6. Baltimore County, established in the year 1659, and named after the Irish 
Barony of Baltimore granted to Sir George Calvert by King James I in the year 
£629, 

7. Talbot County, established in the year 1662. It was so called in honor of 
Grace Talbot, a daughter of the First Lord Baltimore, and sister of Cecilius; she 
married Lord Talbot. (Talbott.) 

8. Somerset County, named after Mary Somerset, another of George Calvert’s 
daughters, and wife of Lord Somerset. It was established as a county in the — 
year 1666. 

9. Dorchester County, established in the year 1668, and named for the Earl of 
Dorset, a close friend of the Calvert family. 

10. Cecil County, named after Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore, and indi- 
rectly, a tribute to Sir Robert Cecil, the good friend and patron of George Calvert, 
after whom Cecilius Calvert was named. Cecil County was established in the year 
1674. 

These were the ten counties which made up the State at the time of Sir Lionel 
Copley’s appointment in 1691. As will be seen, they had all been established 
during the 57 years which elapsed from the time of landing of the colonists in 
1634, and thus it appears that the development of the State was fairly rapid. 
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Representatives of these counties in the Lower House, or House of Burgesses, 
were the last to attend meetings of the General Assembly of the State at its cap- 
ital, St. Mary’s City. The next county to be established was Prince George's, 
named after Prince George of Denmark, in 1695, but by that time the capital 
had been moved from St. Mary’s to Anne Arundel Town on the banks of the 
Severn River, better known to us as Annapolis. The reasons for this removal 
were partly geographical, partly political, and partly religious; it came about 
chiefly because of the sudden death of Sir Lionel Copley. The Royal Governor 
was in poor health at the time of his appointment in 1691. He arrived at St. 
Mary’s in the spring of 1692, and a year later suddenly died. During his brief 
administration he was greatly harassed by the religious quarrels and bickerings 
to which the Province had fallen heir. 

As soon as he reached the Colony, he took over the reins of government from 
the malodorous Coode and his supporters, and made a valiant attempt, in spite of 
ill-health, to bring some semblance of order to the State’s badly tangled affairs. 
One of his first acts was to appoint an Upper House, or Council, and summon a 
meeting of the Lower House, or Burgesses, in a General Assembly at St. Mary’s. 

This Assembly, composed in large part of revolutionary elements who had sup- 
ported Coode, at once passed resolutions thanking King William and Queen Mary 
for having delivered the Colony, as they expressed it, from “a tyrannical Popish 
Government under which they had long groaned.” However, there was nothing 
in the records to show any tyranny on the part of the Lords Baltimore and as 
we have seen, it was the Puritan element which, upon gaining power, passed laws 
restricting the religious liberty that the colonists had previously enjoyed. 

Maryland now being a Royal Province, Governor Copley hoped to bring order 
out of the religious chaos by establishing the Church of England as the accepted 
faith of the State and upon his insistence the General Assembly passed an Act 
to that effect. Under the provisions of this Act all in the Colony were required 
to pay taxes for the support and maintenance of the Established Church, and 
since there were not many Episcopalians among the inhabitants, this bore heavily 
on both the Catholics and the Puritans, so that the religous antagonisms were in- 
creased rather than diminished by the Governor’s act. It should be noted, however, 
that the attitude of the English Crown was not at all typrannical in matters of 
religion; in fact, King William especially instructed Governor Copley’s successor, 
Sir Francis Nicholson, “to permit liberty of conscience to all.” 

This, however, did not remove the troublesome matter of taxes; those not of 
the Anglican faith bitterly objected to maintaining a Church from which they 
dissented, and the Act was the subject of constant controversy and legislative 
amendment until the Revolutionary War, at which time it was removed from 
the statute books. 

Nor did the local administrators of the Colony’s affairs show the same broad- 
minded tolerance as was exhibited by the English King. “Liberty of conscience” 
may have been permitted, but severe restrictions were imposed upon dissenters. 
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Catholic priests were not allowed to perform religious services, any Catholic who 
took children to educate could be imprisoned for life, and if a Catholic youth on 
coming of age refused to take oaths against his religious convictions his goods 
might be confiscated and turned over to his nearest Protestant relative. Nor did 
the Puritans fare much better; they were not only taxed to support Anglican 
churches but were forbidden to maintain any of their own. Having succeeded in 
overthrowing the tolerant rule of the Calverts, under which they claimed to have 
“groaned” they were now given some reason for groaning, under the royal Gov- 
ernors of the Crown. It should be remembered, in this connection, that England 
had only recently passed through a disastrous civil war, in which religious beliefs 
had played a prominent part, and between Catholics on the one hand, and Puritans 
on the other, there was intense bitterness. The Lords Baltimore, in their wisdom, 
had refused to countenance any tie between religion and the state; under their 
administration a man’s beliefs were his own affair. “The thongs of their shield, 
their Charter, chafed the arms of the Colonists, and they knew not from what 
blows and wounds it protected them, until they had thrown it away.” Fortunately 
for Maryland, as indeed for the whole United States, the religious freedom brought 
to these shores by the Ark and the Dove has since become a basic principle of 
American Democracy. 

Governor Copley, during his year in office, suffered from almost continual ill- 
ness but, so far as he was able, handled the affairs of the colony with justice 
and prudence, especially in his dealings with the Indians. Many causes of friction 
had developed between the settlers and the savages, and treaties to remove them 
were made with the so-called “Fishing Indians” of the Eastern Shore and other 
neighboring tribes. Governor Copley also appointed an officer to supervise and 
take charge of the seizing, cutting up and trying out of whales and other fish 
which might drift upon the coast of Maryland, and to take charge of all wrecks 
and other wastage cast upon the shores of the State. This, in the opinion of some 
authorities, was the beginning of our present day Coast Guard Service. 

Upon Copley’s death in 1693, the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Francis Nicholson, 
took office. Nicholson was a professional administrator under the English Crown, 
and had seen service in several of the other American colonies before coming to 
St. Mary’s. At the time of Copley’s death he was serving as Lieutenant Governor 
in Virginia as well as in Maryland. He arrived to take over his duties as Governor 
in 1694, and at once issued a call for a meeting of the General Assembly. This 
meeting was to take place, not at the capital city of St. Mary’s, but as we have 
said, at Anne Arundel Town, or Annapolis. 

Naturally, the citizens of St. Mary’s were indignant over this removal of the 
capital to the banks of the Severn. For more than half a century the little town 
on the site of the village taken over from the Indians, and surrounded by Leonard 
Calvert’s palisade, had enjoyed the distinction of being a place of importance, 
where not only the Governor, but many of the most notable citizens of the State, 
had their homes. To be abandoned in this way, only a few years after the com- 
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pletion of a new and commodious State House, the residents of St. Mary’s found 
galling in the extreme. 

Governor Nicholson gave as his reason the exposed and inconvenient location 
of the city, at the extreme southern tip of the State; he felt that the capital should 
be more centrally located. This geographical reason had some weight; the Gov- 
ernor did not emphasize the political and religious aspects of the case. But most 
of the leading citzens of St. Mary’s were Catholics, and also adherents of Lord 
Baltimore and his cause, and doubtless Governor Nicholson felt that he could 
carry out his gubernatorial duties to better advantage in an atmosphere less hostile 
to him, and to the Crown. It must be understood that Charles Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, while no longer the ruler of the Province, still held it as landlord, and 
it was inevitable that both he, and all his friends and connections throughout the 
colony, should wish to see his authority under the Charter restored. Hence they 
regarded Governor Nicholson as an usurper, and we cannot feel surprise if, in 
addition to his very excellent geographical reasons, the new Governor allowed 
politics to influence him as well. 

The meeting of the General Assembly called by Governor Nicholson took place 
at Anne Arundel Town on March 11, 1694 (new style), and proceedings relating 
to the removal of the capital are recorded as having occurred at St. Mary’s the 
preceding October. 

In the year 1894 there was celebrated at Annapolis the two hundredth anniversary 
of the removal of the State capital to its present location. On that occasion, close 
to a half century ago, an address was delivered by Mr. James W. Thomas, paying 
tribute to the State’s first capital, St. Mary’s City. When St. Mary’s was aban- 
doned in 1694 it lost its importance and before many years had passed the ancient 
capital was little more than a memory. Before leaving its historic site, certain 
passages from Mr. Thomas’ eloquent address will give us a better idea of the 
location in which so much of Maryland’s early history was made. Mr. Thomas 
said, in part: a 

“As the place of first permanent settlement of the Maryland colony; as the 
seat of Maryland’s first provincial capital; as the theatre of our infant struggles; 
and as the cradle of our civil and our religious liberty, the history of St. Mary’s 
City is invested with peculiar interest and special inspiration. 

“Tt was situated,” Mr. Thomas continued, “on the east side of the St. Mary’s 
River, a tributary of the Potomac, about five miles from its mouth, and sixteen 
miles from Point Lookout, the southern extremity of the western shore of Maryland 
_.. This ancient city occupied the site of the Indian village of Yaocomico . . 
An inspection of the place convinced the colony of its superior fitness.” 

Referring to the purchase of the village from the Indians by Leonard Calvert 
Mr. Thomas said: 

“Much historical encomium has been lavished upon William Penn for his fa- 
mous treaty with the Shackamaxon Indians for the land on which the city of 
Philadelphia stands, but it should be said here that neither the annals of Penn- 
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sylvania, nor of any other American colony, present a more conspicuous example 
of humanity and justice toward the aborigines than is portrayed in the spirit 
which animated Maryland on that occasion . . . and should with equal justice 
adorn the pages of its history...” . 

“The landing of the Pilgrims of New England,” Mr. Thomas continued, “has 
been the burden of many a story and the theme of many an oration. The very 
rock upon which their feet were first planted is consecrated in the estimation of 
their descendants, and its relics are enshrined as objects of holy regard. They 
were free men in search of freedom; they found it and transmitted it to their 
posterity. It becomes us, therefore, to tread lightly upon their ashes. Yet, while 
we would avoid all invidious contrasts, and forget the stern spirit of the Puritan 
which so often mistook religious intolerance for holy zeal, we can turn with 
exaltation to the pilgrims of Maryland as the founders of religious liberty in the 
New World. They erected the first altar to it on this continent, and the fires 
kindled on that altar ascended to Heaven...” 

“St. Mary’s, for a colonial town,” Mr. Thomas went on, “grew with considerable 
rapidity . . . In a comparatively short time after its settlement it had, besides the 
home of Lord Baltimore, a church, a pretentious State House, a jail and other 
public offices, and about thirty houses. Soon thereafter it had sixty houses, pro- 
tected by two forts, St. Mary’s and St. Inigoes, each well mounted with the ord- 
nance of that day.” 

“As the place for holding the General Assemblies, the seat of the Provincial 
Court, and the port where all ships trading with the Province had first to resort, 
St. Mary’s soon became a place of importance and in 1668 it was by letters patent 
incorporated and erected into a City, with privileges and immunities above and 
beyond any other place in the Province . . . Among its special prerogative were 
those of a ‘weekly market’ and an ‘annual fair,’ to the latter of which the ancient 
‘Court of Pipoudre’ was an incident.” 

The removal of the capital to Annapolis proved, as we have said, a death blow 
to St. Mary’s. Its State House, built in 1676, was used as a County Court House, 
and as a church, until the historic old building was pulled down, in 1829, and its 
material used in the construction of Trinity church, which stands nearby. As 
Mr. Thomas pointed out, the old monument might well have been spared all but 
the ravages of time, and today be standing “to point a moral, and adorn the his- 
tory of the founders of Maryland.” These were the observations of a speaker 
in the year 1894. In October, 1940, after a lapse of 246 years, Maryland legisla- 
tors met in a replica of the old State House, built on its original site for the 
Tercentenary Celebration held in 1934, commemorating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the settling of the State. 

In describing the State House (which was of course not the first used by the 
colonists, having been erected in 1676) Mr. Thomas said: 

“Tt stood on St. Mary’s bluff, which formed the northwestern extremity of the 
town . . . Its dimensions were 45 by 50 feet, its architectural design that of a 
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Maltese cross, and it was one of the most pretentious building of its time. It was 
built of large, red vitrified brick, its walls varying from twenty-eight to nineteen 
inches, diminishing in thickness with their height; the lower floor, divided into 
two halls for the accommodation of the Upper and Lower Houses of the Assem- 
bly, was paved with flagstone. It was two and a half stories high, with a steep 
roof covered with red tile, from the center of which shot up an iron spire, with 
ball, supporting near its top a vane on which was inscribed ‘1676,’ the date of its 
erection. The building, with a jail, cost 330,000 pounds of tobacco. By a singular 
coincidence it was built without chimneys, owing to a controversy over the proposition 
to allow it, in conformity with the custom of the times, to be used as an ordinary, or 
eating house; the opposing and predominant faction, in order to make this imprac- 
ticable, caused them to be omitted altogether, and it was not until two years later that 
its three massive outside chimneys were added, at a cost of 20,000 pounds of 
tobacco.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his historical address, spoke of “Old Mulberry,” the great tree 
on the State House Square under which the colonists assembled for mass when 
the city was first dedicated, and where the treaty between Governor Calvert and 
the Yaocomico Indians was made. “Of this venerable tree, whose mass of foliage 
continued for two hundred years afterward to crown the State House promon- 
tory, it is further recorded that ‘on it were nailed the proclamations of Calvert 
and his successors, the notices of punishments and fines, the inventories of debtors 
whose goods were to be sold, and all other notices calling for public attention.’ 
“Within comparatively recent years,” Mr. Thomas went on to say in 1894, “curious 
relic hunters were able to pick from its decaying trunk the rude nails which thus 
‘held the forgotten State papers of two centuries ago.’” This ancient tree stood 
until the year 1876, and its site was marked some fifteen years later by a granite 
shaft to Maryland’s first Governor, Leonard Calvert. Mr. Thomas also spoke of 
the “Calvert Vault,” standing, he said, “about fifteen feet from the site of the 
State House . . . and which is supposed to contain the remains of Governor 
Leonard Calvert, Lady Jane, the wife of Charles, Lord Baltimore, and Cecilius, 
their oldest son. Of this vault, tradition says, its entrance was covered up and 
the key thrown into the river, so that its revered inmates might peacefully repose 
forever under the soil they had redeemed from the wilderness.” 

“In desolation and ruin as it is,” Mr. Thomas concluded, “and though its hearth- 
stone is buried beneath the moss of so many years, it should be revered as a 
hallowed spot, sacred to the proudest memories of Maryland; endeared in the 
pride and in the affection of its sons and daughters; the glory of every American 
patriot, for it was the spot where first arose the radiant morning sun of our 
religious freedom; the spot where first broke and brightened into effulgent day- 
light the early dawn of our civil liberty!” 

Another speaker at this meeting in Annapolis in 1894, Adjutant General H. 
Kyd Douglas, also referred at length to the State’s great contributions to religious 
and civil freedom. ; 
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“Maryland,” he said, “has never made enough of her past . . . She has had 
scholarly and eloquent men . . . whose brilliancy and learning were of the 
highest standard, and yet with abundance of material at hand they seem to have 
lacked either the pride, or patriotism or industry to do what they might have 
done to place our State in its proper position upon the shelves of historical 
literature . . . The history of Maryland is brilliant .. . From the first they (its 
settlers) began to build well. The first oath taken by the chief Governor of the 
Province in 1648 contained a sentence which has been transmitted to us in our 
Bill of Rights . . . ‘I will not, for fear, favor, affection or any other cause, let, 
hinder or delay justice to any’ . . . Speaking of the early settlement of this colony, 
Bancroft has said, .. . ‘Its history is the history of benevolence, gratitude and 
toleration . . . here religious liberty obtained a home, its only home in the wide 
world. The same celebrated historian places Lord Baltimore among the wisest 
and most benevolent lawgivers of all ages...” 

Commenting on the severe laws enacted in Virginia against Puritans, Friends 
and Presbyterians in order to drive them from that colony, and the harsher and 
even more cruel measure of New England Puritans, with whom exile, scourging, 
burning, torture, and death were common punishments familiar to readers of 
American history, General Douglas declared, “It is the pride of Maryland that 
upon her early history there is (with one exception) no such dark stain . . . 
from Maryland over America . . . from Maryland over the civilized world . . 
has spread this doctrine, that there can be no liberty without religious liberty. 
It was thus that Maryland was baptized, in love and gratitude, as “The Land of 
the Sanctuary.’ ” 

These speeches, made almost half a century ago, are contained in a small volume 
edited by Elihu S. Riley, and published at Annapolis in the year 1894 to com- 
memorate the removal of the State capital to that city two hundred years earlier. 
The writer has quoted at length from them, because they emphasize the fact that 
Marylanders do not, as General Douglas said, sufficiently appreciate the very 
notable contributions made by their State to the cause of human welfare. Perhaps 
this may arise from a lack of boastfulness, of ability to advertise, a preference 
for understatement characteristic of those of English blood from whom so large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of the State are descended, but the fact remains 
that people of Maryland have been as a rule content to hide the light of their 
State under a bushel. As an example of this complacence, it is doubtful if many 
persons know that one of the first things the General Assembly did, on con- 
vening at Annapolis in 1694, was to pass an Act “for the advancement of learn- 
ing,” by which it created a free school—not only the first free school in Mary- 
land, but the first free school in America! Thus within less than three-quarters of 
a century after its settlement, the Maryland Colony had not only, through its 
“Act of Toleration,” taken a stand for religious liberty, and through the insist- 
ence of the colonists upon making their own laws, declared for civil liberty, but 
had by this Act of 1694 initiated for the first time in America, if not in the 
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world, the principle of free education . . . now one of the basic laws of the 
nation. There is no other State in the Union which can equal or even approach 
that proud record. We shall have more to say about this free school in another 
chapter; here we are chiefly concerned with the State’s first capital, St. Mary’s 
City. 

As an illustration of the truth of General Douglas’ remarks, it has been left 
tc a native of another State to give to the world the only really comprehensive 
picture of Maryland’s first capital. Mr. Henry Chandlee Forman, a Pennsylvania 
architect, tells us in his delightful book, “Jamestown and St. Mary’s,” just what 
sort of a place our first city really was. By patient search of ancient documents, 
supplemented by careful and thorough examination of the site, Mr. Forman has 
built up a fascinating account of early life in the colony, under Governor Leon- 
ard Calvert and his successors, as well as of the city itself. 

From his book we learn that of all the sixty buildings which once made up the 
town, only two dwellings and one outbuilding now remain, and before Mr. 
Forman had completed his work the latter, long used as a barn, was torn down. 
It had once been the property of Mrs. (Mistress) Mary Throughton, a widow, 
who came into the Province, bringing six servants, in 1638, demanded the 50 
acres of land due her, and built a home thereon the following year, paying Dr. 
Thomas Gerrard, of St. Clement’s Manor, forty pounds of tobacco for six pounds 
cf nails. A picture of the old barn, as it was before its destruction in 1937, is 
shown in Mr. Forman’s book. 

Of the two remaining buildings on the site of St. Mary’s City, one is known 
as Clocker’s Fancy, the other as St. Peter’s Key house. The former, now the 
property of Mrs. T. Rowland Thomas, of Baltimore, was built, Mr. Forman tells 
us, some time before 1658, of framed timber with gable ends of brick, and is 
still in excellent condition after almost three centuries of use. 

The other building now extant, St. Peter’s Key house, was built on land patented 
to John Harris and Thomas Allen in 1640, for a yearly rental of one barrel of 
corn. It took its name from that of St. Peter’s Key Creek, on the bank of which 
it stands. The frame gable above its one-story brick wall, the twin brick chimneys 
separated by a chimney-pent, the steep sloping roof, make it a picturesque and 
typical example of the sort of dwelling built by the early settlers of the Province, 
and the side walls of the kitchen, Mr. Forman tells us, still retain some of the 
criginal weatherboarding, placed there three hundred years ago. 

In addition to these two dwellings, Mr. Forman in the course of his painstaking 
investigations uncovered the foundations of Smith’s Town House, a building of 
considerable size (40 by 6714 feet) acquired by the Province as a meeting place 
for the General Assembly in 1662. During the twenty-eight years before that, 
the legislative branch of the State Government had met, not only under roof at 
structures inside the original palisaded Fort, but at many other places, including 
the houses of prominent men, such as Richard Preston, Robert Slye, and Thomas 
Gerrard. Mr. Forman considers this old foundation (of Smith’s Town House) 
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the most historic building site in Maryland, since it was the first property ever 
acquired by, and in the name of, the Province. Erected as a tavern, and owned 
at one time by Governor Leonard Calvert, it was the first actual State House in 
the Colony ... the Assembly’s first real home. 

Space does not permit our giving here a more detailed description of Maryland’s 
first capital, but those who wish to pursue the matter further will find much of 
interest in Mr. Forman’s Book. With the exception of the fragments of its 
former glory mentioned above, the ancient city is now only a memory, but it should 
be a memory dear to every Marylander’s heart. Although St. Mary’s no longer 
exists, the government inaugurated, and the legislation enacted there, will always 
make it a historic and hallowed site. 





CHAPTER XII 
THE NEW CAPITAL, ANNAPOLIS 


ie WE HAVE SAID IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, one of the first acts 
of the General Assembly when it met at Anne Arundel Town in 1694 was to 
establish a free school . . . the first free school in America. Its name was King 
William’s School, in honor of the reigning English sovereign, although it did not 
receive this title until two years later, in 1696. There was to be no limit to its 
benefits; no patrician restrictions upon its pupilage, no sectarian interference with 
its policies; its first chancellor was the Archbishop of Canterbury; its purpose, 
the advancement of learning, good letters and manners, free to all the people of 
Maryland or within her borders. Free religion and free education were to go 


hand in hand. 


Sir Francis Nicholson, the new Governor of the Province, was a man greatly 
concerned with matters of education, and the new school owed much, both in its 
establishment and its maintenance to his vigorous support. A schoolhouse was 
built, principally from donations of tobacco, and the Governor contributed gen- 
erously to the fund. For the support of this school, and of free schools generally 
throughout the State, the Assembly laid export duties on beef, bacon, bear, otter, 
wildcat, fox, muskrat, raccoon and wolf skins, and on many other articles of sport 
and profit. Our forbears, determined to have free schools, were wise and able 
enough to also provide for their maintenance. 


King William’s School functioned continuously, with more or less success, until 
the outbreak of the Revolution, close to a century after its foundation. In 1784 
the General Assembly of Maryland founded St. John’s College at Annapolis, and 
the following year legislated all the property, funds, masters and scholars of King 
William’s School into it. As an indication of the non-sectarian nature of the 
college, it is of interest to note that among its first promoters and patrons were the 
Catholic Bishop of Baltimore, the Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, and the fore- 
most Presbyterian clergyman in the State. It is also worthy of comment that 
when the college was formally opened, on November 11, 1789, one of the first 
students enrolled “for instruction in learning and virtue,’ was a young man 
named Francis Scott Key, later to be also enrolled upon the larger pages of 
history. 


The removal of the State capital from St. Mary’s to Annapolis caused much 
dissatisfaction, especially among the residents of the former place. They had 
reason to be proud of what had been done on the banks of the St. Mary’s River; 
it is pleasant to think that on the banks of the Severn their work was to be so 
well carried on, that within its first year the new capital could add freedom of 
education to the civil and religious liberties of which the old one was justly 
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proud. Anne Arundel Town, or Annapolis, as it soon came to be called, was 
also to rejoice before long in another title, “The Athens of America.” 

It will be remembered that the first settlers on the banks of the Severn were 
Puritans, seeking refuge from the harsh laws of Virginia, and generously admitted 
by Governor Leonard Calvert, in his desire to increase the population of the Mary- 
land Colony. Their settlement, Providence, was made on the east bank of the 
Severn at what is now known as Greenberry Point, opposite the present city of 
Annapolis, and we have told, in an earlier chapter, of the disastrous attack made 
upon it by Governor Stone and his forces in the year 1655. 

The original name of the settlement, Providence, did not long endure. Presently 
the place came to be known as Anne Arundel’s Town (Anne Arundel Town) after 
the county in which it was, and is, situated. The later appellation, Annapolis, was 
bestowed in honor of Queen Anne, of England. 

The first meetings of the General Assembly, after Annapolis became the capital 
of the Province, were held in a brick structure known as The Old Treasury Building, 
claimed by some authorities to have been erected by Governor Nicholson, and by 
others, to be of earlier origin. It later became the office of the State Treasurer, 
and still serves to house the State Board of Education. For a time the General 
Assembly also held meetings at the home of Major Dorsey, one of the foremost 
citizens of Annapolis during this era. His handsome brick house, now known as 
the “Marchand House,” still stands, on Prince George Street. The present State 
House was not built until almost a century later; its cornerstone was laid by Gov- 
ernor Eden in 1772, but by the time it was completed, in 1774, revolution was in 
the air, and Robert Eden, Maryland’s last Colonial Governor, who had been on a 
visit to England, returned the following year to learn of the burning of the Peggy 
Stewart, and find the colony turned against him. Not long after, in 1783, George 
Washington was to resign his commission as Commnader-in-Chief of the victorious 
Continental Army, in the Senate Chamber of the building which Governor Eden 
had begun with such pride. These events, however, took place a century later; 
we are concerned here with Annapolis at the time it became the new capital of the 
Province. 

Under the energetic hands of Governor Nicholson the town grew rapidly both 
in size and importance. Care was taken, in laying it out, to allot separate sections 
for residential purposes, and for the carrying on of various industries and trades. 
The wealthy tobacco and other planters of the neighborhood, who built in Annapolis 
many stately and beautiful winter homes, objected to having their privacy invaded 
by shops, and the factories of brewers, tanners and the like, and thus it has been 
said that Annapolis, in its development, presented the first example of intelligent 
city planning to be found in America. 

Because of its excellent harbor, its well provided docks and warehouses, the city 
soon enjoyed a profitable overseas trade. Thomas Jefferson is reported to have 
once said that it would ultimately outrank its later rival, Baltimore, in this respect. 
The principal article of commerce, tobacco, commanded a ready and expanding 
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market abroad, and brought great wealth to the planters. Negro slaves were 
plentiful and cheap, and the white members of the population confined them- 
selves almost entirely to occupations requiring skill as artisans, or in trade. Many 
of the planters acquired large fortunes, and spent their money lavishly, importing 
wines, fine furniture, blooded horses, books, tableware from Europe. Such men 
as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who was a native of Annapolis, lived like princes, 
with their retinue of servants, their coaches and four. They thought nothing of 
paying huge sums for London made carriages, leather goods, fowling pieces, 
silver services and cabinet work; their hospitable dining-rooms were filled with the 
finest examples of Chippendale’s and other English woodworkers’ craft. The 
presence of these men of wealth and good taste, coupled with the fact that it was 
the new seat of government, soon made the city a center of fashion and culture 
unique in the American colonies. Travellers spoke in extravagantly glowing terms 
of Maryland food, Maryland hospitality. Many arriving from abroad expecting 
to find Annapolis a crude colonial town inhabited chiefly by trappers, negroes and 
savages rubbed their eyes in amazement on discovering themselves in so elegant a 
city that one of their number, an actor named Bernard, referred to it as another 
“Bath.” A Frenchman, writing of the capital about the time of the Revolution, 
described it in these words: 

“In that very inconsiderable town, standing at the mouth of the Severn where 
it falls into the Bay; of the few buildings it contains at least three-fourths may 
be styled elegant and grand. Female luxury here exceeds what is known in the 
provinces of France. A French hairdresser is a man of importance amongst them; 
and it is said a certain dame here hires one of that craft at a thousand crowns 
a year. The State House is a very beautiful building, I think the most so of any 
I have seen in America.” 

The writer of this letter referred to the present State House, completed, as we 
have said, in 1774. Governor Nicholson, soon after his arrival in Annapolis, had 
laid the foundations of a commodious structure to serve instead of the Treasury 
Building used temporarily as a place of meeting by the General Assembly. This 
first State House, completed in 1697, burned down in 1704, and in that same year 
the Assembly passed an Act for building a new one, using the walls of the old 
one ‘in the same form and manner as before.’ ” 

This second State House was completed in 1706, and it was during the course 
of the rebuilding operations that the General Assembly held its meetings at the 
home of Major, afterward Colonel Edward Dorsey. 

This rebuilt State House is described as having been a “neat brick structure” 
in the form of an oblong. .Over the judges’ seat and facing the doorway hung 
a full-length portrait of Queen Anne, presenting a printed Charter to the City 
of Annapolis. The portrait is believed to have been destroyed by over-zealous pa- 
triots during the Revolutionary War. 

On the south side of the State House stood a structure erected to accommodate 
the King William’s Free School, or “Academy,” described as a plain brick building, 
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with school rooms on the ground floor and living quarters for the teacher and his 
family above. Al vestiges of the structure have long since vanished, but its 
name is still commemorated in that of School Street, on which it stood. Before 
this, the school is believed to have occupied a brick dwelling still extant, on 
Francis Street, formerly called “Kentish House,” but now known as “Walton 
House,” from the name of its present owner. 


Another ancient building still in existence after almost two-and-a-half centuries 
is the home of Jonas Green, on Charles Street. In 1745 Green began publication 
of the Maryland Gazette, destined to continue, with one brief interval of suspen- 
sion, for close to a hundred years. This, however, was not Maryland’s first news- 
paper, nor was it the first Maryland Gazette. In 1727 William Parks, then the 
Public Printer, launched a journal of the same name; this earlier Gazette was not 
only the first newspaper to appear in Maryland, but the first in any of the south- 
ern colonies; it expired after a brief existence, in 1734, probably because Parks 
was shortly to lose his office as Public Printer, in favor of Jonas Green. 

Annapolis, at this early period, was of course a very small place. Another 
traveller, writing of the town about 1690, only a few years after it became the 
capital of the State, said: 

“There are about forty dwelling houses . . . seven or eight of which can afford 
a good lodging and accommodations for strangers. There are also a State House, 
and a free-school, built of brick, which make a great show among a parcel of 
wooden houses; and the foundation of a church is laid, the only brick church in 
Maryland.” 

This letter was written before many of the great houses of the planters had been 
built; Annapolis was then a small but growing town; it attained the dignity of a 
city in the year 1708. 

Anyone coming to the capital during the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
might have been entertained by wandering troupes of actors, performing in halls, 
warehouses and barns, but not until 1752 were the citizens of Annapolis treated to 
a real theatrical production. In the Maryland Gazette for the 18th of June of 
that year the following advertisement appears: 

“By permission of his honour the president (This refers to Benjamin Tasker, 
who was President of the Council and acting Governor at the time) at the 
new theatre, in Annapolis, by the company of comedians from Virginia, on Mon- 
day next, being the 22nd of this instant (June) will be performed ‘The Beggars’ 
Opera;’ likewise, a farce, called the ‘Lying Valet’—to begin precisely at 7 o'clock. 
Tickets to be had at the printing office. Box 10s, pit 7s 6d. [No persons to be 
admitted behind the scenes.” 

The “new theatre” referred to in this advertisement must have been a structure 
designed and built for theatrical performances, and not a hall or warehouse tempo- 
rarily used. There seems to be no record of just when it was erected, but this 
could not have been long before, since it is referred to as “new.” By residents of 
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Annapolis it is claimed to have been the first permanent theatre ever erected in 
America. 

The principal performers belonging to this “Company of Comedians” from 
Virginia appear to have been Messrs. Wynell, Herbert, Eyanson, Kean, and a 
Miss Osborne. While in the capital they also gave the “Busy Body,” ‘Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” “Recruiting Officer,” “London Merchant,” “Cato,” “Richard IIT” 
and other plays. Performances were later given at Upper Marlborough, Piscatta- 
way, and Chester Town, on the Eastern Shore . . . presumably in halls or barns 
adapted for the purpose. About the same time a certain Richard Bricknell and 
company appeared at Annapolis with an exhibit of “curious wax figures,” among 
them a group showing the “Queen of Hungary sitting on her throne, and the 
Duke, her son, with courtiers in attendance.” Since travelling theatrical com- 
panies do not as a rule visit places unless reasonably sure of profitable returns, 
it is apparent that Annapolis, toward the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
recognized as a city of culture, where such plays as “Cato” or “Richard III” could 
be expected to draw appreciative audiences. 

Another source of entertainment provided by the capital for visitors from out- 
side its gates was horseracing . . . always a favorite Maryland sport. The first 
public racing event witnessed near Annapolis was advertised in the Maryland 
Gazette to take place “on the 30th and 31st days of May, 1745,” although races 
had been run earlier than this in other parts of the State, there being a record of a 
race-course in Talbot County as far back as 1695. This Annapolis meet was held 
at and about a public house kept by John Conners, in Anne Arundel County, not 
far from the West River, and generally known as “Redmiles’s Tavern.” The 
advertisement in the Gazette went on to say: “The first day’s purse 10 pounds, 
the second, 5 pounds—to be run for by any horse, mare or gelding (‘Old Ranter’ 
and “Limber-Sides’ excepted) to carry 115 pounds, three heats, the course two 
miles, entrance money, fifteen shillings the first day, and ten shillings the second 
day.” 

About this time a Jockey Club was formed, consisting of “principal gentlemen 
in this, and in the adjacent provinces, many of whom in order to encourage the 
breed of this noble animal have imported from England, at very great expense, 
horses of high reputation.” Under the auspices of this Club, racing at Annapolis 
went on successfully for many years, and attracted large numbers of visitors from 
neighboring colonies. At first, subscription purses of a hundred guineas were the 
highest amounts run for, but later the purses were increased, and large sums were 
bet. The day of the races usually closed with balls, or theatrical amusements. 

The Annapolis public race-course at this time, and for a considerable period 
thereafter, was located near a blacksmith shop kept by one Mr. Severe, on what 
was then the outskirts of the city. This track, a circular course of one mile, was 
the scene of a celebrated race between “Bay Gelding,” owned by Governor Samuel 
Ogle (who attained to that office for the third time in 1747) and Colonel Plater’s 
“Grey Stallion.” Large sums were wagered on the outcome; the Governor’s horse 
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The United States Naval Academy occupies the Severn River frontage. 
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won. It was at this track also that an out-of-town visitor by the name of George 
Washington complained later in his diary of the “persistence” with which he in- 
variably backed the wrong horse. 

Interest in racing, however, was by no means confined to the capital. There 
were spring and fall meets at Chester Town, Marlborough, Elkridge, Oxford 
(then known as Williamstadt), Joppa and elsewhere, and contests between breeders 
in Maryland and Virginia were not uncommon. In November, 1766, such a 
match was held at Chester Town, announced as the “race of the century,” be- 
tween “Selim,” of Maryland, and “Yorick,” of Virginia, regarded as “the two most 
famous horses on this Continent.” A large gathering saw the Maryland horse 
win the race, thus preserving his unbeaten record and gaining a purse of a hun- 
dred pistoles. 

In many directions Annapolis made steady and significant progress during the 
earlier years of the eighteenth century. Foreign trade grew to such an extent that 
it was no unusual thing to see fifteen or twenty ocean-going ships in the harbor 
at one time. Shipbuilding also developed, from coastwise craft to vessels of more 
important types. In the year 1747 a large ship called the Rumney And Long after 
the two men who built her, was launched for Mr. Williams Roberts, followed a 
little later by a brig named the Lovely Nancy. With suitable timber readily avail- 
able, and skilled workmen brought from abroad, shipbuilding soon made great 
strides at various points along the Chesapeake. 

Early in its history Annapolis was noted for its clubs. On July 15, 1746, the 
following item appeared in the Maryland Gazette: 

“The gentlemen belonging to the Ancient South River Club, to express their 
loyalty to his mafesty, on the success of the inimitable Duke of Cumberland’s 
obtaining a complete victory over the Pretender, and delivering us from persecu- 
tion at home, have appointed a grand entertainment to be given at their club- 
house on Thursday next.” 

Apparently at this time, about the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
was no feeling of opposition in the Province against English rule; at least not 
among the gentlemen of Annapolis. Such feeling, however, was soon to develop, 
thus ushering in the Revolutionary Period of the American Colonies. On the 
11th of August of the year 1753 Horatio Sharpe, the new Governor of the Prov- 
ince arrived from London, and in the spring of 1755 came General Braddock 
and Commodore Keppel, on their way to Virginia and the Ohio. This was the 
period of the French and Indian Wars; two years earlier several companies of 
English troops had left the capital under the command of Captain Dagworthy 
and Lieutenants Forty and Bacon, to attack the French on the Ohio River, and 
for some reason the citizens of Annapolis set about entrenching the place as a 
protection against savages, although, as one writer of the period put it, there was 
“no more danger of Annapolis being attacked by the Indians, than London.” 
General Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne in 1755, while it brought no threat 
to the capital, did throw into prominence the name of that able citizen from 
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Virginia, George Washington, who was so soon destined to lead the Continental 
Armies in their long struggle for independence. 

It has been our intention here to give a brief picture of Maryland’s new capital 
city, during the earlier years of the eighteenth century. We shall return to 
Annapolis later; meanwhile, those desiring a more detailed and intimate picture 
of Maryland’s most charming and picturesque city will find it in a delightful vol- 
ume entitled “Annapolis,” by Mr. William Oliver Stevens, to whom the writer 
is indebted for some of the material contained in this chapter. 

It should be recorded that in the year 1802, Francis Scott Key, the author of 
The Star Spangled Banner, whom we have last seen as a student at St. John’s 
College, was married to Mary Tayloe Lloyd in the Chase mansion, Annapolis. 
This fine example of early Georgian architecture was then 33 years old. 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST LORD BALTIMORE 


As WE HAVE SEEN, Charles Calvert, Third Lord Baitimore, de- 
parted for England in 1684, to protest against the seizure of his Province by the 
Crown. In this he was unsuccessful, although he retained his rights to rentals 
and certain taxes and fees, and officers were sent in his name to collect them, 
operating side by side, not always harmoniously, with those appointed by the 
King. 

Up to that time, the Province had been governed successively by Leonard Calvert, 
Thomas Greene, William Stone, the Commissioners under Parliament, Josiah 
Fendall, Philip Calvert, Charles Calvert, and after an interval under Thomas 
Notley, by Charles Calvert in person, both as the Lord Proprietary and as Gov- 
ernor. 

After the Province had been taken over by the Crown, the governorship was 
held, as we have seen, first by Sir Lionel Copley, and after his death by Sir Francis 
Nicholson, to whom we have given his title throughout, although he was not 
knighted until later, upon his return to England. 

Governor Nicholson was succeeded, in 1699, by Nathaniel Blackiston, who was 
followed by John Seymour in 1704. Ten years later John Hart succeeded to 
the office and was the last of the royal governors. There had been short periods 
before this during which Thomas Tench and Edward Lloyd, as Presidents of the 
Council, administered the affairs of the Province until the new Governor arrived 
to take office. Governor Hart, who assumed his duties in 1714, was not only the 
last of the royal governors, but the first to hold that office after the return of the 
Province to the Lords Baltimore by King George I, in the year 1715. 

This restoration of the rights of the Calvert family to ownership and personal 
rule of the Maryland Palatinate came about chiefly through the action of Ben- 
edict Leonard, Charles Calvert’s son, in renouncing Catholicism in favor of the 
English Church. During the long struggle made in England by Charles, Third 
Baron Baltimore, to regain his authority under the Charter, his enemies had con- 
tinued to argue that the Province would not be safe, ruled by a Catholic. His 
son, Benedict Leonard, by embracing the Protestant Episcopal faith, at once de- 
stroyed this argument. Before the change had been effected, however, and the 
Province handed over by the Crown, Charles Calvert died, to be followed by his 
son Benedict Leonard a few weeks later. This left Benedict’s son, Charles, a 
boy of 16, to inherit Proprietary rights under the Charter, and to become, on his 
majority, Fifth Baron Baltimore. 

During the years that followed, young Charles first appointed a relative, Cap- 
tain Charles Calvert, to supplant the royal incumbent, John Hart, as Governor, 
and on Captain Charles’ death in 1726, gave the governorship to a brother, 
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whose name, like that of his father, was Benedict Leonard. IIl health forced this 
youth to return to England in 1731, and the office of Governor was filled by 
Samuel Ogle, until Charles Calvert, the Lord Proprietary, could come to America 
and assume the governorship in person. This he did, in 1732, being then in his 
33rd year. 

As can readily be imagined, the hold over the Maryland Province, and over 
the people of it, on the part of the Lords Baltimore, had been slowly but surely 
becoming weaker as time passed. For more than a generation the elder Charles 
Calvert, living abroad, had been no more than a name; an absentee landlord 
whom few in the colony had ever seen. The royal governors, such as Francis 
Nicholson, were able men, but the members of the Council, of the House of 
Burgesses, or Delegates, were beginning to show a definite spirit of independence 
in their attitude toward local problems. Many of course among the most prom- 
inent citizens were of English birth, and all were disposed to insist most vigorously 
upon their rights as English citizens, yet perhaps without realizing it they were 
also beginning to think of themselves as Americans. Their homes, their businesses, 
their problems were all in a new and different land, and therefore their outlooks 
as well differed from those of men across the ocean. Many who came to serve 
the English Government liked their surroundings so well that they decided to 
remain, identifying themselves with the New Country, severing their connections 
with the Old. It can therefore be imagined that young Charles Calvert, Fifth 
Lord Baltimore, arriving in his Province in 1732, almost fifty years after his 
grandfather Charles had left it in 1684, to set himself up as Governor, did not 
arouse great enthusiasm among his people. In fact, he acted in that capacity for 
less than a year, and then appointed Samuel Ogle, who had served for a time 
during Charles’ minority, to the position of Governor. 

During its existence as a Royal Province the growing State had been well gov- 
erned, and its internal affairs excellently administered by those in authority. 
During the very year, 1715, in which the rights of the Lords Proprietary were 
restored, the General Assembly undertook a complete revision of the laws of the 
Province, then in great confusion, and copies of these laws, as revised and codified, 
were printed and supplied to the several counties, thus laying the groundwork of 
legislation which in large part still exists on the statute books of the State. 

There were, as we have pointed out in a previous chapter, ten counties in Mary- 
land in the year 1674, the tenth being Cecil County. In the year 1695, another, 
Prince George’s County, was erected, after the State Capital had been moved to 
Annapolis. In the year 1706 Queen Anne’s County, named for the Queen of 
England, was established, to be followed in 1742 by Worcester County in honor 
of the Earl of Worcester. Frederick County, named for Frederick, son of Charles, 
and thus sixth Lord Baltimore, came into official being in 1748, so that by the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century there were in all, fourteen counties in the State. 
No other was erected until 1773, when Caroline County came into existence; it was 
named after Caroline Calvert, a sister of Frederick, and wife of Sir Robert Eden. 
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governor of Maryland just prior to the Revolutionary War. In that same year, 
1773, Harford County was erected, taking its name from Henry Harford, Frederick 
Calvert’s illegitimate son, who ended the regime of the Proprietary Government. 
The next county to be erected, Washington, was the first to come into being after 
Maryland became a sovereign republic; it received official recognition in 1776, and 
was named for George Washington. 

As we have said, Charles Calvert, after his short term as governor, turned the 
office over to Samuel Ogle in 1733. Ogle was succeeded by Thomas Bladen in 
1742, but five years later Samuel Ogle again became governor, to be followed, for a 
brief pericd in 1752, by Benjamin Tasker, serving as president of the Council. In 
the year 1753 Horatio Sharpe became governor, which brings us to the opening 
of the second half of the Eighteenth Century, at which time the Revolutionary 
period in the State’s history may properly be said to begin. 

Charles Calvert died in the year 1751, without making any great impression 
on the history of Maryland during the less than than twenty years of his incum- 
bency as Lord Proprietary. One foolish and unexplained thing he did, for which 
the State of Maryland has no reason to thank him. We have referred, in an 
earlier chapter, to the violent dispute between Charles, third Lord Baltimore, 
and William Penn, aided and abetted by James II, over the boundaries of Mary- 
land. At that time the eastern border, quite contrary to the wording of the 
Charter, was settled greatly to the State’s disadvantage, but nothing was then 
done regarding the northern border. Now William Penn’s three sons, by some 
inexplicable magic, persuaded Charles to sign an agreement whereby the northern 
boundaries, adjoining the State of Pennsylvania, were fixed in accordance with a 
false map, and over two and one-half million acres of valuable land surrendered 
to our sister State. This map, which placed Cape Henlopen some twenty-odd 
miles to the south of its actual position, was later discovered to be incorrect, and 
the Lord Proprietary attempted, rather feebly, to adjust the matter. At the same 
time, border fighting took place, houses were fired, and a number of persons were 
killed in these affrays. One of the chief leaders in this interstate warfare was a 
certain Marylander named Thomas Cresap. When the Pennsylvanians burned 
his farm and carried him off to Philadelphia he still retained his spirit, mocking 
them from his prison cell by saying that Philadelphia was “The finest city in the 
Province of Maryland.” 

Not only Thomas Cresap, but many others, took part in this violent border 
warfare, which finally became so acute that the King himself was obliged to 
intervene, commanding all concerned to cease hostilities until the matter could 
be settled in the English courts. 

No settlement was reached until the year 1750, just before Charles Calvert’s 
death, and then it was far from satisfactory. By order of the English Lord 
Chancellor, Charles was required to abide by his earlier agreement, with the 
position of Cape Henlopen still incorrect as shown on the map. Not until 1763, 
some thirteen years later, did Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two celebrated 
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English surveyors and mathematicians, begin the task of establishing the Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania boundary. The work consumed four years, with stone markers 
set up as milestones, every fifth one bearing the arms of Lord Baltimore on one 
side, and those of the Penn family on the other. Thus the border between the two 
states was finally fixed, and the line gradually came to be known as the “Mason 
and Dixon’s Line.” 


One other event of great importance must be recorded during the first half 
of the eighteenth century; an event which was to affect deeply not only the future 
of the capital, Annapolis, but of the entire State. 


In the year 1729 the General Assembly passed an Act authorizing the purchase 
of land on the Patapsco River for a town to serve the planters of that neighbor- 
hood as a customs port. This land, bought from Daniel and Charles Carroll, 
became the site of the city of Baltimore. Settlers already had established them- 
selves there, and other towns of the same name had been authorized, on paper at 
least. By an earlier Act of the General Assembly, passed in 1706, a town was to 
be built on the Patapsco River at Whetstone Landing, no name, however, being 
given it in the Act, and another town, called Baltimore, was to be located on the 
east side of the Bush River, near its mouth. Still another Baltimore was planned 
for a location on Indian River in Worcester County. But the actual founding of 
Maryland’s chief city and seaport is contained in the Act of the General Assembly 
of 1729, entitled, “An Act for erecting a town on the north side of the Patapsco, 
in Baltimore County, and for the laying out in lots sixty acres of land in and 
about the place where one John Flemming now lives.” The chief purpose of this 
new town was to provide a customs’ house for local planters, otherwise forced to 
clear their tobacco shipments through Annapolis. 


We shall take up the history of Baltimore in forthcoming chapters; its found- 
ing is mentioned here as one of the few significant occurrences in the history of the 
State during the early part of the eighteenth century. 


Charles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore, died, as we have seen, in 1751, at the 
middle of that century. He was succeeded by his son Frederick, a dissolute and 
thoroughly worthless character who never visited America, and had no interest 
in the Province of which he was Proprietor except as a source of revenue for 
carrying on his amusements and vices. He did not miss the colonists whom he 
had never known, and we may be very sure they did not miss him. So far as 
Maryland was concerned, the members of the Calvert family had done their work, 
most of it good work, but now the stock had run out, and the people of the Free 
State were embarked on a greater destiny, in which Lords Proprietary no longer 
played a part. They were content to give credit, admiration, even reverence to the 
characters and wisdom of such men as George and Cecilius Calvert, Leonard and 
the first Charles, but their thoughts were now turned toward the future; with 
the closing of the eighteenth century the period of colonization had ended, and 
that of building a new state, a new and more liberal civilization had begun. 
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During its earlier history Maryland suffered from another boundary dispute, 
this time with West Virginia, which was not finally settled until 1852. According 
to the original Charter, the southerly line of the Province followed the south bank 
of the Potomac to its source. There are two forks in the upper river, however, 
known as the North and the South Branches, of which the latter was discovered 
to be the true source. After long negotiations the Maryland Assembly in 1852 
abandoned its just claim to some half a million acres; the matter came up again 
years later, in a suit with West Virginia, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided, in 1910, that Maryland, through laxity, had forfeited its rights in 
the case. i 

Frederick Calvert, sixth and last Lord Baltimore, died in Italy, in 1771, without 
legitimate offspring. Under the terms of a will made by his father, Charles, the 
Maryland Province, should Frederick leave no heir, was to go to Frederick’s 
sister, Louisa, wife of a Mr. John Browning. Frederick himself had left it by 
will to Henry Harford, his natural son, sometimes referred to as the sixth Lord 
Proprietor of the Province. The dispute over the succession was taken to the 
English Chancery Courts, but before any decision was reached, Maryland had 
become a free and independent State. 

The last Proprietary Governor of Maryland was Sir Robert Eden, who held 
office during the years immediately preceding the Revolutionary War. 





CHAPTER EXIV 


FOUNDING OF THE GREAT PORT OF BALTIMORE 


Mee HAS BEEN MADE in the preceding chapter of an Act 
passed by the General Assembly in 1729, providing for the erection of a town 
on the north side of the Patapsco River, “in and about the place where one John 
Flemming now lives.” 

John Flemming, since he lived on the land purchased under this Act from 
Charles and Daniel Carroll, was doubtless a tenant of theirs, or may have worked 
the land on shares. 

A deed belonging to the Ridgely family of Baltimore affords some curious 
evidence as to just where the first stake in the survey of Baltimore was driven. 
This deed, drawn up about the time of the Revolution by Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, in his own handwriting conveys “all that tract, pieces or parcel of land, 
situate and lying and being in Baltimore County aforesaid, being part of a tract 
of land called ‘Cole’s Harbor,’ and afterwards resurveyed and called ‘Todd’s 
Range,’ beginning at a stump where is planted a young locust tree, on a bank 
near a bridge built of brick and stone in Charles Street, which said stump is the 
beginning of a tract of land called ‘Deep Point,’ and stands within thirteen feet of a 
locust post, the beginning of Baltimor. Town.” 

This bridge is supposed to have been on the line of Charles Street, and over 
a stream known as Uhler’s Run, which emptied into the head of the harbor, or basin. 
John Flemming’s house is believed to have stood on the banks of this stream, 
near what is now the intersection of Charles and Lombard Streets. 

Baltimore County, as we have seen, had been erected in 1659; and included at 
first all land lying to the north of Anne Arundel County on both sides of the 
Chesapeake Bay. The sixty acres of land purchased from Charles and Daniel 
Carroll under the Act of the General Assembly heretofore mentioned cost some 
six hundred dollars in our present day money. It was commonly known as Cole’s 
Harbor, and extended “from a point near the northwest intersection of what are 
now Pratt and Light Streets, northwesterly along or near Uhler’s Gulley (or 
Run) toward the Great Eastern Road, and a great gulley or drain at or near 
Sharpe Street; then across Baltimore Street, east of the gulley, northeasterly 
with the same Road (afterwards called Church Road and still later, McClellan’s 
Alley) to the precipice which overhung the Falls at or near the southwest corner 
of St. Paul Street (now Saratoga) and St. Paul’s Lane; then with the bank of 
that stream (Jones’s Falls) southerly and easterly unto the low grounds, ten 
perches west of Gay Street; then due south along the margin of these low 
grounds to the bank on the north side of the river (The Patapsco) and then by 
that bank various courses, neatly as Water Street runs, westerly and southerly to 
the first-mentioned point.” 3 
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By the Act of the Assembly incorporating the new town a number of Commis- 
sioners were appointed, to hold office for life. They were given authority to pur- 
chase the sixty acres of land and to lay the same out in the most convenient 
manner into sixty equal lots. The Act of incorporation was passed in 1729, but 
the lots were not surveyed and laid out, and settlement started, until 1730. 

Before the sites were laid open to the public, the owner of the land (presumably 
those from whom it had been bought) was permitted the choice of one lot; then 
others could take them up. No person, however, was allowed more than one 
lot during the first four months, nor was any to be taken up during the first six 
months except by residents of the county. After that time, vacant lots could be 
acquired by anyone on payment to the owner of the land the valuation of the 
sixty acres proportionately to their lots, which gave such persons, their heirs and 
assigns, title in fee simple. 

There was still another provision, however. Should any person, having taken 
up a lot, neglect to build thereon within eigheen months a house covering at least 
400 square feet, his contract with the Commissioners would become void and 
they could sell the property to some other person, under similar stipulations 
as to building. 

About two years after the founding of the town another Act was passed by 
the Assembly, “for erecting a Town on a Creek (Jones’s Falls) divided on the 
east from the Town lately laid out in Baltimore County, called Baltimore Town, 
on the land whereon Edward Fell keeps a store,” and similar conditions were to 
govern its settlement. This tract, consisting of only twenty acres, was to be called 
Jones’s Town, and lot owners were to pay a yearly tribute of one penny in current 
money to the Lord Proprietary and his heirs forever. 

Thus did the City of Baltimore have its beginning. Fifteen years later, in 1745, 
by an Act of the General Assembly, Baltimore Town and Jones’s Town, upon 
petition of their inhabitants, were united into one, to be known thenceforth as 
Baltimore Town. The bridge over Jones’s Falls, lying between them, was declared 
a public bridge, for the benefit of all. 

At this time, 1745, almost half-way through the century, Annapolis it will be 
remembered, was a gay and flourishing city, where ships came and went in great 
numbers, carrying on overseas trade, where there were clubs and horse races and 
theatrical performances, rich and splendid homes, and a great number of distin- 
guished visitors constantly coming and going to and fro because of the official 
life that centered there. Baltimore, on the contrary, was an inconsiderable place, 
just beginning its existence. Yet within little more than a generation it had out- 
grown the capital city on the Severn. 

Perhaps the chief reason for Baltimore’s rapid growth is to be found in the 
fact that it stood astride the great natural highway between the north and the 
south. True, it boasted a splendid harbor, but so did Annapolis. Both cities had 
ready access to the riches of the Chesapeake. But because of the configuration 
of the land, and of the presence of hostile Indians further to the west, practically 
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all travel between New England, New York and Pennsylvania on the north, and 
Virginia and the Carolinas on the south, passed through the new city at the head 
of the Chesapeake Bay. No other course was possible, and thus from the begin- 
ning Baltimore enjoyed the benefits of overland as well as oversea trade. Annapolis, 
on the contrary, was in a sense a dead-end. Travellers went there for but one 
purpose—to reach Annapolis. Having arrived, they were at the water’s edge, 
and off the more direct north and south routes. It was unquestionably this 
constant flow of travel through Baltimore, between the colonies to the north and 
those to the south, that brought about its swift and prosperous growth. The city 
of Baltimore still occupies that position, with the added advantage of similar, 
short-haul traffic from the west, while Annapolis, one of the most delightful places 
in America, is singularly enough, even today, one of the few that lacks adequate 
connections by rail. 

It is not to be supposed that Baltimore, at the time of its founding and incor- 
poration as a town in 1729-30 was a barren waste. There were many settlers 
about the mouth of the Patapsco River and along its shores, and efforts had 
previously been made to establish a town there. Matthew Page Andrews, in his 
History of Maryland, points out that there was a great deal of commerce from 
the vicinity prior to 1729, that as early as 1723 five ships were loading in the 
Patapsco, for London, and that Fell’s Point, soon to become a thriving center of 
shipbuilding, may have held much of this early English trade. 

As at Annapolis, tobacco was at first the staple export from this neighborhood 
and was trundled in huge hogsheads over such highways as the present “Rolling 
Road,” down to Elkridge and other “Landings” along the shores of the Patapsco, 
to be placed aboard seagoing ships, the river being then, of course, much deeper 
than it is now. But owing to the efforts of three brothers, Pennsylvania Quakers 
named Ellicott, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and later other planters around 
Baltimore were induced to take up the growing of wheat, in additon to tobacco, 
and soon flour began to form part of the new city’s rapidly expanding export trade. 
The Ellicotts were millers; with financial aid furnished by Charles Carroll, even 
then a man of great wealth, they built flouring mills on the Patapsco River that 
became famous. Ellicott City, not far from Elkridge Landing, where the first 
mill was built, still bears their name; it was originally called Ellicotts’ Mills. 

In addition to tobacco and wheat, both copper and iron mines were discovered 
and worked, in this part of the State, with twenty-five thousand tons of pig-iron 
produced yearly, thus adding to Baltimore’s importance as a center of trade. Ship- 
building also flourished, and soon the city became one of the busiest seaports in 
the colonies. 

Of the two tracts of land which were combined to form Baltimore Town in 
1745, the one called Jones’s Town took its name from David Jones, who built a 
home on the banks of the “Falls” in the neighborhood of what is now Center 
Street, long before the city of Baltimore was incorporated; he gave the stream its 
present name. 
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The Act of 1745 joining the two towns into one contained other provisions. 
Wharves, houses or improvements of any kind made on land reclaimed from the 
water in the course of its usual flow became the property of the reclaimer. Citizens 
were not permitted to keep geese, sheep or swine within the town unless well 
enclosed in lots or pens. In 1747 the city was again enlarged by the addition 
of 18 acres; narrow lanes and alleys, by consent of the lot-owners were widened, 
and provision was made for two yearly fairs, one in May, the other in October, 
each to last three days, during which time “all persons within the bounds of said 
town,” the Act reads, “shall be privileged and free from arrests, except for felony 
or breach of the peace.” Similar exemption was given, for one day, to persons on 
their way to or from the fairs. To avoid risk of fires within the city, those 
who permitted their chimneys to “blaze out at the top,” presumably from not 
keeping them properly swept and cleaned, were fined ten shillings, and a similar 
fine was provided for any householder who failed to keep on his premises a 
ladder long enough to reach to the top of the roof. 

Additional tracts of land were brought into the town in 1750, 1753 and in 
1765, and a year later what was known as “Harrison’s Marsh” was declared a 
nuisance and its owners were ordered by the Commissioners to abate it by wharfing 
in the land with a wall of stone or hewed logs. Two years were allowed for 
completion of the work; in case of failure the Commissioners were authorized to 
sell the property to the highest bidder, after having first given sixty days’ notice in 
the Maryland and Pennsylvania Gazettes. This great marsh may still be traced 
in such names as “Harrison Street” and the “Marsh Market,” at the foot of Broad- 
way. 

As the town grew, taking in more and more land, taxes of various sorts were 
levied. The owner of a “four-wheeled riding carriage” was required to pay thirty 
shilling yearly; sedan chairs and sulkies paid only fifteen. A “play house” was 
taxed 50 pounds annually. Improved and unimproved lots facing on streets already 
paved or “fixed-on to be paved” by the Commissioners, were required to pay a 
tax of twelve shillings and six pence per front foot. The fine on blazing chimneys 
was tripled, to reduce the fire risk, and householders were required to sweep the 
dirt from their footways into the “cartway” under penalty of being fined five 
shillings. 

Such small details, unimportant in themselves, are like brush-strokes, painting 
the picture of a growing city. Baltimore, under its Commissioners, seems to have 
had during its early years a wise and far-seeing local government. 

In the year 1773, just before the outbreak of the Revolution, Baltimore Town, 
which had absorbed Jones’s Town thirty years before, took in Fell’s Point, named 
from William Fell (Edward Fell’s nephew), an English shipwright, where later 
many famous Baltimore “clipper ships” and privateers were built. The population 
of the city was increasing rapidly; before the end of the century it had reached 
13,000, Fort McHenry had been built to guard its harbor, and in one year (1787) 
the growing port saw 100 ships, 162 brigs, 350 sloops and schooners, and 5,464 
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bay craft and small coasting vessels arrive and depart. This, for a comparatively 
new colonial town was a very considerable commerce. 

Fell’s Point, where the shipping industry had its headquarters, was a busy 
place, crowded with rope-walks, ship-smiths’ forges, sailors’ boarding houses, ship 
chandlers’ shops, and sail-makers’ lofts. It is said that from the ways there were 
launched during a single twelvemonth shortly after the Revolution, some twenty- 
seven full-rigged ships, one snow, thirty-one brigantines, thirty-four schooners, and 
nine sloops, or 102 vessels in all. 

Incoming ships brought a variety of goods, including human cargoes. A news- 
paper of the period, dated Baltimore, November 8, 1774, contains the following 
advertisement: 

“Just arriving in the ship Neptune, Captain Lambert Wilkes, from London, 
a number of likely, healthy indentured servants, viz.: Tailors, butchers, barbers, 
masons, blacksmiths, tanners, carpenters, turners, stay-makers, schoolmasters, brass 
founders, grooms, brickmakers, clothiers, clerks, sawyers, gardeners, scourers and 
dyers, watch- and clock-makers, weavers, printers, silversmiths, biscuit bakers, 
farmers and laborers, several women, viz.: Spinsters, mantua-makers, etc., whose 
indentures are to be disposed of on reasonable terms by John Corntwait, James 
Williamson, and the Captain on board.” 

Other passengers on the ship Neptune were advertised four days later,-as “I. 
Williams, late vintner in London, who has served as valet de chambre to several 
noblemen. His last place was that of Butler to the Duke of Bolton, and for 
these few years past kept a large Tavern, but through honest principles surrendered 
his all and was thereby reduced to bankruptcy. He shaves, dresses hair, is thor- 
ough master of the wine trade and tavern business, likewise understands brewing 
and cookery; would willingly engage with any gentleman, hair-dresser or tavern 
keeper:—Also a young man, who has a college education, would be glad to engage 
as an usher or private tutor in a gentleman’s family—he can teach the minuet, 
cotillion, etc., etc., and writes all the law hands. Any gentleman wanting such 
persons, by applying to the above ship, within fourteen days from the date hereof, 
will be treated with on the most reasonable terms.” 

So the growing population of the city arrived. It is something of a shock to 
find schoolmasters included in a list of “likely and healthy” indentured servants, 
but perhaps they were willing even to sign up in that capacity, in order to secure 
passage to the New World. The “young man who has a college education” seems 
little better off than others of the present generation so equipped; in those days 
the crying need in the colonies was for persons who were skillful with their hands. 
Still, the rich merchants and planters, in addition to workmen of various sorts on 
their great estates did also require schoolmasters, at times, and even young gentle- 
men who could write “all the law hands” and teach their daughters the minuet. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, for instance, lived in princely style on his great 
estate in Howard County, Doughoregan Manor; the house contains in one of its 
wings a splendid private chapel, and the quarters for his many slaves may still 
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be seen. As a wedding present to his son, he built the mansion called “Homewood,” 
which now forms a part of Johns Hopkins University. Men of that type did 
things with a lavish hand, and maintained retinues of servants and other retainers. 
We may hope that both the anonymous young college lad aboard the Neptune, 
as well as Williams, the ex-butler, found employment to their liking, and presently 
became patriotic citzens of the new American republic. 

Owing to certain restrictions laid down by Cecilius Calvert, most of the earlier 
colonists of the Maryland Province were either of English or Irish blood, with a 
certain admixture of Scotch. The Barons of Baltimore, in Ireland, being also 
Catholics, preferred men of that faith, and drew many from the Emerald Isle to 
the Maryland Colony, where they became highly successful as planters, merchants, 
breeders of fine horses and in various other lines. Charles Carroll’s father, for 
instance, who lived in Annapolis, was an Irish doctor. The Pattersons, one of 
whose daughters, Betsy Patterson, married the brother of the Emperor Napoleon, 
were wealthy Baltimore merchants of Scotch-Irish descent, as were the McKims, 
owners of the famous clipper ship, the Ann McKim. Toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century many Germans came into the State, to found, in 1762, under 
the leadership of Jonathan Hager, the prosperous city of Hagerstown. Some of 
the Germans emigrated from Pennsylvania; others came directly from Europe, and 
made thrifty, industrious citzens. As early as 1735 a group of 100 families arrived 
from Germany, headed by Thomas Schley; they moved westward, settling in the 
neighborhood of Frederick. Rear Admiral Winfield Scott Schley of Spanish War 
fame was descended from Thomas Schley. All through the eighteenth century 
Germans came to Baltimore and the city has always had a considerable population 
of German stock. In 1756 French settlers exiled by the British from Acadia, Nova 
Scotia, sought refuge in Baltimore Town. Other colonists, from practically all 
the countries of Europe, also helped to build the prosperity of the city, and the 
State. 

In addition to overseas commerce, the merchants of Baltimore carried on a 
lively coastwise trade, sending flour, iron and other goods to the various colonies. 
In 1777 Nicholas Cooke, the Governor of Rhode Island, wrote to Samuel Purviance, 
Esq., of Baltimore, the following letter: 

“Sir: The very great scarcity of flour, bread and iron in this State, and the 
danger of the inhabitants suffering for want of these necessary articles, have 
induced the council of war to fit out the sloop Diamond, Timothy Coffin, Master, 
to your address to procure them. 

“We enclose you a draft upon the Continental Treasurer for a sufficient sum of 
money to take her, and desire that you will put on board ten tons of bar iron, 
if to be procured, otherwise fifteen tons of pig iron; to fill her hold with flour, and 
her steerage and cabin with as much bread as she can, with any convenience, 
take in. 

“T am in behalf of the State, sir, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“NicHoLas Cooke, Governor.” 
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A similar letter in the same year from Portsmouth called for flour and iron 
“up to 40 tons”; both letters were written, of course, during the Revolutionary 
War; they are included here to show how, even at this early date, Baltimore had 
become an important factor in supplying both iron and flour to other points 
throughout the colonies. 


The earlier houses and public buildings in Baltimore Town were of wood. 
Since the lots into which the original tracts had been divided covered an acre each, 
dwellings were not close together. Fire losses, however, were considerable, as is 
evidenced by the tripling of the fine upon blazing chimneys. Clay for making 
bricks existed in ample quantities about the city, and toward the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War both dwellings and other structures began to be constructed 


of brick. 


The city’s first Courthouse, built in the late 1760’s, stood at what is now the 
corner of Calvert and Lexington Streets, on an eminence overlooking Jones’s Falls. 
It was an oblong, barn-like structure, of two stories and an attic, surmounted by a 
tall, four-sided spire. A woodcut of it, by Maximilian Godefroy, is to be found 
at the Municipal Museum, showing also, at the foot of the eminence, the town’s 
powder magazine, located, for safety, close to the water. 


The city’s first brick house is said to have been that of “a gentleman from 
Ireland” named Edward Fottrell; it stood near the northwest corner of Fayette 
and Calvert Streets, and a sketch by John S. Cassell, at the Maryland Historical 
Society, shows it to have been a handsome and commodious Georgian structure. 
A pencil sketch of the town made by John Moale around the year 1752, also at 
the Maryland Historical Society, gives some idea of the character of the houses 
and other buildings which made up the young city at that time, and an engraving 
by Edward J. Coale, based on a zeconstruction of the Moale sketch by Daniel 
Bowly, presents a picture of Baltimore as it would have then appeared to an 
observer on Federal Hill. In the year 1800 St. Paul’s Church, at the corner of 
Charles and Saratoga Streets had just been rebuilt; a painting by Thomas Ruckle 
shows it with the bell-tower of the earlier structure still standing. 


We have spoken of the north and south traffic that flowed through the new 
and rapidly growing city. Other traffic soon began to pour in from the west. 
There were roads as far as Cumberland, and the great National Road, the only 
highway of its kind ever wholly constructed, until then, by the government, begun 
in 1811, thrust westward from Cumberland toward the Ohio River. It owed its 
conception to Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury in Jefferson’s cabinet. 


Over this road, by way of the older turnpikes from Baltimore, long fleets of 
covered wagons journeyed westward, carrying thousands of emigrants seeking 
fertile lands, on which to build new homes. Back, as time passed, came a mount- 
ing flood of goods of many sorts, from furs and turkeys to sheep, hogs and cattle 
traveling “on the hoof,” pouring riches into the new city at the head of the Chesa- 
peake. Wagoners using teams of six horses, soon were transporting huge loads; 
it is recorded that Johns Hopkins once sent a consignment of goods from his 
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store at Pratt and Light Streets to Mount Vernon, Ohio, a distance of nearly 
400 miles, in 30 days; the merchandise weighed 8,300 pound, and the cost of 
transportation was $4.25 a hundredweight. This wagon traffic reached great pro- 
portions; in 1822 a single house, in Wheeling, is said to have unloaded over a 
thousand wagons. 

In addition to its many flouring mills, of which that of the Ellicott brothers was 
only the first, Baltimore soon built up other profitable industries. In 1784 a sugar 
refinery was erected, and a glass works, moved from Frederick County a few years 
later, established on the south side of the harbor. Marine Insurance came into 
being before the end of the century, to serve the merchants with their growing 
fleets; in 1805 Baltimore had 48,000 tons of shipping registered. 

Transportation in and about the city, except when on foot, was by carriage, 
sulky, horseback and sedan chair. For longer journeys, on land, travellers went by 
coach. There was also a considerable traffic by packets, or sloops, about the head 
of the Bay, and the rivers emptying into it. A line of packets ran from Bowley’s 
Wharf at the foot of South Street, to Chestertown, Annapolis and other points; 
these vessels had excellent cabin accommodations for passengers, and afforded quick 
and pleasant means of reaching places on the water. The coaches, as a rule, left 
from the Fountain Inn, on Light Street, making the trip to Philadelphia in about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight hours, at a cost of $8.00, with an allowance of 15 pounds 
per person for baggage. 

The laws of the community were few and simple, but strictly enforced. Those 
dealing with slaves, employed in great numbers on the plantations, were very just, 
favoring the man, if anything, rather than the master. Indentured servants, or 
those “hired for wages” were forbidden to travel more than ten miles from home 
without written permission, and if so found, might be taken up as runaways, ten 
days’ additonal service being added to their terms for each day of absence. Punish- 
ments for ordinary crimes and misdemeanors were as a rule physical; in front of 
the Courthouse previously referred to, stood the pillory, whipping post and stocks. 

Markets, so pleasant and characteristic a feature of Baltimore life, came into 
existence early; the first was established at the corner of Baltimore and Gay Streets 
in 1763. From its location, close to Jones’s Town and the Falls, we may gain an 
idea of the center of the city’s population at that time. Soon, however, it began 
to move westward and northward, with many fine residences built along Pratt 
Street, and others in the direction of what is now Mt. Vernon Place. 

Baltimore, during the eighteenth century, was a pleasant and prosperous city. 
It is not our purpose here to proceed further with its history, until we have first 
looked into events occuring elsewhere throughout the State. 


CHAPTER XV 
LIFE IN MARYLAND DURING WASHINGTON’S TIME 


JAN WE HAVE SEEN, Charles Calvert, fifth Baron Baltimore, and 
Lord Proprietary of the Province of Maryland, died in 1751, to be succeeded by 
his son Frederick, then a minor. For a short time Benjamin Tasker, President 
of the Council, conducted the affairs of the Province, but in 1753 Horatio Sharpe, 
having been duly appointed Governor by Frederick Calvert and his advisers in 
London with permission of the Crown, reached Annapolis and took up his duties 
at the State House. 

Two years later, as recorded in an earlier chapter, General Braddock arrived at 
Annapolis, to begin his ill-fated expedition against the French and Indians on the 
Ohio. In the spring of that year Governor Sharpe set out for Frederick Town. 

The people of Maryland took no great part in the wars between the English 
and the French, disputing control of the country to the west and north. There were 
four of these wars; the first three were known respectively as King William’s War, 
Queen Anne’s War, and King George’s War. The latter ended in 1748, to be 
followed by the fourth phase of the struggle, commonly called the French and 
Indian War, because of the Indian warriors allied with the French. This was 
equally a practice of the English, however, so the name scarcely applies. 

It was to prosecute this last conflict that General Braddock came to America. 
He proceeded at once to Virginia, and thence westward toward the Ohio, being 
joined by Washington, at that time a youth of twenty-one, commanding a detach- 
ment of Virginia riflemen. Braddock marched his men directly through Western 
Maryland to Fort Duquesne, held by the French at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers, near where Pittsburgh now stands. Because of his 
ignorance of Indian fighting the English General was not only defeated but lost 
his life in the battle; but for the efforts of Washington and his men the English 
forces would have been annihilated. 

It was fear of such a defeat that had sent Governor Sharpe to Frederick Town 
earlier in the year. The people of Maryland, with first-hand knowledge of the 
Indians’ methods of warfare, were alarmed lest their western settlements might be 
attacked. There were two forts on the north bank of the Potomac River, Fort 
Cumberland and Fort Frederick, the latter about where the town of Hancock now 
stands and the former on the site of the present city of Cumberland; a distance of 
some 50 miles separated the two. Fort Frederick was about twelve miles beyond 
Conocheague, then the most westerly settlement in the Province. North of Fort 
Cumberland some 35 miles was Ray’s Town, less than 100 miles from Fort Du- 
quesne. 

As soon as news of Braddock’s disaster reached the seaboard counties, the whole 
State was in a panic. The French and their Indian allies had already crossed the 
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Maryland borders and homes were being burned, settlers tortured and murdered, 
their cattle and other property carried off. Governor Sharpe, hurrying to Fort 
Cumberland, ordered stockades thrown up, had Fort Frederick rebuilt in stone, 
with barracks to accommodate several hundred men, and did his best to hearten 
the people. In spite of his efforts, however, outrages continued along the Blue 
Ridge, and were only brought to a halt by the defeat of the French further north, 
and the Treaty of Paris, by which all lands east of the Mississippi River were 
ceded to the English. 

This treaty of Paris, however, was not concluded until 1763, so that for a time, 
life in the western part of the Maryland State was one of danger and hardship. In 
the east, along the shores of the Bay, and throughout the neighboring counties, the 
existence of the people was an easy and pleasant one. Especially was this true, in 
and around Annapolis and Baltimore, and upon the large plantations and Manorial 
estates. 

On the 30th of October, 1759, there was great rejoicing in Annapolis because of 
the reduction of Quebec, by the troops under General Wolfe. The guns at the 
“Point Battery” were fired early in the day, the military paraded through the 
streets, and at twelve o’clock, the cannon from the “Half-Moon Battery” were dis- 
charged. According to the Gazette: “At night the city was illuminated, and the 
Governor gave a public ball in the Council Chamber, at which there was a brilliant 
assemblage of ladies.” 

This news meant the defeat of the French and consequently relief from the In- 
dian ravages. The manner in which it was celebrated serves to show something 
of the life and amusements of the period. Annapolis was a gay and lively town; 
an item in the Gazette for February 7, 1760, reads: “By permission of his ex- 
cellency, the Governor, a theatre is erecting in this city, which will be opened 
soon by a company of comedians, who are now at Chester Town.” Reference has 
already been made to the “new theatre” at which performances were given eight 
years earlier, in 1752; this must have been another and more recent one. As in the 
previous case, the theatrical company also appeared at Chester Town, across the 
Bay, where, in one of the oldest if not the oldest county on the Eastern Shore, the 
people of Maryland in Washington’s day numbered Shakesperian performances 
among the amusements which made up their existence. Only a little later Wash- 
ington College was founded at Chester Town (1782); it had previously existed 
for over half a century as the Kent County Free School, one of the oldest institu- 
tions of learning in the State. 

We have seen how considerable a part horse-racing played in the daily life of 
the times, at Annapolis and throughout the Tidewater counties. It was not, 
however, confined to these sections. Colonists, moving westward from southern 
Maryland, took both their horses and their love of racing with them, and as early 
as 1749 public races were held at Frederick Town. One of these races covered a 
course “from Frederick to Annapolis,” a distance of 75 miles; stops were permitted 
for refreshment of both horses and riders, and the winning time was eleven hours, 
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flat. In those days horses were bred for endurance as well as speed, and were 
usually ridden by their owners. In Virginia, at the time, it was illegal for “a 
laborer to make a race, being a sport only for gentlemen.” This tradition of “gen- 
tlemen riders” is still maintained in the steeplechase racing for the Maryland Hunt 
Cup in the Worthington Valley, the Grand National and the Point-to-Point races 
at My Lady’s Manor in Baltimore County, and at Fair Hill, in Cecil County. 

In addition to racing their blooded horses, the colonial gentry amused them- 
selves with the old English sport of fox-hunting. As early as 1650, fox-hunts were 
being held in Queen Anne’s County, but it was not until red foxes were imported 
from England in 1730 that fox-hunting throughout Maryland came into its own. 

Another and much more popular sport open to the people of Maryland was 
shooting, or “gunning,” as it is frequently called, and in Washington’s time a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the State engaged in it. Maryland has 
always been and still is a paradise of game, and from the wild geese and ducks, 
the woodcock and other fowl of the Tidewater section, to the quail (or partridge, 
as they were incorrectly named) the ruffled grouse, wild turkeys, deer and bear 
to be found further west, afforded anyone with fowling piece or rifle a constant 
source of amusement in season. Fishing, sailing, other outdoor sports served to 
fill agreeably such spare time as people were inclined to give to them, and during 
the evenings, when clubs or theatrical performances did not provide entertainment, 
there were always such amusements as music, and dancing. Contrary to the usual 
opinion, people even read in those days, not only newspapers, but books. In 1697 
Governor Nicholson, at Annapolis, proposed to the House of Burgesses “that his 
Majesty, William III, be addressed that some of the revenue given towards fur- 
nishing arms and ammunition for use of the Province, be laid out for the purchase 
of books to be added to the books which had been presented by the King, to form 
a library in the porte of Annapolis; and that a portion of the public revenue be 
applied to the enlargement thereof; and that the library should be placed in 
the office, and under the care of the commissary of the Province, permitting 
all persons desirous to study or read the books, to have access thereto under 
proper restrictions.” 

Many of the volumes which were thus presented by the King to Annapolis were 
removed from the State House when it was burned in 1704, and later placed in 
the library of St. John’s College; they were rare and curious works. 

Mr. Joseph Towne Wheeler, son of Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, tells us, in a recent issue of the Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, what sort of books the early inhabitants of the Free State usually 
read. 

As was common in all the American colonies, the Bible, and various religious 
tracts, were the most popular reading matter, but while only sixty per cent of the 
free white population possessed any books at all, and three-quarters of those that 
did owned less than ten volumes, a goodly number of the colonists collected quite 
extensive and interesting libraries. 
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The next largest class of books after those of a religious nature, Mr. Wheeler 
tells us, dealt with the law. Although Maryland had what was generally consid- 
ered the largest and best trained colonial bar, conditions made it necessary for 
laymen to possess a considerable legal knowledge, to protect their interests in spec- 
ulation and trade. History, according to Mr. Wheeler, was also a very popular 
subject, especially during the latter half of the eighteenth century, followed by 
philosophy, as in Hume’s Essays, or Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 
Classical authors, from Seneca and Plutarch to Homer, Horace and Vergil vied with 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and the other great English writers. Most libraries con- 
tained copies of the Spectator, the works of Addison, Steele, Pope and Swift were 
constantly read, and Tom Jones, Roderick Random and Moll Flanders competed 
with Don Quixote or the works of Rabelais and Voltaire. The people of Mary- 
land were not bookworms; many other forms of amusement, in Washington’s day 
occupied their time, but when they did read, their books were solid meat, afford- 
ing excellent food for the brain. 

In food for the body, however, Maryland has always occupied a notable position; 
in no other colony in America were the pleasures and graces of the table so univer- 
sally practiced, or so well understood. From terrapin or beaten biscuit to the rarest 
sherry or madeira wines, the proper service of food and drink became a tradition. 

During this period of almost a century prior to the Revolutionary War, life 
in the great houses scattered throughout the State was extraordinarily gracious 
and rich. The country was, except for a brief period during the French and 
Indian Wars, at peace. Prosperity was mounting, freedom, except for the mild 
restrictions imposed by Proprietary Government and English Crown, was uni- 
versal. To us of today, with whole nations groaning in starvation and slavery, 
the questions of taxation which so disturbed our colonial ancestors seem now 
academic. The conditions of life in Maryland throughout the larger part of the 
eighteenth century were, viewed over the bridge of time, idyllic; there was some 
suffering, some poverty, as there must always be in any community, but it was an 
easy poverty, due as a rule to laziness or incompetence, in which none needed to 
lack food or a bed. Without attaching to the past any false glamor arising 
from the passage of the years, it is safe to say that existence in Maryland during 
Washington’s time was as sane, comfortable and happy an existence as any con- 
siderable body of men and women have ever enjoyed over a similar period in the 
world’s history. 

Many of the great houses to which we have referred still exist, to show us what 
comforts and luxuries the more successful and fortunate of our ancestors enjoyed. 
Such stately homes as the Hammond-Harwood and Chase mansions in Annapolis; 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton’s splendid estate in Howard County, Doughoregan 
Manor; Rose Hill, at Port Tobacco, built in 1730; Montpelier, at Laurel; Beverly, 
near Pocomoke, and Gross’ Coate on the Wye River, both on the Eastern Shore, 
to name but a few, speak of an existence almost feudal in its nature, yet without 
feudalism’s stern oppression. Some of these great estates were small communities 
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in themselves, employing not only hundreds of slaves, but blacksmiths, butchers, 
carpenters, weavers, tanners, masons and countless other artisans and servants, 
yet under the mild and benevolent rule of the “Lord of the Manor” all, from 
master to man shared in the fruits of their labors. A spirit of liberty, of inde- 
pendence was abroad in the land, of live and let live; were proof of that spirit 
needed, it may be found in the fact that Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of the 
richest men and largest landholders in the State, did not hesitate to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. Washington, too, was a rich landholder, like many 
others throughout the South; when such men were ready to pledge both their 
property and their lives to the cause of freedom, it is clear that they were not 
of a type who desired to oppress their fellows, or set up artificial distinctions of 
class. 

An English gentleman, writing Letters From America shortly before the Revo- 
lutionary War, speaks eloquently of the agreeable life in the Maryland Colony 
at that time. He was William Eddis, Surveyor of the Customs at Annapolis, and 
his book covers the period between his arrival from England, in 1769, and his 
departure in the autumn of 1777. No better picture of Maryland as it existed 
during those momentous years could be painted. The population of the State was 
then just under 200,000. 

In the winter of 1770 Mr. Eddis made a visit to the home of a friend, Colonel 
F , on the Patuxent River, which he speaks of as Rousby Hall, and, he in- 
forms the reader, a hospitable mansion, “as well known to the weary, indigent 





traveller, as to the affluent guest. In a country where hospitality is the distinguish- 
ing feature, the benevolent owner has established a preeminence which places his 
character in an exalted point of view.” 

“The Governor,’ Mr. Eddis continues, referring to Sir Robert Eden, “on account 
of some particular engagements, did not quit Annapolis till the twenty-sixth; 
(of January) and on the thirtieth I accompanied Colonel F to the habitation 
of a gentleman, about twenty miles distant, where by appointment we met his 





Excellency, with a numerous party, who had assembled to bid him welcome. All 
the good things of a plentiful country decorated the table of our munificent host; 
the wines were excellent and various; and cheerful, blazing fires, with sparkling 
conversation, exhilarated the spirits, and rendered us totally regardless of the rigour 
of an American winter. On the ensuing day, the whole company proceeded to 
Rousby Hall, where we continued, in the full enjoyment of hospitality, till the 
third month; and it was with the utmost reluctance we were then permitted to 
take our department.” 

Apparently our traveller from overseas appreciated the joys of Maryland hos- 
pitality to the full, for he goes on to tell us that after leaving Rousby Hall he 
“visited most of the principal families in Calvert, St. Mary’s, Charles, Prince 
George’s and Anne Arundel Counties,” thus apparently spending the entire winter 
in a round of gay entertainment, finding, he says, in very many of the habitations, 
“elegance as well as comfort.” During his journeys he speaks of passing “an agree- 
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able evening” with a family nearly opposite to Alexandria, Virginia, and had the 
weather been moderate, intended to have crossed the river on a visit to Major Wash- 
ington, “who, as you may recollect,” he informs the reader, “particularly distin- 
guished himself in the transactions of the late war;” (with the French and Indians) 
“this gentleman has a pleasant seat on the banks of the Potowmac, in the vicinity 
of the above town, which is named Mount Vernon, where he resides in full pos- 
session of universal love and esteem.” 

After describing a “grand entertainment” given at Annapolis that spring in 
honor of the Proprietary’s birthday, the festivities concluding with “cards and 
dancing, which engaged the attention of their respective votaries till an early 
hour,” Mr. Eddis goes on to say, regarding the capital city: 

“T am persuaded there is not a town in England of the same size as Annapolis, 
which can boast a greater number of fashionable and handsome women.” Regard- 
ing food, he writes: “Provisions of every kind are excellent and plentiful; and the 
Chesapeake . . . affords a surprising variety of excellent fish. Poultry, and wild- 
fowl abound among the humble cottagers; and beef, mutton, pork, and other pro- 
visions are at least equal to the production of the best British markets.” 

In the following summer Mr. Eddis had already begun to sense the hostility 
which the people of Maryland and indeed of all the colonies were feeling in the 
matter of taxes imposed by Parliament . . . a hostility soon to break out in open 
war. In June he wrote urging “the total repeal of acts which are never likely to 
be productive of any considerable revenue; and which are esteemed in this country, 
to have no other tendency but to enforce claims, which the colonists universally 
consider as impolitic and unconstitutional. How far their sentiments are justly 
founded, I am by no means competent to determine; but it is a certain fact, 
that the statute imposing duties on glass, paper, and tea, has undermined the 
foundation of that cordiality, which the repeal of the Stamp Act had happily re- 
established; and it is with the utmost concern, I am necessitated to acquaint you 
that a spirit of discontent and opposition is universally predominant in the colonies.” 

So did one Englishman, on the ground, give warning five years in advance, of 
impending Revolution. It is too late to consider, now, what might have been the 
effect upon the English-speaking race, had those warnings been heeded by the 
stupid and arrogant German princeling who had by this time succeeded to the 
British throne. Other causes than taxes were operating to create the new Republic, 
but the era of gracious living now drawing to a close still stands as one which offered 
small reason for complaint, so far as comfort and general welfare of the people 
were concerned. 

We cannot do better, in dropping the curtain upon this pleasant epoch, than 
to list some of the items accounted for by the Treasurer of the State of Maryland, 
on the occasion of an entertainment given to General Washington at Annapolis in 
December, 1784. 

For this modest “entertainment” to the distinguished Father of his Country the 
State provided, among other things: “Sixty-three and one-third pounds of Beef, 
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23 & 1-4 pounds of Baccon, 5 Tongues, 4 Turkeys, 12 Fowles, 17 pounds of 
Cake, along with Tarts, Custards and Bread, 42 bottles of Madeira and 21 bottles 
of Port Wine, 4 gallons of Spirits, 150 Lemons, also Porter, Sallard Pickles, Sugar, 
Candles, Cards and Musick.” There was in addition a charge of 10 shillings for 
“A Chair Broak” and 3 shillings for “Glasses Broak,” so we may conclude that a 
good time was had by all. 

Life in Maryland during this era was civilized, cultivated, elegant, yet at the 
same time intensely human and vital. In Annapolis one of America’s great painters, 
Charles Willson Peale, had given up his saddlery business to turn his hand to art, 
and leave for posterity brilliant portraits of many of the distinguished figures of 
his day. In Baltimore, the Committee of Observation appointed for the County 
commented gravely upon the many mischiefs and disorders attending the fairs held 
at Baltimore Town. They deprecated such dissipations as horse-racing and cock- 
fighting, and termed the fairs “nuisances,” which, the Committee advised the good 
people of the Town to discourage as “serving no other purpose than debauching 
the morals of their children and servants, affording an opportunity for perpetrating 
thefts, encouraging riots, drunkenness, gaming and the vilest immoralities.” Al- 
ready we see the beginning of the inevitable struggle between a young and lusty 
citizenry on the one hand, and the more conservative and religious element on the 
cther, so characteristic of every new and rapidly-growing community. 

Everywhere throughout the State intense activity prevailed, as the men and 
women of Maryland did their part in the building of a nation. Life was keen, 
vivid, purposeful. Freedom was no longer an abstract idea, to be discussed, but a 
concrete reality, to be fought for, defended, enjoyed. 

Existence, in those days, was a brave and exciting adventure. 





PART It 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 
CHAPTER XVI 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE REVOLUTION 


lig THE SPRING OF 1774, William Eddis wrote from Annapolis: 

“All America is in a flame! I hear strange language every day. The colonists 
are ripe for any measure that will tend to the preservation of what they call their 
natural liberty. I enclose you the resolves of our citizens; they have caught the 
general contagion.” 

By “our citizens,” Mr. Eddis meant the citizens of Annapolis, of Maryland. 
The document he enclosed was a resolution drawn up at a meeting of the inhab- 
itants making common cause with the citizens of Boston, whose harbor had just 
been blockaded, and calling on all the colonies in America to unite in stopping 
imports from, and exports to, Great Britian, until the Act of Parliament closing 
that port (Boston) had been repealed, and the liberties of North America restored. 
This meeting took place after the famous “Boston Tea Party,” which was carried 
out during the winter. 

Mr. Eddis was an acute observer. When he wrote that the colonists were “ripe” 
for the preservation of what they called “their natural liberty” he was expressing 
a feeling on their part which went much deeper than irritation over taxes on glass, 
or tea. The American colonists were like a young swarm of bees, which had left 
the parent hive to set up one of their own. Three thousand miles from their mother 
countries, living in a vast and noble continent where freedom seemed part of the 
air they breathed, it was inevitable that these pioneers should demand independence 
of both thought and action, from the British Crown. The vexatious taxes levied 
by Parliament merely brought the movement for self-government to a focus. 
“Taxation without representation” became a convenient and popular slogan. The 
American colonies might have remained a part of the British Empire on some 
mutually self-respecting basis; they refused to remain as “possessions.” 

Maryland’s position had always been a unique one. Unlike the other colonies, 
it was not and never had been a possession of the Crown, and except for a brief 
period, had never been ruled by the Crown. As a Palatinate it belonged to a pri- 
vate family, the Calverts, its governors were appointed by the Lords Proprietary, 
and as we have seen, possession of the Province, and disposal of its large revenues, 
were questions being disputed in the English Courts at the time the Revolution 
broke out. 

Under the Proprietary system the residents of Maryland paid taxes to support 
their local government, including a poll tax of forty pounds of tobacco per person 
to the Established Church. Customs duties were collected by Surveyors for the 
English Crown, and other duties, rents, etc., went to the Lord Proprietary. Eddis 
writes in one of his letters: 
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“The annual revenue of the Proprietary, arising from the sale of lands, and the 
yearly quit-rent, after deducting all the various charges of government, averages 
at twelve thousand five hundred pounds per annum. All offices, except those in 
the service of the customs, are in his gift, or in the gift of his representative for 
the time being. This patronage includes a very extensive range, of lucrative and 
respectful stations; and consequently throws great weight into the scale of govern- 
ment.” 

It was inevitable that this duality of interests should have caused many conflicts 
between the Proprietary and his officers on the one hand, and the representatives 
of the people on the other. At the time of the French and Indian Wars, the Lower 
House of the Assembly took the position that the Proprietary should assist in the 
defense of the Province by paying taxes on his estates. This the Governor, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to Lord Baltimore, resisted, but was overruled. The 
people of the State, imbued with the spirit of independence, were coming more and 
more to resent the curious anachronism of a great Province owned, as a plot of 
ground might be owned, by one man, or one family. 

We need not here go into the long series of petty and vexatious laws by which 
King George III, an unusually stupid and arrogant ruler, succeeded in lashing the 
indignation of the colonists to white heat. In Maryland this indignation was par- 
ticularly justified because, as will be remembered, the Charter granted to George 
and Cecilius Calvert specifically exempted the citizens of the Province from taxa- 
tion by the King. The wording was clear: 

“Tt was covenanted on the part of the King, that neither he nor his successors 
should ever impose customs, taxes, quotas or contributions whatsoever upon the 
people, their property or their merchandable commodities laden within this prov- 
ince.” 

The first attempt by the English Government to defy this provision in Maryland 
so far as direct taxes by the Crown were concerned, came through the notorious 
Stamp Act, passed by Parliament in 1765, and requiring that all legal and business 
documents as well as newspapers be issued on paper especially stamped and sup- 
plied for that purpose. The Act was resisted everywhere throughout the colonies; 
in Maryland a native of the Province, Zachariah Hood, appointed as stamp-master 
to distribute the obnoxious paper, was attacked on his arrival from abroad, having 
already been carried in effigy through the streets of Annapolis in a cart. When 
indignation rose so high that his storehouse for the paper was dismantled, the stamp- 
master fled the Province, just in time, it is said, to escape a coat of tar and feathers. 
In December his Majesty’s sloop Hawke, Captain Brown, arrived with a consign- 
ment of the stamped paper, but there being no one to distribute it, and the temper 
of the people being inflamed, the Governor returned the three boxes to England by 
a merchant ship, the Brandon. In Frederick County the courts refused to have 
anything to do with the paper, ordering business to proceed without it; the date, 
November 23, is still celebrated as “Repudiation Day” in Frederick County in 
commemoration of this courageous decision. The Act was presently repealed. 
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Mr. Eddis, in letters heretofore quoted, commented favorably upon the wisdom 
of Parliament in having repealed the Stamp Act, and deplored the passage, later, 
of new taxes on glass, paper and tea. These new Acts, he thought, would bring in 
no considerable revenue; in this he was right, since they were universally resisted. 
The Maryland Gazette issued a supplement on October 31 in deep mourning, and 
its editor asserted that he would suspend publication rather than submit to the 
“intolerable and burthensome terms” of the Stamp Act; fortunately for his readers 
the paper did not suspend. 

The subsequent taxes, particularly those upon tea, served to undo all the good 
that repeal of the Stamp Act had effected. Citizens, joining in patriotic associa- 
tions, refused to purchase the taxed goods, or even to permit cargoes of them to 
land. The Assembly of Massachusetts addresed letters to those of the other colo- 
nies, urging that joint measure be taken to resist British violation of their rights 
and liberties. Governor Sharp recommended that the letter received in Maryland 
be treated “with the contempt that it deserves,” but the Maryland Assembly 
thought otherwise, and after rebuking the Governor sternly, returned a favorable 
reply to Massachusetts, and sent a courteous but firm address to the English King, 
demanding that the Acts be repealed. 

These events took place before William Eddis arrived in America, he reached 
Annapolis in 1769. In that same year Sir Robert Eden landed, to replace Horatio 
Sharpe as Governor. In 1771, as has already been recorded, Frederick Calvert, 
sixth and last Lord Baltimore died, leaving his Province and its disposition in 
dispute before the Chancery Courts of London. 

Affairs of the Colony were in confusion, both because of the mounting tension 
with England, and because of Frederick Calvert’s death. So long as a member, 
even if not a very creditable member, of this distinguished family remained Lord 
Proprietary, the situation held a certain glamour, but when the Province became a 
piece of property to be squabbled over in the law courts, that glamour vanished, 
and intelligent men began to ask themselves why this broad and prosperous land 
should “belong” to either Mrs. Browning, or Frederick Calvert’s illegitimate son. 
Why, in fact, did Maryland not belong to the people whose courage and effort 
had created it? 

An open rift between the Governor and the Assembly took place in 1770. In 
that year the Acts levying taxes for the support of the State Church, and of the 
Proprietary Government, expired, and the House of Burgesses declined to renew 
them. Governor Eden attempted to establish the taxes by proclamation but the 
Assembly resisted his efforts. The new spirit of liberty of which Mr. Eddis wrote 
was sweeping over the land, and the ancient forms and privileges so long main- 
tained by the Lords Baltimore were crumbling to dust. 

An evidence of this spirit may be found in the debate reported about the same 
time in the columns of the Maryland Gazette, between Daniel Dulany, Secretary 
of the Province, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Mr. Dulany, a brilliant 
lawyer, prepared an article in the form of a dialogue between two citizens, one 
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attacking and the other defending the Governor's action, in the matter of these 
local taxes. Since Mr. Dulany was an officer of the Proprietary Government, his 
“Second Citizen” naturally won the debate. Charles Carroll, also a lawyer of 
great ability, came forward to champion the cause of the people, took up the 
argument for the First Citizen, and in a series of trenchant articles completely 
demolished the case Mr. Dulany had erected, much to the delight of the public. 

The letter of Mr. Eddis’ quoted at the beginning of this chapter was written 
in 1774, just a few months after the famous Boston Tea Party. In reporting the 
affair to his correspondent in England he wrote: “Where the consequences will 
terminate, heaven knows!” It was Mr. Eddis’ fate to witness, right under his nose, 
a similar and far more courageous action by a party of citizens at Annapolis. This 
was the burning of the Peggy Stewart. 

In such exploits—and there were many of various sorts throughout the colonies 
during these stirring times—the one that first gains public attention is the one most 
certain to be remembered. There was patriotic glory for all, but in justice to the 
people of Maryland it should be pointed out that while at Boston the chests of 
tea were thrown overboard by young men disguised as Indians, the patriots who 
disposed of the Peggy Stewart were not disguised in any way, but went openly 
about their business. And instead of tossing her cargo over the rail, they forced 
Anthony Stewart, her owner, to burn the vessel, along with some two thousand 
pounds of tea she had on board. The affair was carried out with great deliberation, 
in broad daylight, by responsible citizens fully aware of the seriousness of their 
act. Compared to it, the Boston Tea Party was a mere prank. Incidentally, a 
similar “party” took place at Chestertown, in Kent County, Maryland, where a 
cargo of tea was thrown overboard from a vessel named the Geddes, and there 
were tea burnings near Frederick. 

The brig Peggy Stewart arrived in Annapolis from London on the 15th of 
October, 1774. She brought servants, and a quantity of goods, among which were » 
seventeen packages, containing 2,320 pounds of tea, consigned to Thomas Charles 
Williams & Co., merchants of Annapolis. Anthony Stewart, the owner of the 
vessel, was not concerned in the shipment of tea, although he had paid the duty 
on it. 

As soon as the news spread about, a meeting of citzens was called, and Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Stewart, fearing trouble, appeared before it and offered to make 
atonement for their offense by landing and burning the tea. 

This plan, however, did not meet general favor, many feeling that matters 
should be left until representatives from the county had assembled, and a more 
public acknowledgment of the fault could be made. Mr. Stewart distributed a 
hand-bill disclaiming any part in the importation of the tea, together with an 
affidavit sworn to by Captain Jackson, master of the ship, and declaring that he 
knew nothing of the presence of the tea on board. Neither of these documents 
produced a favorable effect and at the larger meeting held later Mr. Stewart, 
Joseph Williams and James Williams were obliged to sign a paper acknowledging 
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that they had “committed a most daring insult, and act of the most pernicious 
tendency, to the liberties of America,” asking pardon for their fault, and again 
offering to burn or otherwise destroy in the presence of any who might choose 
to attend, “the detestable articles which has been the cause of this our mis- 
conduct.” 

Even this, however, failed to satisfy the anger of many in the crowd, who felt 
that the Peggy Stewart should be destroyed as a stern warning to other possible 
offenders. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, sensing the deep resentment of these 
more turbulent members of the gathering, privately advised Mr. Stewart to offer 
to set fire to the vessel himself, which offer having been accepted the Peggy 
Stewart was run aground by her owner and forthwith burned. 

To some this punishment may seem to have been excessive, but it gives clear 
evidence of the bitter earnestness with which the people of Maryland regarded the 
struggle with the Crown. To them the destruction of a brig along with her con- 
signment of tea was of minor importance, compared with the principles involved. 
The American colonies had agreed not to traffic in these taxed goods, as well as 
many others on the embargo lists, and only by such drastic methods could the 
English be made to realize the full force of their determination. Many hoped that 
Parliament might thus be induced to adopt a wiser attitude; not all by any means 
favored revolution. Even in England there was widespread sympathy with the 
position taken by the colonists, but the King was determined, not to govern, but 
to rule. Mr. Stewart, the owner of the burned vessel, had particularly outraged his 
fellow citizens because he had agreed not to export or import any embargoed goods 
to or from England until the blockade of Boston had been lifted and the obnoxious 
legislation repealed. 

Mr. Eddis, commenting on the affair in one of his letters, thought that Mr. 
Stewart had “made a sacrifice of his valuable property to intemperate zeal and 
clamour,” which was the opinion logically to be expected from a conservative Eng- 
lishman distrustful of what he regarded as the “mob.” 

Congress, which had been meeting in Philadelphia, closed its deliberations early 
in November, 1774, having taken certain resolutions, and prepared and sent a 
petition to the King. In Maryland the crumbling of the Proprietary Government 
resulted in the summoning of delegates from all the counties to form a convention, 
to rule the affairs of the State, with the executive power in the hands of a Council 
of Safety. Committees of Observation were appointed to exercise control in the 
counties. In July, 1775, the Convention drew up a declaration reciting the wrongs 
committed on the part of the British Government, and asserting its framers were 
“firmly persuaded that it is necessary and justifiable to repel force by force,” and 
that the choice now lay between “base submission, or manly opposition to uncon- 
trollable tyranny.” 

Governor Eden’s position during these times was a trying one. He remained 
at Annapolis until the summer of 1776, doing what he could to serve the interests 
of the Proprietary, as now represented by Frederick Calvert’s son, Henry Harford. 
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By that time war with England was well advanced, but Eden retained the friendship 
and respect. of all about him, even to the point of dining with the patriot leaders 
at the house of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and discussing the difficulties be- 
tween America and the Mother Country with them. 

Long after Lexington and Bunker Hill there were many who, while upholding 
the stand of the colonies did not urge separation from England. Mr. Eddis, in a 
letter written the previous year, thought that it was “the indispensable duty of 
every friend to society, to study and to pursue those methods which may lead to a 
perfect reconciliation, and the establishment of a permanent union between Great 
Britain and America.” 

All such hopes, however, were doomed to disappointment. The delegates at the 
Maryland Convention had declared the choice of the people to be one between 
resistance to tyranny or base submission, and the Congress in Philadelphia agreed 
with them. On July 4, 1776, America gave to the world her immortal Declaration 
of Independence. It was signed, on behalf of Maryland, by Thomas Stone, Samuel 
Chase, William Paca and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

At the same time, the people of Maryland took independent action, to do away 
with its peculiar and Proprietary form of government. On July 6 (the actual date 
of passage was the 3rd) while the Congress was sitting in Philadelphia, the Mary- 
land Convention made public its own Declaration of Independence, asserting that 
Great Britain had unjusty begun war against the inhabitants of the Province, that 
their dutiful petitions to the King had been rejected, and that they were being 
attacked with cruelty and outrageous violence. 

“Compelled by dire necessity,” the resolutions recited, “either to surrender our 
properties, liberties and lives into the hands of a British King and Parliament, or 
to use such means as will most probably secure to us and our posterity those inval- 
uable blessings: 

“We, the Delegates of Maryland, in Convention assembled, do declare that 
the King of Great Britain has violated his compact with this people, and they 
owe no allegiance to him.” 

From a technical standpoint, Maryland had a better case than any of the other 
colonies, since her citizens, under the original Charter, had been forever guaranteed 
against taxation of any sort by the King. However, the time for technicalities had 
passed; the Maryland delegates at Philadelphia had already on July 4th, thrown 
in their lot with those of the other colonies, and the declaration of the convention 
at Annapolis on July 6th was designed to sweep away the last claims of the 
Proprietary Government and convert the Province into an independent and sov- 
ereign State. A Bill of Rights was promptly prepared, guaranteeing to the people 
freedom of worship, and the authority to make and alter their own form of gov- 
ernment, their own laws, all as provided under a State Constitution drawn up to 
replace the former Charter. By this constitution the government was divided into 
three branches, the executive, vested in a Governor, the legislative, in a General 
Assembly composd of a senate and house of delegates, and the judicial, in the 
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judges of the various courts. The method of choosing the State officers, however, 
differed somewhat from that now in force. Only the delegates to the lower house 
were elected directly by the people. Senators were chosen by a college of electors, 
who in turn were elected by popular vote. The number of senators was limited, 
nine to be chosen from the counties west of the Bay, and six from those on the 
Eastern Shore. The Governor was elected by the legislature each year, and could 
not hold office for more than three years in succession. He was assisted by an 
Executive Council, but held no power of veto; with the advice of the senate he 
appointed the judiciary. 

The term, “elected by the people” did not, however, mean universal suffrage. 
As was common during the early years of American history, a series of property 
tests and requirements governed both the tight to vote, and to hold public office. 
From the beginning of the colony, only “free-holders” had been entitled to take 
part in the deliberations of the community, make its laws. Propertyless men, in- 
dentured servants, slaves, as a rule, had no voice in the affairs of government. 

The new State elected Thomas Johnson as its first Governor, and he took office 
at Annapolis on March 21, 1777. Governor Eden, who had left the summer 
before with the well-wishes of all, was later to return, when the war was over, and 
die in the State he had attempted so earnestly to serve. 

At the time Governor Johnson tock office, the Revolution was well under way, 
but so far the conflict had not touched Maryland soil. 

During the preceding year, before the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
George Washington had been made Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. 


CHAPTER XVII 
MARYLAND IN THE REVOLUTION 


VWs THE REVOLUTIONARY War broke out, Maryland had a popu- 
lation of close to a quarter of a million; it was exporting 50,000 hogsheads of tobacco 
annually and producing 600,000 bushels of wheat. ‘l'rade with England, however, 
was sharply reduced by the self-imposed embargo following the tax disputes, an 
embargo carried out so determinediy that Governor Eaen was of the opinion that 
the people of Maryland woud persist in it even to their total ruin, uniess Boston 
Harbor was reiieved of its blockade. 

Not all in Maryland, however, shared this determination; there were many 
throughout the State, particulariy among the wealthier ciasses, who had little or 
no sympathy with the “Independence” movement. Serious risings of Tories took 
place later in both Worcester and Somerset Counties, and had to be put aown by 
the militia. ‘lhese movements, however, came less trom opposition to American 
interests, than from a sincere beiief that such interests wouid be best served by 
compromising the differences with the Mother Country. Thus it was possible to 
fird sincere and able men, such as Daniel Dulany, arrayed on one side of the 
controversy and loyal to the King, while others, such as Charles Carroll of Carroil- 
ton, although their close persona! friends, were in favor of rebellion even at the 
risk of being hanged for it. In ail such revolutionary movements a simiar line of 
cleavage exists, with the conservative element ranged on one side, the larger and 
more raaical element on the other. But what made the American Revolution 
unique was the fact that so many men of substance and ability supported the patriot 
cause. For every prominent Loyatist, or “Tory” it was possible to find scores who 
favored separation from Eng,and and establishment of an independent nation. 
Had this not been the case it is unlikely that the Revolution could have succeeded. 
As we have mentioned heretofore, a new spirit of liberty, of democracy was abroad 
in the world, a new conception of the rights and dignity of man. The works of 
Rousseau, of Thomas Paine had laid the groundwork for a revolutionary struggle 
quite different from an ordinary rebellion. Men of high degree and low seemed 
to realize, instinctively, that they were engaged in what was really a crusade, to 
demonstrate the truth of certain propositions laid down in the Deciaration of In- 
dependence, among them the right of every inaividual to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” In this crusade the people of Maryland took part with the 
same grim determination that had caused Governor Eden to make the remark 
previously quoted regarding the trade boycott against England. No troops in the 
Continental Army fought with greater gallantry than those of the regular “Mary- 
land Line,” a fact fully recognized by both Washington and his generals, and it 
is aamitted that on at least one occasion, their conspicuous bravery and self- 
sacrifice saved the Continental Army, and perhaps the whole patriot cause from 
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destruction. Nor did the men of any state respond more readily to the call; when 
Washington in 1777 asked Governor Johnson for more troops, Maryland raised 
five additional regiments, thereby doubling its quota. The militiamen of the state, 
early organized and excellently trained, gave a far better account of themselves 
than did those of many of the other Colonies, and in both money and supplies 
Maryland contributed far more than her share. In leadership, too, she was not 
lacking, as many brilliant names in both the military and naval annals of the State 
amply attest. 

In the year 1775 the Maryland Convention ordered forty companies enlisted, 
and in 1776 practically every able-bodied freeman in the State was placed under 
arms. Even before this, however, many independent companies had been formed. 
The Maryland Gazette reported at Annapolis in December, 1774: 

“In compliance with the recommendation of the deputies of the several counties 
of this Province, at their late Convention, to such of the gentlemen, freeholders 
and other freemen of this Province, as are from sixteen to fifty years of age, to form 
themselves into companies, and to chuse their officers; on Saturday last a number 
of citizens met; . . . the companies are composed of men in this city; gentlemen of 
the first fortunes are common soldiers; this example, it is not doubted, will be 
followed by every town and county in this Province.” 

It was so followed. The men of Maryland were and always had been accustomed 
to the use of firearms, and a great many such companies were formed. One of the 
very first to see service outside the State was a body of riflemen from the Blue 
Ridge section, 130 strong, under Captain Michael Cresap; their great height and 
superb marksmanship excited the admiration of the Massachusetts troops with 
whom, after marching north, they served. It is worthy of mention that while the 
forces of many of the other Colonies objected to military service outside their own 
borders, the Maryland troops were constantly engaged on fields beyond the frontiers 
of the State. 

Mention has been made of Michael Cresap’s corps of riflemen because of its early 
service outside the state. In accordance with the action of the General Assembly 
heretofore quoted, other independent companies were promptly organized. One 
of these, formed in December, 1774, was that of Captain Mordecai Gist, known 
as the “Baltimore Independent Cadets” and later to become amalgamated with 
Colonel Smallwood’s regiment of the Maryland Line. When a distinguished group 
of gentlemen, including George Washington, passed through Baltimore Town in 
May, 1775, on their way to Philadelphia as delegates to the Continental Congress, 
Captain (afterwards Major, Colonel and Brigadier General) Gist’s company, 58 
strong, escorted the visitors from the Fountain Inn to the Court House. Gist’s 
company, as has been said, was incorporated into Smallwood’s regiment, and it was 
this body of Maryland men, commanded by Major Gist during Colonel Smallwood’s 
absence in New York because of attendance at a court-martial, that distinguished 
itself so brilliantly at the battle of Long Island . . . the first important engagement 
of the war. Smallwood’s and Gist’s regiment, later known as the “Dandy Fifth,” 
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still preserves its identity, after fighting gallantly in all of America’s wars; it 1s 
now the Fifth Regiment, Maryland National Guard. 

In 1776 Washington held New York. He had some 9,000 men in and around 
Brooklyn under the commands of Generals Sullivan and Sterling. The Maryland 
regiment formed part of Sterling’s brigade. General Howe had landed a much 
larger force on Staten Island and in August sent General Clinton across to Long 
Island with forty pieces of artillery and 10,000 men. The American troops, largely 
militia who had never been in battle before, held out bravely for several hours 
and then, finding themselves to be both outflanked and heavily outnumbered, were 
ordered to retire across the East River. 

There are few operations in warfare more perilous than an attempt to cross a 
river under fire. But for the heroic action of the Maryland regiment at this 
juncture, a large part of Washington’s army would have been destroyed. 

General Sterling, realizing the danger, determined upon a desperate rear-guard 
action, to allow the main body of the Continental forces time to effect their escape. 
Placing himself at the head of four hundred men of the Maryland Line he con- 
fronted several times that number of British regulars under General Cornwallis. 

As history so frequently shows, brave men are at times given a courage beyond 
that of ordinary mortals. From Thermopylae onward, such miracles of warfare are 
recorded in song and story. These young soldiers from Maryland, sons of many 
of the most distinguished families in the State, no doubt felt that a supreme duty 
had been laid upon them. Displaying the utmost bravery, they charged the greatly 
superior British forces again and again with the bayonet, determined to die, if 
necessary, in the cause of liberty. 

A large part of them did die, but the delay so caused, together with a fortunate 
fog, enabled Washington, who had hastily crossed over from New York when 
advised of the danger, to retire with the bulk of his army to the other side of the 
river. A monument to their heroism, erected by the Maryland Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, now stands in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, close to the 
spot where these devoted men under Major Gist laid down their lives for their 
country. The inscription upon its base reads: 


In Honor of 
Maryland’s Four Hundred 
Who on this Battle-field 
August 27, 1776 
Saved the American Army. 


The hour these young patriots gained by sacrificing themselves in repeated bayonet 
charges against a greatly superior force has been called the most precious hour in 
American history. A few, led by Major Gist, managed to cut their way through the 
British lines, but General Sterling was captured, along with other prisoners. 

Not only on Long Island did troops of the Maryland Line show their courage 
and discipline in rear-guard actions. General Washington, recognizing their 
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superiority, both in officers and men, repeatedly called on them to save the day. 
At Fort Washington, Colonel Smallwood’s regiment was obliged to cover a retreat 
caused by the disastrous flight of Connecticut militia, and later on performed a 
similar duty at King’s Bridge, and at the Croton River. The same thing was true 
at Harlem Heights, and at White Plains, where Smallwood was wounded and his 
Marylanders suffered heavy losses. At this time the quota of troops requested 
from Maryland was eight battalions, or one-tenth of the total called for from the 
entire country, in spite of the State’s large Negro population. A member of 
Washington’s Staff, discussing the merits of men supplied by the different states, 
declared about this time that “The Virginia and Maryland troops bear the palm.” 
Throughout the long retreat southward in New Jersey that autumn the men of the 
Maryland Line brilliantly upheld their reputation, being classed among the bravest 
and best-disciplined troops in the entire Continental Army. 

That winter, Congress, fearing for the safety of Philadelphia, moved to Baltimore 
Town, where, in December, 1776, Washington was granted extraordinary powers 
for the prosecution of the war. It met in a building at the corner of Sharpe and 
Market (now Baltimore) Streets, sometimes called “Old Congress Hall.” In the 
spring Philadelphia was once more deemed safe, and Congress returned there. 

In the summer of 1777, Admiral Howe’s fleet suddenly appeared in the Chesa- 
peake, and sailing northward landed an army at the head of the Elk River for a 
march on Philadelphia. 

By an error of judgment troops of the Maryland Line had again been sent north, 
in an attempt to surprise the British on Staten Island. Now, with British soldiers 
landing on Maryland soil only small forces were present to oppose them. Colonel 
Gist, however, was in Baltimore, and led one of the two regiments that were quickly 
assembled, in order to take part in the ill-fated Battle of Brandywine. Later, 
joined by Smallwood, he shared in the equally unfortunate engagement at German- 
town, where, however, Maryland troops under Major John Eager Howard brilliantly 
led, drove through the British center and captured two guns before being checked 
by superior forces. 

Philadelphia having fallen, Congress again fled, this time to York, Pennsylvania. 
Washington retired to Valley Forge, and the Maryland troops under Smallwood, 
now Brigadier General, spent the winter at Wilmington, from whence they might 
oppose British attacks along the Delaware River, or about the head of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

It was a gloomy winter for the American cause, although somewhat relieved by 
the brilliant defeat of General Burgoyne, thus ending the threat from Canada, and 
by are arrival in America of the Marquis de Lafayette. 

Many other Maryland officers distinguished themselves at this time, among them 
Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Smith, who was awarded a sword by Congress for his 
gallant defense of Fort Mifflin in the British attack on Philadelphia, and was later, 
with equal gallantry to defend Baltimore during the War of 1812; Colonel Na- 
thaniel Ramsey of Baltimore, who showed such heroism at the Battle of Monmouth, 
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and the officers and men from Maryland who setved in the independent Corps of 
Count Pulaski. Nor should we fail to mention Baron de Kalb, who came to 
America with Lafayette and died gloriously while leading Maryland and Delaware 
troops at the Battle of Camden. Pulaski was killed at the siege of Savannah, Ga., 
in 1779, at the head of his men; the flag of his Corps (a body especially authorized 
by Congress), is preserved at the Maryland Historical Society. Lieutenant Colonel 
Tench Tilghman was one of Washington’s aides-de-camp, and Colonel Robert H. 
Harrison, another Marylander, was his military secretary. Lieutenant Joshua Barney, 
one of Maryland’s great sea captains, was appointed to the command of the Hyder 
Ally in 1782, while a very young man. Soon after he met the British sloop-of-war 
General Monk, a much more heavily armed vessel, and captured her following an 
engagement which has been termed “One of the most brilliant that ever occurred 
under the American flag.” Commodore Barney was to earn undying fame during 
the War of 1812, along with many other distinguished Marylanders in the United 
States Navy. 

Since the first phases of the war, largely confined to the North, brought the 
British no signal success, the conflict now shifted to the Southern States, and once 
more we find troops of the Maryland Line fighting far beyond their State borders. 

The theory of the British high command was that by attacking the more sparsely 
populated South, they might take and hold large areas of the country, and then 
advance northward to conquer the Central and New England States. In pursuit 
of this plan Sir Henry Clinton appeared with a fleet off Savannah and captured 
the city, and an extensive campaign in Georgia and South Carolina was begun. 

It will serve no purpose here to attempt a description of war in the South; we 
are concernely chiefly with the part that Marylanders took in it. 

Savannah was captured in 1778, and Charleston in 1780, both from the water. 
On land, the American Army under General Gates was disastrously defeated at 
the Battle of Camden, in South Carolina. The town had been occupied by a 
British force under Lord Cornwallis in June, 1780. Troops of the Maryland Line, 
under Major General de Kalb, together with a detachment from Delaware, marched 
southward, through Petersburg, Virginia, and on into South Carolina, where they 
were joined by militia regiments from Virginia and North Carolina. Here, by an 
unfortunate choice of Congress, General Gates, known, improperly and without good 
reason, as the “hero of Saratoga,” was given the chief command, superseding de 
Kalb. 

During the march toward Camden Gates paid too little attention to the adequate 
provisioning of his horses and men; his army went into battle exhausted, and 
attacked the British in a position very favorable to the enemy. De Kalb was in 
command of the right wing, composed of the First Maryland Brigade, under 
Mordecai Gist, and the Second Maryland Brigade under Smallwood, along with a 
Delaware regiment. The left wing, composed of the Virginia and North Carolina 
Militia, broke and fled in swift panic at the first British charge, carrying General 
Gates along with them, and hotly pursued by the cavalry of Tarleton. The 
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American right, however, stood its ground gallantly and a furious bayonet charge, 
led by Major John Eager Howard, broke through the enemy’s lines and seemed 
on the point of routing the British left wing under Lord Rawdon. At this point 
Cornwallis threw his entire army against the Maryland and Delaware regiments, 
de Kalb fell, dying from eleven wounds, and the survivors of General Gates’ forces 
managed to escape through a marsh where Major Tarleton’s cavalry was unable to 
follow them. 

This disastrous defeat caused Gates’ removal; he was succeeded by General Green, 
who had been Washington’s original choice. Congress, after this battle, gave 
especial thanks to Smallwood, who was promoted to Major General, to Gist, who 
became General of Brigade, to Lieutenant Colonel John Eager Howard, and to 
Colonel, later Adjutant General Otho Williams, who also distinguished himself in 
the battle. A monument was erected to General de Kalb at Camden, in 1825, for 
which Lafayette laid the cornerstone. 

At the Battle of the Cowpens, along the Pacolet River in South Carolina, a 
detachment of Maryland regulars under Colonel Howard, together with troops from 
Georgia and South Carolina under Pickens and a small detachment of cavalry 
commanded by Colonel Washington, won what Matthew Page Andrews describes as 
“the most brilliantly planned and executed pitched battle of the Revolutionary War.” 
The entire detachment was under the command of the Virginian, Daniel Morgan, 
who by crafty and skillful disposition of his small forces almost annihilated the 
British, the remainder being obliged to flee or surrender. In this engagement, 
owing largely to the courage and discipline of the Maryland Line, Morgan succeeded 
in destroying or capturing a superior force in the open field, an exploit for which 
he was given a gold medal, a silver one being at the same time awarded to Colonel 
Howard. 

In Greene’s retreat to Virginia, Maryland troops under Colonel Otho Williams 
and Colonel Howard were again given posts of honor, protecting the army’s rear. 
At the Battle of Guilford Court House regulars from Virginia and Maryland 
distinguished themselves, the latter, as usual, by a savage bayonet charge under 
Colonels Howard and Gunby. These troops of the regular Maryland and the 
Virginia Lines were among the few in the Continental Army who employed this 
form of attack, and before such charges, using cold steel, even the trained British 
veterans were forced to give way. At the attack on Ninety-Six, in a desperate charge 
by Maryland and Virginia troops, their losses in killed and wounded exceeded the 
tremendous total of eighty per cent. At Eutaw Springs, during a critical moment 
in the battle, General Greene ordered Colonel Williams to “advance and sweep the 
field with his bayonets.” The Maryland men, led by Williams and Howard, drove 
the crack infantry of England before them in headlong retreat. General Greene 
writing later to General Smallwood, said, “The Maryland Line made a charge that 
exceeded anything I ever saw.” When, in July, 1783, Brigadier General Mordecai 
Gist returned to Baltimore at the head of the famous Line, it consisted of only 500 
men. The death of Count Pulaski during the siege of Savannah in 1779, while 
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gallartly leading his Baltimore-organized Corps in a charge, has already been men- 
tioned. 

It is not the writer’s intention here to make invidious comparisons, or depreciate 
the part played by those from other parts of the country, in the struggle for in- 
dependence. The facts are that Maryland, like Virginia, was settled by men of a 
hardier and more adventurous type than the states further north, the percentage 
of colonists from those classes in England accustomed to leadership was higher, 
life in Maryland was more in the open, less commercial, military companies were 
organized earlier and thus received better training, and the spirit of the entire 
population was extraordinarily high. As far back as 1774, it will be remembered, 
the Maryland Provincial Convention had declared that “a well regulated militia, 
composed of the gentlemen, freeholders and other freemen, is the natural strength 
and only stable security of a free government,” and followed this up in 1775 by 
ordering forty such companies created, and again, in 1776, by placing all able-bodied 
citizens under arms. Led and inspired by the “gentlemen” above referred to, Mary- 
land prepared itself for war with the same vigor and courage it had shown in 
enforcing the embargo on British goods, and in England the “Free State” was 
generally regarded as the most patriotic and militant of all the American Colonies. 
Hence the brilliant record of her troops throughout the Revolutionary War, fully 
recognized by military authorities at the time, may be cited not in a spirit of boast- 
fulness, but as a statement of fact. 

The women of the State, no less than the men, did their part. Even during the 
pre-war period they accepted the boycott on imported articles without a murmur, 
although the list was the most severe drawn up by any of the Colonies, and in- 
cluded practically all feminine luxuries. Social gatherings, public festivities of every 
sort. were abandoned, while knitting, sewing, preparing delicacies for the men at 
the front replaced such amusements as dancing, card playing and attendance at the 
races. Even in Annapolis, that gayest of American towns, the war was taken very 
seriously, and there is an often-told story of the grand ball given to Lafayette in 
Baltimore at which the ladies, on learning that their distinguished guest was unhappy 
because of the lack of warm clothing suffered by the Continental soldiers, promptly 
converted the hall into a huge tailoring establishment and turned to making uniforms. 

With the exception of Joshua Barney’s exploit in capturing the General Monk, 
no mention has been made of Maryland’s part in the war at sea, although it was 
greater than that of any of the other Colonies. Baltimore was selected by Congress 
as a point particularly adapted to the building of a navy; its population in 1776 
was under 7,000, but the shipyards at Fell’s Point, already celebrated, turned out 
many able war vessels during this period, among them the frigate Virginia, and 
the defense sloops Enterprise, Sturdy Beggar, Harlequin and Fox. All through 
the conflict, the Chesapeake Bay country was ravaged by the British fleet, raiding 
parties coming ashore to burn farm houses, carry off provisions, Negro slaves, cattle. 
But these raids, severe though they were, sink into nothingness compared with the 
damage inflicted on English commerce by the Chesapeake Bay privateers. It is 
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estimated that at least 250 such vessels, large and small, were engaged in this 
trafic, and while it was no doubt inspired by patriotic motives, and fully justified 
by the rules of war, many Maryland ship owners became rich through it, and the 
British, infuriated by these constant attacks on their merchantmen, characterized 
Baltimore as a “nest of pirates.” 

In the year 1781, Washington, assisted by the French fleet under Admiral 
D’Estaing, succeeded in bottling up the forces of Lord Cornwallis in Yorktown, 
Virginia. By a swift march southward the Commander-in-Chief, who had at first 
intended to attack Sir Henry Clinton at New York, completely surprised the British 
in Virginia and terminated the war. During the operations which led up to this 
victory, Maryland responded generously not only in men and provisions, but in 
money. The merchants of Baltimore alone supplied Lafayette with two thousand 
guineas to further his efforts in support of Washington’s campaign. On his way 
south with his troops the Commander-in-Chief, met outside the city by the Baltimore 
Light Dragoons (just back from service in Virginia), was escorted to the Fountain 
Inn and paid high honors by General Mordecai Gist and his men, recruits just 
raised for the Maryland Line. The First Maryland Regiment, under Major Rox- 
burgh, had already left Annapolis to join Lafayette’s forces before Yorktown, and 
General Gist with others, including the Fifth, soon followed. 

Cornwallis surrendered on October 17th. At once Lieutenant Colonel Tench 
Tilghman of Maryland set out to carry the inspiring news to Congress at Phila- 
delphia. By boat and horse he reached Philadelphia in phenomenal time, arriving 
there on the night of the 24th. In a few moments excited crowds were streaming 
through the streets shouting “Cornwallis is taken!” Although peace was not 
declared until two years later, the fight for independence had been won. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE STATE HELPS BUILD A NATION 


Ife ADDITION to its other services to the American Republic, Maryland 
had the honor of seeing one of her sons become its first President. The Articles 
of Confederation entered into between the Thirteen States in 1777 were not ratified 
by Maryland until 1781, and at the same time John Hanson, of Maryland, became 
“the first President of the United States of America in Congress Assembled.” At 
this time the Constitution of the United States had not yet been drawn up, with 
is provision for elections, and the delegate chosen to preside over the Congress also 
presided over the still ununited nation. : 

Again, in 1783, two years later, Maryland again took a leading part in national 
affairs, for Annapolis became the country’s temporary capital. There, in the 
Senate Chamber of the State House, the cornerstone of which had been laid by 
Sir Robert Eden, General Washington on December 23, 1783, surrendered his com- 
mission to Congress. The room in which this ceremony took place has recently been 
restored, with a large part of the original furniture and decorations precisely as they 
were a century and a half ago. 

Annapolis had seen many warriors, but little or no war. Lafayette, and the other 
French officers caused all feminine hearts in the town to flutter, Rochambeau with 
his army of four thousand passed through in 1781 en route to Yorktown. Wash- 
ington, we have seen, had attended the races of the Jockey Club as a gentleman of 
quality from Virginia. Now he came back as the Savior of his Country, with 
Martha Washington in the gallery surrounded by a group of spectators, and the 
members of Congress in arm chairs on the lower floor, all wearing their hats. 
He concluded his address with tears in his voice . . . “Having finished the work 
assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of action, and bidding an affectionate 
farewell to this august body under whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer 
pay commission and take my leave of all the employments of public life.” Never, 
in his splendid career, had this truly great man made a finer gesture; he might have 
had a crown. 

We can imagine that after over eight years of war the General was anxious to 
return to his pleasant fireside at Mount Vernon but the “employments of public 
life” were still to claim him. A war had been won, but a group of free and inde- 
pendent states was still to be welded into a nation. 

It has been said by John Fiske, the eminent historian, that Maryland’s refusal to 
ratify the Articles of Confederation drawn up in 1777, until the year 1781, was 
the first in the great chain of events which led directly to the formation of the 
Federal Union. 

The reason for this refusal had to do with claims made by several of the states, 
notably Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, to huge stretches of 
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territory extending to the north and west of the Ohio River. Maryland, making 
no such claims herself, thought that this great Northwest Territory should become 
part of the public domain, to be carved into other states later. Only on this con- 
dition was she willing to ratify the Articles of Confederation, and fortunately for 
the future of the United States, her views that this vast territory belong to all the 
states in common, prevailed. It was the contention of her statesmen, William Paca, 
Daniel Carroll, James Forbes and George Plater, that joint ownership of this 
enormously valuable property would serve to bind the states together, and the 
historian Fiske considers that Maryland’s action “laid the cornerstone of our Federal 
Union,” while Herbert B. Adams wrote, “The credit of suggesting and successfully 
urging in Congress that policy which has made this country a great national common- 
wealth . . . belongs to Maryland and to her alone.” This action of ratification took 
place, as has been said, in 1781, before the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The next step in the building of the nation was the adoption of the Constitution. 
The period following the close of the war, and the Peace of Paris in 1783, was an 
unsettled, even a dangerous one. Now that independence had been won, most of 
the great leaders in the struggle, including Washington, apparently felt that they 
could retire to private life and leave the country to govern itself. But there was 
no country, in a united sense, but only a collection of sovereign states, each jealous 
of the other, each with its own crude monetary system, each setting up customs 
duties against its neighbors. Congress had no direct power of taxation, no money. 
Script issued by the states to soldiers of the Continental Army remained unpaid, 
and there was even talk in some quarters of secession from the Confederation, not 
however carried out, largely, thanks to Maryland, because no state wished, by so 
doing, to sacrifice its interest in the joint and very valuable public domain. 

This dangerous state of affairs resulted in the Constitutional Convention held at 
Philadelphia in May, 1787, by which the present Constitution outlining the form 
of government of the United States was drawn up. Maryland was represented by 
Daniel Carroll, James McHenry, Daniel Jenifer, John Francis Mercer and Luther 
Martin. There was violent debate all summer, with Washington presiding. Many 
of the delegates opposed what they considered placing too great power in the hands 
of the central government, but by September agreement was reached and the 
document was signed, for Maryland, by Carroll, McHenry and Jenifer, and then 
submitted to the various states for ratification. It was approved at Annapolis on 
April 26, 1788, and in the spring of the following year Washington became the 
country’s first constitutional President. 

For several years previous the State of Maryland had urged that Annapolis be 
chosen as the nation’s permanent Capital, offering not only the State House, but 
well-equipped private residences for the representatives of the several states. Further 
discussion, however, resulted in the ceding by Maryland and Virginia of sections of 
land on either side of the Potomac River, as the site for a new Capital. This site 
was accepted by Act of Congress in July, 1790, and in the following April the first 
boundary markers of the District of Columbia were set up. The Act of 1790 also 
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provided that the National Capital should remain at Philadelphia for the next ten 
years. The land offered by Virginia, known as the County of Alexandria, was later 
ceded back, and that supplied by Maryland, called the County of Washington, 
remained as the District, so that the Capital of the nation was built entirely on 
Maryland soil. 

The seventeenth county to be erected in Maryland, Washington County, dates 
from 1776, and was named for George Washington. The eighteenth, erected in 
the same year, was Montgomery County, so called in honor of General Montgomery. 
Allegany County, Allegany being an adaptation of an Indian word meaning 
“Beautiful Stream,” dates from 1789. Carroll, the twentieth county to be estab- 
lished, was named after Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the celebrated signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was erected in 1836. In 1851 Colonel John 
Eager Howard the elder gave his name to Howard County; not until 1867 was 
Wicomico, split from two adjoining counties and officially established, although 
its name is that of Maryland’s first and oldest settlement, the Indian village on 
the other side of the bay that later became St. Mary’s City. The twenty-third and 
last of the counties of the state, Garrett, takes its name from John W. Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and was not established as a county 
until 1872. The population of the State in 1790, during Washington’s first term 
as President, was 319,728, and Baltimore, with 13,000, had not only long since 
passed its former rival, Annapolis, but was rapidly becoming one of the largest and 
most important cities in the country. It did not officially rank as a city until 1796, 
when Baltimore Town was so incorporated. 

Under its new state government Maryland had progressed in every way. The 
last vestige of Proprietary rule disappeared with the formal abolishment of the 
old “quit-rent” system in 1780. Thomas Johnson, first governor of Maryland after 
it became a sovereign state, was followed by Thomas Sim Lee, in 1779, who in turn 
was succeeded by William Paca, three years later. In 1785 General Smallwood, 
who had rendered the cause of independence such brilliant service during the 
Revolution, became the chief executive of the State, to be followed, after another 
interval of three years, by that equally able soldier and devoted patriot, John Eager 
Howard. 

We have mentioned the construction, about this time, of Fort McHenry, at 
Baltimore, now a national shrine which in the year 1940 was visited by some 600,000 
persons from all parts of the United States. The circumstances of its erection 
date back to the period of the Revolution, when, in 1776, what was known as 
Whetstone Point was fortified to protect Baltimore Town against attack by certain 
British men-of-war, among them the sloop (or corvette) Otter. This original battery 
was replaced, in 1794, by the present star-shaped fortification built in the continental 
manner and for its day heavily armed. The successful defense of Baltimore by Fort 
McHenry during the War of 1812, provided occasion for the writing, by Francis 
Scott Key, of the Star Spangled Banner, and gave the fort national prominence. 
James McHenry, from whom it took its name, was a distinguished Baltimore 
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physician and statesman; he became Washington’s medical adviser and close friend 
and later served as Secretary of War under both Washington and Adams. 

Maryland, as we have seen, had throughout these stirring times taken a leading 
part in the building of the nation. It had been the first, at a meeting of “the free- 
holders and gentlemen of Baltimore County” to suggest a general congress of 
delegates from all the Colonies. Its vigorous observance of the embargoes, its 
service in the matter of the public lands, its great contributions to the Revolutionary 
cause, its ceding of territory as a site for the national capital have been mentioned. 
Now, with money supplied in considerable part by Maryland the erection of public 
buildings in the District of Columbia was begun. Washington himself, who had 
selected the site, laid the cornerstone for the present Capitol building in the autumn 
of 1793, and seven years later, in 1800, the seat of government was moved there; 
President Adams met Congress at Washington in November of that year and was 
the first of our chief executives to occupy what was originally known as the Presi- 
dent’s Mansion or House. Its burning by the British during the War of 1812, and 
the subsequent painting of its smoke-blackened walls white, has since caused the 
building to be called the “White House.” 

Mention has been made of highway traffic westward through Maryland toward 
the Ohio. Turnpikes, built by private individuals or companies, for the use of 
which tolls were charged, had early been built out of Baltimore, and in time extended 
as far west as Cumberland. From there on the great National Read, to which 
reference has previously been made, was constructed by the government. Congress, 
in 1802, provided that one-twentieth of the proceeds from sales by the government 
of lands in the newly-admitted State of Ohio should be applied to the building of 
roads, thus demonstrating again the wisdom of Maryland in insisting that all such 
lands be retained as a part of the public domain. In 1806 the enabling act for the 
construction of the new road was passed, and in 1811 work began, at Cumberland; 
when finished it was some 800 miles long, traversed seven states, and cost many 
millions of dollars. 

In Baltimore and elsewhere throughout the State, banks were organized, following 
the close of the war, and trade generally flourished. The Susquehanna Canal 
Company, said to have been the first of its kind in the country, was organized, 
followed by the Potomac Company, of which Washington was president, and the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, in 1799. A Marylander named James 
Rumsey, born in Cecil County, designed and was the first to operate a steamboat 
successfully. In March, 1785, the Assembly at Philadelphia granted him for ten 
years the exclusive right “to navigate and build boats calculated to work with greater 
ease and rapidity against rapid rivers,” and in 1787, after demonstrating his steam- 
boat on the Potomac, secured similar rights on the rivers of New York, Maryland 
and Virginia. Five years later he made a successful demonstration of his craft on 
the River Thames, in England. 

The people of Maryland, like those in the other states, had fought a war which 
gave them independence, and produced a Constitution which insured them good 
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government, but they still had not learned how properly to use it. Washington, 
beloved by all, had held the country together during two administrations, but grave 
difficulties begun to arise after his death in 1799, and throughout the administration 
of Adams, two rival and diametrically opposite conceptions of government under a 
republic gradually took form. One group of political thinkers, led by Alexander 
Hamilton, and known as Federalists, held that authority should be centralized in 
a few powerful leaders. The other, led by Thomas Jefferson, and originally called 
Republicans, favored democracy, or government by the people. The struggle 
between these two factions was at times so bitter that it constituted in effect a not 
entirely bloodless revolution. Not until Jefferson’s election to the Presidency in 
February, 1801, did democratic government in the United States come to actual 
realization. Let us see how this struggle affected the people of Maryland. 





CHAPTER XIX 
THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 


WV sen JoHN Apams came to the Presidency in March, 1797, the 
country was bitterly divided. On the one hand stood the followers of Hamilton, 
representatives of the wealthier and more aristocratic elements in the country, who 
believed in a strong centralized government, a powerful standing army, and sharp 
restrictions upon the right of the common people to vote. So convinced were 
Hamilton’s supporters that the government of the nation should proceed along 
monarchial lines that there was heated discussion at the time of Washington’s first 
inauguration as to whether he should not properly be addressed as “Your Majesty,” 
and John Adams, the newly-elected vice-president, seriously suggested that the 
sergeant-at-arms be termed “Usher of the Black Rod” and spoke of the many times 
he had attended meetings of Parliament. Indeed there was so much aping of 
English flubdubbery that Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who, according to Claude 
Bowers in his “Jefferson and Hamilton” “lived like a lord but did not think like 

ne,” grumblingly suggested that “it did not matter what the English did.” 

Opposed to the Hamiltonians, among whom were many ex-Tories, stood the great 
but unorganized masses of the people. They had fought for freedom, and now 
that the French Revolution with its demand for “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” 
had been successful, went about wearing liberty caps, cheering the French minister, 
and insisting that America, too, be given real democracy. Under the leadership 
of Thomas Jefferson, they became so outspoken in their demands that Congress, 
urged on by Hamilton, passed certain highly injudicious laws, among them one 
commonly known as the Sedition Act. By this astonishing piece of legislation it 
was made a crime, with very heavy penalties in the way of fines and imprisonment, 
for anyone “to write, print, utter or publish, any false, scandalous and malicious 
writing” against “either House of the Congress of the United States, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the intent to defame, or to bring them, or either 
of them, into contempt or disrepute.” 

This Act was passed on April 7, 1798, during the second year of Adams’ ad- 
ministration, and at once threw the country into a turmoil. As will be seen, it made 
the President, through the Federal Courts, virtually a despot, and completely sus- 
pended both the right of free-speech and of a free-press, on which the Republic had 
largely been founded. Nor was the law a mere threat. During the virtual reign of 
terror that followed its passage more than thirty persons, many of them well-known 
editors, were fined and thrown into jail for daring to criticize in speech or print 
the actions of Congress or the President. In Vermont Matthew Lyon, himself a 
member of the Federal Legislature, for accusing Adams of “unbounded thirst for 
ridiculous pomp” was ridden forty miles across country by troopers armed with 
pistols and thrown into a filthy cell, without heat, so that to keep warm he was 
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forced to walk about in his overcoat. His sentence was imprisonment for four 
months, and a fine of one thousand dollars. A petition to the President, asking his 
release, was not even received. When neighbors, Green Mountain Boys like him- 
self and veterans of the Revolution, threatened to tear the jail down, he urged them, 
like good Americans, to seek redress at the polls. They promptly re-elected him 
to Congress. Senator Mason of Virginia rode to Vermont with a thousand dollars 
in gold in his saddlebags to pay Lyon’s fine. A Vermont Democrat, Apollis Austen, 
was on hand with a like amount. Lyon, released, journeyed to Philadelphia to take 
his seat in Congress, riding like a conqueror, cheered by multitudes all the way; 
the procession escorting him stretched at times for a dozen miles. 

Others were not so fortunate. A clergyman, the Reverend John C, Ogden, for 
having dared to carry Lyon’s petition to the President, was thrown into jail for debt. 
Anthony Haswell, a veteran of Washington’s army and editor of the Vermont 
Gazette, printed an appeal for money to help pay Matthew Lyon’s fine. Being a 
Jeffersonian Democrat he was arrested and although ill, forced to ride sixty miles 
through a pouring rain to Rutland, refused bail, sentenced to imprisonment for two 
months, because, in his article he had accused the administration of appointing 
Tories to office, which was true. 

Such persecution, however, was by no means confined to Vermont. David Brown, 
an illiterate soldier, for distributing some harmless leaflets was arrested, tried in 
Boston and sentenced to pay a fine of $400, and to spend a year and a half in jail. 
Two petitions to Adams were ignored, and he was finally released by Thomas 
Jefferson, after the latter’s election to the Presidency. 

Another Massachusetts victim was Thomas Adams, editor of the powerful 
Independent Chronicle of Boston, a leading Jeffersonial Journal. For supporting 
the action of the Virginia Legislature, which had declared the Sedition Law un- 
constitutional, Thomas Adams, too ill to be dragged into court, was kept in 
confinement in a house near Boston and died within two months, his defiant spirit 
undaunted, but his health broken by the persecution to which he and his family had 
been subjected. 

In Philadelphia, among several other victims, Dr. Thomas Cooper, a cultivated 
and scholarly man, was fined a thousand dollars for writing an article condemning 
certain of the administration’s policies. In New York Jedekiah Peck was arrested 
and indicted for circulating a petition to Congress asking repeal of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. His case made a great stir, and it was remarked at the time that 
“A hundred missionaries . . . could not have done so much for the Republican 
(Jeffersonian) cause.” In Connecticut the editor of the New London Bee was 
convicted of sedition for having written an article against war with France, which 
the administration favored. Elsewhere throughout the East the senseless persecutions 
went on, invariably, however, directed against speakers or writers who championed 
the people’s cause. The whole fabric of liberty for which the Revolution had 
been fought was endangered, and the people were in a justly bitter mood. Their 
rights were being overridden even more than they had been by the English King; the 
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tyranny of the Federal Government at this time approached that existing at present 
in the totalitarian states of Europe. 

Responsibility for it lay more with Hamilton and his supporters in the Cabinet 
than with the President himself. John Adams, although a vain and stupid man, 
was a sterling patriot. In the end he discovered how he had been betrayed by those 
about him, but meanwhile the damage, to his party at least, had been done. 

Not only in Virginia, but in Kentucky as well, the state legislatures had declared 
the Alien and Sedition Acts grossly unconstitutional. In Maryland, John Francis 
Mercer, one of those who had represented the State at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, fought valiantly for Jeffersonian principles; with him Democracy was little 
short of a religion. There were many rallies, and much drinking of toasts at the 
Fountain Inn. But Baltimore was a rich and aristocratic city; James McHenry, 
who had also been a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, was a member of 
Adams’ Cabinet and sided with the administration. The State, like the nation, was 
divided; in the year 1800 this division showed itself in the bitter presidential cam- 
paign that followed. 

The voting, for electors, brought the Jeffersonian Democrats victory, in Mary- 
land as elsewhere throughout the country, particularly in the South. The out- 
tageous attempts by the Federalists to attack and destroy the Bill of Rights were 
condemned by the people, and Jefferson and Aaron Burr received a majority of the 
votes. When, however, the electors met to decide which of the two should be named 
President, and which Vice-President, the result was a tie, and the contest, as provided 
by the Constitution, was thrown into the House of Representatives for a decision. 
Here a determined effort was made by the Hamiltonians, who hated Jefferson, to 
defeat the popular will by giving the presidency to Burr. Repeated ballots were 
taken, by states, without Jefferson receiving the needed majority. Day and night 
the voting proceeded for thirty-five ballots without change; on the thirty-sixth the 
Maryland Federalists in the House suddenly voted blank, thus permitting the 
Democrats to place Maryland in the column of states favoring Jefferson, and give 
him the majority needed for election. It is said that one of the Maryland delega- 
tion, although desperately ill, was carried to the Capitol in a litter, against the advice 
of his physicians, and remained there, in bed, during the week consumed by the 
voting, steadfastly if feebly inscribing the name of Thomas Jefferson on each of 
the seemingly unending series of ballots that marked the long deadlock. His name 
was Joseph H. Nicholson, a native of Annapolis, who later removed to Baltimore 
and took a prominent part, as a volunteer Captain of Artillery, in the defense of 
Fort McHenry. Incidentally, Judge Nicholson’s wife was a sister of the wife of 
Francis Scott Key, and took the original draft of the Star Spangled Banner, when 
Key brought it to her house, to a Baltimore newspaper office to be printed. 

Although the stupidities of the Federalist Party had, happily, brought about 
President Adams’ defeat, he had done some things of value to the country. One 
was the swift ending of the ill-advised war with France, America’s loyal ally during 
the Revolution. Another was the appointment of Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland, 
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to the newly-created office of “Secretary of the Navy,” with power to build, pur- 
chase or hire twelve vessels of twenty guns each, in order to provide the growing 
nation with defenses by sea. This was in 1798, and in the same year Congress 
appropriated one million dollars and authorized the President to contract for 
building six additional ships of war, of 74 guns each, and six sloops, or corvettes, of 
18 guns each. The frigate Constellation, now the oldest commissioned vessel in 
the United States Navy, had already been launched at Sterett’s shipyard, Baltimore, 
in 1797; she carried 36 guns and won notable victories both in the short-lived war 
with France, and against the Barbary pirates. 

It was only natural that Maryland, with her ship-building facilities, her long 
coastline upon the Chesapeake and preponderence of seafaring men should have 
taken a very large part in the naval affairs of the new Republic. Some writers 
estimate that during our two wars with England, Maryland and Baltimore did about 
one-third of the sea fighting for the entire thirteen states. The United States Navy 
List for 1816, published after the close of the second of these two wars, shows that 
Maryland furnished nine more officers to the Navy than New York, twenty-four 
more than New Jersey, eleven more than Pennsylvania, and several more than 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut combined. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in one of his speeches, declared that “Maryland furnished both 
absolutely and proportionately the greatest number of officers, and in the matter of 
fitting out privateers against the enemy, Baltimore again heads the list.” It is by 
no chance that the State today is the home of the United States Naval Academy. 

When Thomas Jefferson took office, however, in March, 1801, the second war 
with England was still eleven years ahead. His election, however, signalized a 
greater victory than any to be won by force of arms. A victory for Democracy, for 
the people, a reaffirmation of the principles of liberty, of equality which had in- 
spired the Declaration of Independence. Tyranny, from abroad, had been defeated 
during the Revolution; the country had Washington to thank for that. Now 
it owed no less a debt to Thomas Jefferson for defeating tyranny at home. 

Results came quickly. In 1801, the first year he was in office, the General As- 
sembly of Maryland amended the State Constitution granting the right to vote to 
“every free, white male citizen . . . above twenty-one years of age,” and restrictions 
regarding ownership of property in order to exercise the franchise were practically 
all removed. Free slaves, however, who had hitherto been allowed to vote, were now 
disfranchised; the Negroes had multiplied so rapidly that their growing numbers, 
already well over a hundred thousand, and close to one-third the population of the 
State, had become a problem. It was a problem that neither Washington nor Jeffer- 
son had anticipated; another great humanitarian leader, Abraham Lincoln, and a 
Civil War were required, half a century later, to attempt a solution of it. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that there had already been formed, in Baltimore, dur- 
ing the year 1798, an organization known as “The Maryland Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, and the Relief of Free Negroes and Others Unlawfully Held 
in Bondage.” This society was the third of its kind to be organized on American 
soil. 


CHAPTER XX 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PRIVATEERS AND THE 
WAR OF 1812 


WATS ee: during the two administrations of Jefferson and the 
beginning of that of Madison was a peaceful and prosperous state. In Baltimore, 
Elizabeth, commonly known as “Betsy” Patterson, a great belle and daughter of 
one of the city’s richest merchants, had married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Trade, both by land and sea, was progressing by leaps and 
bounds. Peace, after the Revolution, had put an end, for the time being, to the 
profitable business of privateering, but the vessels engaged in it turned to more 
respectable if somewhat less lucrative pursuits, and the American flag, to the grow- 
ing annoyance of the British, began to appear in all the ports of the Seven Seas. 

The rich resources of the western part of the State drew many settlers to that 
region. The Potomac Company, previously referred to, had long been a dream of 
Washington, its first president, as a means of opening up that rich section to com- 
merce by operating boats on the Potomac as far as Cumberland. His untimely death 
put a temporary end to the venture, after considerable money had been invested; 
later on the Potomac Company was absorbed by the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
Company, which in turn was to have its usefulness destroyed by the rapid develop- 
ment of the steam railroad. 

Trade by sea, especially that to ports in the West Indies, brought with it other 
things than profits. Epidemics, particularly of yellow fever, began. In the year 
1794 close to 350 persons died in Baltimore alone from that dread disease, and 
this attack was followed by others, not of yellow fever alone but of typhus, smallpox, 
and Asiatic cholera. In 1832, deaths from the latter disease in Baltimore numbered 
853 persons. The writer’s great-grandmother, a young woman at that time, often 
spoke of the carts rumbling through the streets of the city at night, their drivers 
calling in hollow tones, “Bring out your dead!” 

The period of peace and prosperity which marked Thomas Jefferson’s two 
administrations was terminated by the second war with England, in 1812. The 
reason usually assigned for the conflict is resentment against search by the British 
of ships flying the American flag, and impressment of American sailors. 

This was undoubtedly the immediate cause of hostilities, but larger questions were 
involved, of which disregard of our flag was only a symptom. Since Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time the British had ruled the seas, and it was by sea power that they suc- 
ceeded in defeating Napoleon. This rule was commercial as well as military, and 
it annoyed them excessively to find men of their own blood, equally able as seamen, 
beginning to take from them their vast ocean-borne trade. Not only were American 
ships appearing in ever greater numbers from South America to China, but “Yankee 
traders” as all American ship captains and owners were termed by the British, were 
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proving not only their equals but their superiors, both in seamanship and in driving 
hard commercial bargains. The War of the Revolution had been lost largely 
because the bulk of the great English fleet was busy dealing with Napoleon; by 
1812 the French Emperor had been defeated at Trafalgar and was deep in the 
snows of Russia; thus the British were in a better position to deal with this young 
but growing rival across the Atlantic. No doubt it galled them to remember that 
but for the presence of a French fleet off the Virginia coast, Cornwallis need not 
have surrendered at Yorktown; their own squadron, bringing heavy reinforcements 
from New York arrived just a few days too late. 

But what particularly served to twist the British Lion’s tail was the impudence, 
as they regarded it, of American privateers in having dared to attack their merchant- 
men not only along the Atlantic coast, but even so far afield as their own home 
waters. The amazing exploits of John Paul Jones, who while not a privateer still 
operated with French commanders who were, shocked them beyond measure, and the 
depredations of the hundreds of vessels that sailed from the Chesapeake to raid 
their commerce during the Revolution cost them many millions of pounds as well. 
So indignant were they, indeed, that when Admiral Cochrane’s great fleet sailed 
for America after the outbreak of the War of 1812, he received specific instructions 
to destroy the city of Baltimore, because it was the headquarters of what the English 
government chose to regard as “piracy.” Yet these Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay 
privateers operated under letters of marque and reprisal with authority from Con- 
gress, and were quite within the rules of international law. They were swift, and 
well-built boats, magnificently handled. Armed with six to ten or more cannon, 
including a “Long Tom” usually mounted amidships, and manned by sixty to 
seventy-five men, they were more than a match for any merchant vessel and did 
not hesitate to try conclusions with British warships, when the odds were anything 
like equal. 

Undoubtedly many in their crews were of English birth; the constant flow of 
immigrants from across the water made this true of a considerable proportion of 
our population at that time. John Paul Jones himself was a native of Scotland. 
And conditions in the British Navy, with its harsh discipline enforced by flogging, 
caused many a British sailor to desert, in the hope of bettering his fortunes in the 
New World. But no nation would have precipitated a costly war merely to recover 
a few deserters; such questions are more readily settled by negotiation. The British 
assertion of their right to stop and search American ships—a right which under 
international law they obviously did not possess—was merely an excuse, a way of 
telling an upstart rival that Great Britain controlled, and would continue to control, 
the seas. If the United States submitted, England was master. If she foolishly 
declared war, her tiny navy and her growing commerce would both be swept from 
the oceans, and with good fortune the lost American Colonies might even be 
regained for the English Crown. The prospect was an enticing one; the Tory 
element throughout the “States” was still strong, and the addition of America’s 
boundless wealth to the British Empire, after the long and exhausting Napoleonic 
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Wars, would be well worth what seemed likely to prove a comparatively easy 
struggle. As is the case with most wars, that of 1812 was fought over a question 
of commerce, of trade, in which freedom of the seas became immediately and 
vitally important. 

Open trouble began as early as 1807, when the 40-gun frigate Chesapeake, built 
at Baltimore for service against the Barbary pirates, was stopped off the Virginia 
Capes by the British frigate Leopard, mounting 52 guns, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Humphreys. Commedore James Barron, of the Chesapeake had aboard three 
sailors who had deserted from another British vessel off Annapolis, but when the 
commander of the Leopard demanded the right to send a party aboard to search 
for them, Barron refused, declaring he would not permit the crew of a United States 
warship to be mustered by officers of another nation. On this the Leopard im- 
mediately opened fire, a score of men were killed or wounded, among the latter 
Barron himself, and the Chesapeake, taken by surprise, hauled down her colors. 

The British government disavowed the act, but the American people were indig- 
nant. In Maryland, meetings held at both Baltimore and Annapolis called for 
immediate reprisals but Jefferson, understanding what lay behind such attacks, 
refused to allow the nation to be goaded into war. Knowing the country to be 
unprepared, he urged Congress to raise an army of 100,000 men and take other 
measures for defense. Meanwhile he sponsored the passage of an embargo bill 
closing American ports to all foreign trade, as an act of retaliation. His recent 
Federalist opponents, especially those throughout the North, were furious, claiming 
the bill was ruining their business; Maryland, however, with quite as much commerce 
at stake as any New England state, supported the President, as did most of the 
South. To satisfy his opponents Jefferson had the bill repealed and another passed, 
limiting the embargo to England and France. 

The British searches continued, and the temper of the country steadily rose. In 
1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as President and throughout his administration 
relations with England grew increasingly worse, as more and more American ships 
were stopped on the high seas. 

In Maryland feeling overflowed. At a meeting held at the Fountain Inn, Balti- 
more, in May, 1812, resolutions were adopted calling for mmediate hostilities 
against England and in June a declaration of war, prepared by William Pinckney 
of Maryland, at that time Attorney General of the United States, was introduced 
in Congress and at once passed with large majorities in both Senate and House. 
According to the Maryland Gazette, Governor Robert Bowie was so overjoyed on 
hearing the news from Washington that he rushed off to the State House at An- 
napolis to congratulate his associates in such haste that he forgot to put on his hat. 

The United States was at war with the most powerful nation in the world. The 
country was without an adequate army or navy. But, as the meeting in Baltimore 
during May had declared, “Inasmuch as Great Britain . . . still persists in violating 
every principle heretofore held sacred among nations, no alternative is left . . . but 
to choose between war and degradation. In the choice of these it is impossible that 
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freemen should hesitate, and in the prosecution of such a war we pledge ourselves 
to support our government at every hazard.” 

The history of a state is made up, both of a multiplicity of small events, and of those 
larger movements which show the intelligence, courage and patriotic spirit of its 
people. It is of interest to note that the presiding figure at the above-mentioned 
meeting was Judge Joseph H. Nicholson, who on an earlier occasion had lain on 
a sick bed for over six days in the Capitol at Washington, in order to cast his vote 
for Thomas Jefferson, and was shortly still further to serve his country by com- 
manding a battery during the siege of Fort McHenry. 

Judge Nicholson is but one example of the many devoted and patriotic men who 
from the earliest days of the colony have labored unselfishly and gallantly to give 
to Maryland the high position it occupies in the nation. It must always remain a 
source of regret to anyone preparing a record of events that space does not permit 
inclusion of all the outstanding figures in any particular period of a state’s or a 
nation’s history. But before passing on to a discussion of the second war with 
England, mention must be made of one of America’s great naval heroes, who, 
although his parents were natives of Philadelphia, was born on Maryland soil. 

Stephen Decatur first saw the light of day near Berlin, on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, to which place his mother had fled from Philadelphia during the Revolu- 
tion. He entered the Navy, and in 1803, a young lieutenant of 24, was serving 
under Commodore Preble with the fleet dispatched by President Jefferson to put 
an end to the depredations of the Barbary pirates in the Mediterranean. Here he 
performed an act which Admiral Nelson himself is said to have declared one of the 
most brilliant exploits in naval history. 

The frigate Philadelphia, one of Preble’s squadron, had gone aground in the 
harbor of Tripoli and the Tripolitans had seized her. Lieutenant Decatur under- 
took to recapture or destroy the vessel. With seventy-six men, in a small schooner, 
he entered the harbor under a terrific bombardment from both the Tripolitan fleet 
and their shore batteries, boarded and retook the Philadelphia, and finding she could 
not be brought off, set the vessel on fire and destroyed her. Decatur was to render 
the country even greater service during the war with England now about to begin; 
he is remembered as the author of that famous expression, first given as a toast 
during a dinner at Norfolk, Va., and usually quoted, “Our country! May she 
always be right . . . but right or wrong, our country!” He was killed in 1820, as 
the result of a duel with Commodore James Barron, who had succeeded Commodore 
Preble in command of the Mediterranean squadron, and in 1807 was in command 
of the frigate Chesapeake when, as we have seen, she struck her colors to the Leopard. 


CHAPTER XXI 
WAR COMES TO THE CHESAPEAKE 


Qreie: declared war in June, 1812, and within a month the 
first English prize, the Whiting, was captured in Hampton Roads by the Baltimore 
privateer Dash. A few days later another Baltimore privateer, the Dolphin, sent a 
valuable British prize into port and in August the Tom, also from Baltimore, took 
still a third, the English merchantman Braganzine, mounting 12 guns and carrying 
a rich cargo, her capture being effected after an engagement lasting forty-five 
minutes. War had come to the Chesapeake; the bay was to see much of it as time 
went on. 

The meeting of citizens in Baltimore heretofore referred to was amply endorsed 
at Annapolis by the Senate, which resolved that the conflict was “just, necessary 
and politic, and ought to be supported by the united strength and resources of the 
nation, until the grand object is obtained for which it was declared.” The House, 
while doubtful as a body regarding the wisdom of declaring war, individually 
pledged their lives and fortunes to the public service. This was in sharp contrast 
to the action taken in Massachusetts, where the State Senate considered the conflict 
to be “founded on falsehood and declared without necessity.” The New England 
merchants apparently lacked sufficient patriotism to sacrifice valuable trade, 
and there was talk of secession. Many of the Federalists were still unable to 
forgive Jefferson and his party for the ill-advised Embargo bill, and in the beginning 
at least the war, so far as the North was concerned, drifted on in a spiritless and 
half-hearted manner. An invasion of Canada under General Hull failed miserably; 
his surrender was a disaster which left all the Northwest exposed to attack not alone 
by British forces but by the Indians as well. 

Even in Maryland, as we have seen from the action by the House, support of the 
war was not unanimous. In Baltimore a newspaper, the Federal Republican, bitterly 
condemned the Federal Government in an editorial which caused street riots during 
which the office of the newspaper was wrecked and a number of persons were killed 
or injured. Yet soon after war was declared Baltimore sent north for the Canadian 
campaign a company of volunteers under the command of Captain Nathan Towson, 
of the Second United States Artillery, and a little later equipped at public expense 
and dispatched a regiment of infantry under Colonel (afterwards General) William 
H. Winder. In spite of General Hull’s failure, the people of Maryland were 
cheered by the news that Captain Towson, together with a young naval officer, Jesse 
Duncan Elliott, also a native of the State, had carried out a brilliant exploit in the 
capture of two British vessels, the Detroit and the Caladonian, on Lake Erie. 

It was from the sea, however, that news came to stir the hearts of all the American 
people. On August 19, 1812, three days after General Hull’s disaster at Detroit, 
Captain Isaac Hull of the United States frigate Constitution won his famous 
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victory over the Guerriere, and about the same time the British sloop-of-war Alert 
was taken by the Essex under Captain David Porter. In October Captain Jones, 
commanding the sloop-of-war Wasp, mounting 18 guns, quickly disposed of the 
British 22-gun ship Frolic, and a few days later Commodore Stephen Decatur, in the 
frigate United States, after an action lasting an hour and a half, defeated and 
brought into port the more heavily armed Macedonian. The destruction in De- 
cember of the British frigate Java by Old Ironsides, then in command of Commo- 
dore Bainbridge, rounded out a series of naval victories during the first six months 
of the war which told Great Britain the conflict, by sea at least, was to be by no 
means one-sided. 

In Maryland waters and along the Atlantic seaboard capture of British vessels 
went merrily on. By the end of August, 1812, that veteran seadog, “Josh” Barney, 
in the privateer Rosie out of Baltimore, is reported to have captured fifteen vessels, 
valued with their cargoes at a million and a quarter dollars. The following extract 
from her log during that period is a tribute to the skill of Baltimore ship-builders, 
and indicates why her famous “clippers” were soon to be showing their heels to the 
sailing craft of the world. The log reads, in part: 

“July 23, 1812, was chased by a British frigate, fired twenty-five shots at us, out- 
sailed her. July 30, 1812, chased by a frigate, outsailed her. July 31, took and 
burned ship Princess Royal. August I, took and manned ship Kitty. August 2, 
took and burnt the following: Brig Farm, brig Devonshire, schooner Squid; took 
the brig Brothers, put on beard of her sixty prisoners and sent her to St. Johns to 
be exchanged for as many Americans; a pretty good day’s work” . . . “August 9, 
1812, took the ship Jenny after a short action; she mounted twelve guns” . . . Sep- 
tember 9, 1812, chased by three ships; we outsailed them without difficulty.” 

Commodore (then Captain) Barney had been, as we have seen, in command of 
the Hyder Ally during her brilliant action with the General Monk toward the close 
of the Revolution. Before that, as recruiting officer of the cruiser Hornet he had 
raised one of the first American flags to be carried by a United States ship of war. 
He was soon to render valiant service both in the Patuxent, and in the unsuccessful 
defense of Washington at Bladensburg. 

The British, with reports of disasters at sea to both their naval forces and their 
merchantmen, dispatched a fleet of ten vessels to America early in 1813, under 
command of Rear Admiral Sir George Cockburn. And because Baltimore was 
considered in England to be the headquarters of American privateering, he was 
ordered to blockade the Chesapeake in particular. Soon both shores of the bay 
were the scene of the most shameful ravages. Raiding parties, landing from the 
ships, robbed and burned farm houses, carried off cattle, subjected the people to 
all sorts of indignities. By April Cockburn and his squadron arrived off the mouth 
of the Patapsco, but the defenses of Baltimore had been strengthened by the mount- 
ing of new and heavier guns in and about Fort McHenry, and the British admiral, 
learning of this, decided to await reinforcements before making an attack on the 
city. Instead, he proceeded further up the bay, reached Havre de Grace, sent 
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twenty barge loads of men ashore to sack and burn the town. It was practically 
undefended, but one of its citizens, John ONeill, put up a gallant fight; for it the 
city of Philadelphia years later presented him with a sword. Single-handed, O’Neill 
served a 9-pounder which, with two 6-pounders comprised the town’s defenses, and 
when the grape-shot flew too thick, retreated through the streets, firing a musket at 
the enemy, along with a neighbor named Barnes who had joined him. The militia, 
sad to relate, had fled. 

After spending four hours in the destruction of the town, Admiral Cockburn and 
his gallant warriors proceeded to Frederickstown, in Cecil County where, although 
some resistance was offered and five of the attackers were killed, the same scenes 
of destruction were enacted. Similar operations of no military value were carried 
cut against Frenchtown, Georgetown, and other villages about the Chesapeake, and 
occasionally, as at St. Michaels, they were unsuccessful. These marauding expedi- 
tions, increasing in their cruelty and violence as the war proceeded, brought the 
inhabitants of the shore counties to a point of more determined resistance. It was 
not to be expected that poorly trained militia bands, consisting of raw villagers and 
farmers, could compete successfully against well-drilled sailors and marines, landing 
under the guns of British warships, but at St. Michaels, in Talbot County, a force of 
some 500 men was hastily assemb!ed by Brigadier General Benson, batteries were 
thrown up to protect the mouth of the harbor and logs placed across it to form a 
boom. The British barges, unable to pass the boom, landed and captured one of 
the batteries but sharp fire from the others at last drove them off, with considerable 
losses in killed and wounded. 


But it was near Chestertown, in Kent County, that the most successful resistance 
was offered, although this did not occur until the summer of 1814. 


The British frigate Menelaus, under the command of Captain Sir Peter Parker, 
had been sent up the bay and along the eastern shore, with the idea of preventing 
men and supplies from reaching Baltimore. In August of that year Captain Parker 
landed with a force of some 260 men at a point near what 1s now Tolchester to 
have, so he is reported to have said, a “frolic with the Yankees.” It was destined 
to be the British Captain’s last frolic. 


Kent County, in the Sixth Military District of the State, was nominally under 
command of Brigadier General Benjamin Chambers, but the actual leader was 
Lieutenant Colonel Reed, a veteran of the Revolution. He had spent some time 
in Congress, and now, at the age of fifty-three, was to serve his country as gallantly 
as he had at Stony Point. 


Twice Reed had turned back Parker’s landing forces, once in an attempt to 
cross the Chester River from Kent Island, and a second time, at Wharton Creek. 
The third landing was successful, and the British at once marched inland, found 
Reed’s small force of 174 men drawn up in a wooded meadow known as Caulk’s 
Field. The Eastern Shoremen, although most of them, accustomed to handle a 
rifle from boyhood, were crack shots, had less than twenty rounds of ammunition 
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each, and the three small pieces of artillery that supported their line were even more 
poorly supplied, being able to fire only a few salvos. 

The battle took place in bright moonlight, with the British, advancing in close 
order, affording the Maryland riflemen excellent marks. The first charge was 
driven back in confusion, despite the British superiority in numbers. Rallying his 
men Captain Parker bravely advanced at their head, waving his sword. A shot 
pierced his thigh and he collapsed in the arms of one of his officers, to die a 
few moments later. The British then retreated to their boats, having lost forty- 
one men killed and wounded; their losses would have been much greater had 
Reed’s small force dared to pursue them but the Americans were by now out of 
ammunition. They lost none killed and only three slightly wounded, having 
fought, Indian fashion, from behind trees and other cover. 

Admiral Cockburn, although he had four ships of the line, mounting 74 guns 
each, and six frigates, under him, besides smaller vessels, spent the year after his 
arrival in the Chesapeake awaiting reinforcements in the shape of troops. The 
British grand strategy was not only to take Baltimore, but to move westward over 
the road to Ohio, hoping thus to cut the country in two. For this they needed 
an army as well as ships, and such land forces presently arrived, under command 
of Major General Ross. They came in troop-ships convoyed by the fleet of Ad- 
miral Sir Alexander Cochrane, who now took charge of operations in the Chesa- 
peake as Commander in Chief. No blockade was enforced against New England, 
that part of the country being lukewarm in prosecution of the war. It is per- 
haps a compliment to Maryland, and particularly to Baltimore, that one British 
statesman characterized that city as “the greatest depository of the hostile spirit 
of the United States against England.” 

During the period prior to Admiral Cochrane’s arrival in the summer of 1e14 
the Chesapeake had not been entirely undefended. A year earlier there had been 
fitted out at Baltimore a flotilla of gunboats and armed barges, the command of 
which was given to Commodore Joshua Barney. The flotilla comprised 26 vessels, 
with 900 men. In the latter part of May, 1814, Barney sailed down the Bay 
with part of his flotilla, but in June was surprised and blockaded in the mouth of 
the Patuxent River with one of his gunboats, the Scorpion, and 13 barges, carry- 
ing in all a force of 500 men. 

There was considerable fighting with lighter vessels of the British fleet here- 
abouts, but in the end Barney and his little flotilla were forced to retreat up the 
Patuxent, after a series of brilliant operations against the enemy, which space does 
not permit us to describe here. His second in command, Lieutenant Rutter, was 
dispatched to Baltimore to assume command of the other half of the flotilla, left 
there to assist in the defense of the city. Barney remained with the Patuxent fleet, 
it being feared that the enemy might be planning an attack on Washington. 
At the same time General William H. Winder was sent down the river to support 
him. Meanwhile a part of the British fleet, including their transports, sailed into 
the Patuxent as far as the depth of water would permit. 
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On the 21st of August Barney received word that General Ross had landed 
with a large body of troops at Benedict, well inside the mouth of the river and 
was marching northward. Acting under instructions of the Navy Department 
previously received, Barney put the bulk of his men ashore with such cannon as 
they could take and proceeded to join General Winder, leaving his second in 
command, Lieutenant Frazier, to burn the vessels of the flotilla if the enemy 
appeared in force, and then rejoin him. These instructions were carried out, and 
the combined American forces of Barney and Winder retired beyond Upper 
Marlboro in the direction of Washington. The decision to attack that city 
was not a part of the main British plan of campaign, and is said to have been 
suggested to General Ross by Admiral Cockburn. In addition to the land forces, 
the British sent several of their lighter-draught warships up the Potomac, to 
bombard the forts below the capital, and attack any vessels they might find in 
the river. 

General Ross, in his advance upon Washington, had some 4,000 men under his 
command, most of them veterans of the war England had been waging against 
Napoleon. They were hardened soldiers, but the march from Benedict to Wash- 
ington, a distance of about fifty miles, was slow, because of what seemed to them 
almost tropical heat. Some of the men, overcome by the blazing August sun, 
were treated at Upper Marlboro by a distinguished physician of that town, 
Dr. William Beanes, who also, with true Maryland hospitality, offered Admiral 
Cockburn, General Ross and members of their staffs some grateful refreshments 
while resting in the shade of his well-appointed home. We shall hear more of 
Dr. Beanes later; now he was merely a simple country gentleman, whose code was 
to treat with civilized courtesy both friend and foe. 

The British army reached Bladensburg on the outskirts of Washington at one 
o'clock on the afternoon of August 24th and by four o’clock had won a complete 
victory. The forces hastily assembled by General Winder, largely militia regi- 
ments, were unable to face the furious bayonet charges of Ross’s veterans and in 
the main fled in disorder. The whole defense of the capital was grossly mis- 
managed, regular troops were not brought up as they should have been, and those 
available were badly disposed. Two companies of Baltimore artillery, under Cap- 
tains Magruder and Myers, operating with the Fifth Maryland, did considerable 
execution among the enemy until forced by superior numbers to retire. One re- 
deeming feature of what proved otherwise to be a disastrous defeat was the part 
played by Commodore Barney and the small force of sailors and marines from 
his flotilla. He fought his battery of 18-pounders so efficiently that at one point 
in the battle the British advance was not only checked but driven back in disorder. 
Finally, his position outflanked, his supports in retreat, his ammuniton wagons 
gone in the general flight, Barney, wounded, ordered the guns of the battery 
spiked and forced his men to leave him. One of them, Captain Webster, who 
later fought in the defense of Baltimore, wrote thus of his experiences at Bladens- 
burg (in part): 
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“I was ordered by Commodore Barney to ride to the field from the Navy 
Yard at Washington, and take charge of the seamen detached from his ship, the 
Scorpion (burned in the Patuxent) and the seamen who had been attached to 
my barge. We met the enemy about one and half miles from Bladensburg. 
Commodore Barney ordered our forces to take position abreast of his cannon, 
and to the right of an old brick-yard where the enemy was already advancing. 
Our army was then in full flight . . . Our seamen who served as infantry, 
including those under my command, acted nobly and continued to do so until 
their ammunition gave out and most of us were surrounded . . . I passed near by 
where Commodore Barney’s guns had been taken by the enemy . . . He had been 
wounded in the thigh . . . He had upwards of thirty-five killed and as many 
more wounded. In this engagement I had my horse shot through the head, and 
my hat shot through the crown. I did not take time to pick up my hat. We 
retreated to Montgomery Court House.” 

When the British evacuated Washington after burning the city, they left behind 
them a number of men so seriously wounded that they could not be moved. 
These they left in Barney’s care, after his capture, he having given his parole and 
promised to see that the wounded men were properly cared for, treated as prisoners 
of war. The British losses in the engagement were put by some observers as high 
as 500 officers and men, but they admitted, officially, only 259; the American losses 
were considerably less. Both Admiral Cockburn and General Ross talked with 
Barney after his capture, and Ross is reported to have said to the Admiral, “I told 
you it was the flotilla men,” whereupon Cockburn replied, “Yes, you were right 

.. they have given us the only fighting we have had.” General Ross held no 
high opinion of the American militia, after his easy victory at Bladensburg; his 
overconfidence in this respect was later to lead to his undoing. 

An English Chaplain named Gleig, who was with the British army, has left 
us a detailed account of both the march up from Benedict, and the capture of 
Washington. Of the former, he says the heat was almost unbearable, and paints 
a vivid picture of the British soldiers, staggering along with sixty pounds on their 
backs, in conditions which some of the officers, who had seen service in foreign 
lands, thought worse than anything they had encountered in India. The August 
sun, however, apparently did not prevent Ross’s veteran troops from giving a 
good account of themselves at Bladensburg. Concerning this battle Gleig thought 
the courage of the Americans individually was equal to that of any people in the 
world, but did not consider them soldiers. The defeat, he wrote, resulted more 
from tactical errors in leadership, and blind folly in the conduct of the engage- 
ment, than from any other cause. 

The capture of Barney’s battery, after the withdrawal of his men, marked the 
end of the fighting. General Ross’s victorious troops marched into Washington 
unopposed, set fire to the Navy Yard, including a newly-completed sixty-gun 
frigate lying on the ways ready to be launched, blew up the Barracks and Powder 
Magazine. and burned all the public buildings in Washington, including the Cap- 
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itol and the President’s House. Many of the inhabitants of the city fled by way 
of the Long Bridge across the Potomac to Virginia, among them the officers of 
the Government. To'prevent pursuit President Madison is said to have ordered 
the bridge broken down. So unexpected was the arrival of the British that he 
and his wife were forced to flee leaving their supper uneaten on the table, with 
“Dolly” Madison clutching a prized portrait of George Washington in her arms. 

The British stopped in Washington only long enough to complete their work 
of destruction, and then marched back to the mouth of the Patuxent, where the 
men of war and troop ships lay. 

On their southward journey the kindly physician of Upper Marlboro, Dr. 
Beanes, was dragged from his bed and carried off to Benedict on the back of a 
British trooper’s horse. This event, while of no great importance except to the 
Doctor himself, was, as we shall presently see, to have astonishing results. 





CHAPTER XXII 


THE BRITISH ATTACK BALTIMORE 


lig Aucust, 1814, the United States entered what was probably 
the darkest period in its history. 


The capital of the nation had been captured, burnt, and the heads of the 
Government forced to flee in disorder. Panic reigned among the more timorous 
of the public and there were some, even in high places, who counselled surrender. 


The British, because of their easy victory over superior numbers at Bladensburg, 
felt that once Baltimore was taken, the ultimate conquest of the country would 
be assured. Their army, moving westward, would drive a sword through the 
heart of the nation, while another force, attacking by way of the Gulf, would 
advance northward from New Orleans, effect a junction with the first army, and 
so bring all the South under their control. New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states they hoped to crush by way of Canada. It was an ambitious plan, 
and had they captured Baltimore might have succeeded. The war had never been 
popular in New England, and with a British army on the Ohio, Andrew Jackson 
and his Tennessee and Kentucky riflemen would not have been free to defend 


New Orleans. 


General Ross and his army had reembarked on the transports at Benedict, in 
the mouth of the Patuxent. The vessels sent up the Potomac, after burning 
Alexandria, had been recalled. On the 6th of September Admiral Cochrane left 
the headquarters established by the British at Tangier Island in the southern part 
of the Bay and having been joined by Admiral Cockburn and his squadron from 
the Patuxent sailed for Baltimore. He had with him some sixty vessels, all told— 
the most powerful fleet ever assembled in American waters. In additon to several 
ships of the line, mounting 74 guns each, and a number of frigates carrying from 
36 to 44 guns, there were bomb ships, sloops of war, gunboats, troop ships and 
tenders. On the 10th of September the vanguard of this formidable armada came 
to anchor off North Point, at the mouth of the Patapsco River, and preparation 
for the disembarkation of troops were begun. The British plan of attack was a 
two-fold one, embracing assaults by both land and sea. General Ross and his 
army was to march northward, and by an encircling movement toward the west 
attempt to take the city from the rear. Meanwhile, with the thirty vessels which 
comprised the main portion of his fleet, Admiral Cochrane proposed to make a 
frontal attack, reduce the forts which guarded the entrance to the harbor by a 
heavy bombardment, and then send his sailors and marines ashore in barges to 
meet General Ross’s troops coming down through the city from the north and 
east. It was an excellent plan, but unfortunately, at least from the British 
standpoint, the citizens of Baltimore were fully prepared to meet it. 
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Ever since the arrival of Admiral Cockburn and his squadron in the Chesapeake 
the year before, these preparations, as we have seen, had been going on. In addi- 
tion to the 32-pounders mounted in Fort McHenry, several 42-pounders had been 
set up in a water battery, with furnaces for heating the shot. The Mayor and 
City Council had made an initial appropriation of $20,000 for defense, and later 
guaranteed a loan to the Citizens’ Committee of $500,000. The spirit of the 
public was high; bricklayers working on the fortifications gave their services with- 
out charge, and volunteers for the militia and other defense forces crowded the 
recruiting offices. Colonel Wadsworth of the United States Engineers, in charge 
of strengthening the city’s fortifications collected a number of old hulks to be 
sunk in the channel should occasion require it, and General Samuel Smith, com- 
manding the militia, established an elaborate system of signal posts and guard- 
ships along the shores of the river and bay, from which by cannon shot, mounted 
men and swift sailing craft, news of an enemy’s approach could be quickly trans- 
mitted to the city. 

A part of these preparatons had already been made ‘at the time of Admiral Cock- 
burn’s plundering raid up the Bay in the spring of 1813. During the twelve months 
that followed they were considerably increased. Realizing that the city was open 
to attack from the east, the Committee of Vigilance and Safety organized to look 
after its defenses had, late in August, ordered a line of breastworks thrown up 
extending from the present location of Greenmount cemetery in a general south- 
easterly direction, and embracing the crest of a ridge in the neighborhood of Pat- 
terson Park known as Loudenslager’s Hill, where remains of the old fortifications 
are still to be seen. Work upon them was carried on with the utmost enthusiasm, 
hundreds of citizens joining the laborers and slaves engaged in their construction, 
in order that the defenses of the city might be completed in time. Anticipating 
the British plan, orders were also given for the erection of breastworks on the 
North Point Road. Taken all together, these fortifications to the east and south- 
east of the city mounted in the neighborhood of 100 guns, and but for the fore- 
sight of the people of Baltimore in preparing them, the subsequent gallant defense 
of Fort McHenry might have proven useless, since the British could probably have 
entered and taken the city by land. 

Equally elaborate preparations were made for its defense from the water. 
In addition to the strengthening of Fort McHenry, new batteries had been built 
or the existing ones enlarged at suitable points to guard the entrances of the two 
branches of the harbor. Between the Lazaretto battery, facing Fort McHenry 
from the east, and the Fort itself, a heavy chain was stretched across the North- 
west Branch, and on the other side of the harbor stood Fort Covington, and near 
it a new six-gun battery on the Ferry Branch known as Fort Babcock. A new 
three-gun battery had been built north of the Lazaretto, and others at various 
strategic points. In addition there were the gunboats and barges belonging to 
that part of Commodore Barney’s flotilla under the command of Lieutenant 
Rutter, who had been sent back from the Patuxent when the barges there were 
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burned. Many of Barney’s men who had escaped from Bladensburg had rejoined 
their comrades in Baltimore and helped serve in these harbor batteries. Sailing 
Master Webster with fifty seamen from the flotilla was stationed at Fort Babcock, 
Lieutenant Frazier with forty-five men at the new battery near the Lazaretto, 
and, in the water battery there, Sailing Master Rodman, with fifty-four men; all 
were expert gunners. Officers and sailors of the regular Navy garrisoned other 
points, among them Lieutenant Newcomb with eighty men from the Guerriere. 
All batteries were under the general command of Commodore Rogers, heading the 
small but splendidly trained body of United States sailors and marines. 

The supreme command of the land forces in and about the city was in the 
hands of Major General Samuel Smith, of Maryland, whose gallant services at 
Fort Mifflin during the Revolution have already been mentioned. Fort McHenry 
was in command of Lieutenant Colonel George Armistead of the Regular Artillery 
and the troops under General Smith were in charge of Brigadier Generals Winder 
and Stricker. Winder’s Brigade consisted of volunteers from Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and other parts of Maryland, together with a portion of the force that had 
been with him at Bladensburg. General Stricker’s Baltimore Brigade consisted of 
the Fifth, Sixth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-ninth and Fifty-first Infantry Regiments, 
with independent companies from Hagerstown, Maryland, and York, Marietta 
and Hanover, Pennsylvania, incorporated. In addition there was Captain Dyer’s 
Corps of Riflemen, Captain Aisquith’s Sharpshooters, Captain Montgomery’s Union 
Battery of Artillery, with six 4-pound guns, and a squadron of Cavalry under 
Lieutenant Colonel Biays. 

The work of preparing the defenses of the city for the final attack, under the 
supervision of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety was begun immediately 
after the formation of the Committee on August 24th, following the Bladensburg 
defeat. There was little time; the troops of General Ross were landing at North 
Point by September 11. Within less than three weeks the people of Baltimore, 
by their energy and enthusiasm, accomplished what was not far short of a miracle. 
Everything was ready. There was even a flag, of unusually large proportions, 
waving from the staff at Fort McHenry. It had been made by a Baltimore 
woman, Mary Pickersgill, and was destined to play a tremendous part in American 
history. 

The British Chaplain, Mr. Gleig, whose comments upon the Battle of Bladens- 
burg have been mentioned, has left us an interesting account of the British landing 
at North Point. 

“It was determined to land here,” he says, “rather than to ascend the river, 
because the Patapsco, though broad, is far from deep. It is, in fact, too shallow 
to admit a line-of-battle ship; and . . . prudence forbade that five thousand men 
should be entrusted to the convoy of the smaller vessels alone. Besides, the dis- 
tance from the Point to Baltimore did not exceed fourteen or fifteen miles, a 
space which might easily be traversed in a day . . . while the land forces moved 
in this direction . . . it was resolved that the frigates and bomb-ships should . . . 
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force their way through every obstacle . . . so as, if possible, to cooperate with the 
army by bombarding the place from the water.” 

The troops, Gleig tells us, began to disembark at dawn, each man carrying 
provisions for three days, prevously cooked. At seven o’clock the whole army was 
ashore and ready to advance, 5,000 regulars who had served under Wellington, 
and 2,000 sailors and marines, veterans of Lord Nelson’s hard-fighting fleet. They 
moved northward in three sections, the first, or light brigade, with six pieces of 
field artillery and two howitzers leading the advance, then came the second brigade, 
followed by the sailors, with the third brigade bringing up the rear; in all, about 
o NOGeneA: 

After passing an incompleted breastwork (the swift arrival of the British had 
not allowed time to finish it) Gleig tells of the capture of three young gentlemen 
on horseback. These were William B. Buchanan, James Gittings and Richard 
Dorsey of Baltimore, serving as pickets. Taken before General Ross they told 
him the city was defended by 20,000 men, purposely exaggerating the number; 
when Ross learned that these troops were militia he laughed, saying he would take 
Baltimore “if it rains militia.” General Ross had halted for breakfast at the 
house of a farmer named Gorsuch, near the point of landing. In reply to a ques- 
tion from Gorsuch as to whether he expected to be back for supper, he is reported 
to have said that he would “sup either in Baltimore or in Hell.” Whether the 
story is true or not, we know that the General did not sup in Baltimore. 

Leading his scarlet-coated regulars and blue-clad sailors and marines, General 
Ross advanced confidently up the North Point Road in the direction of the city. 
He is reported to have been riding a white horse. 

In Baltimore, the arrival of the British fleet off the mouth of the Patapsco had 
created intense excitement. For days it was rumored throughout the city that the 
invaders intended to plunder it; that their war-cry was “Beauty and Booty.” Some 
thought that like Washington the place would be burned. All such fears were 
probably unfounded, since it was the intention of the British high command to 
make Baltimore their winter headquarters. However, after the burning, sacking 
and worse committed by Admiral Cockburn and his men along the shores of the 
Bay it is not surprising that the people of Baltimore were fearful of a like fate; 
the suprising thing is that so few of them ran away. Almost without exception, 
the populace, from high to low, met the threat of invasion with the utmost courage, 
fully determined to stand by their guns. 

Mr. William M. Marine, in his admirable volume, “The British Invasion of 
Maryland,” describes the scenes in the city as follows, when word of the fleet’s 
approach came: 

“On Sunday, September 11, the news was received of the arrival of the enemy’s 
squadron off North Point. The intelligence was announced to the citizens by the 
firing of three alarm guns from the Court House green. When the signal guns 
were fired and the bells were rung to call the militia to arms, services were in prog- 
ress in many churches. The congregations were immediately dismissed and the 
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wildest excitement and confusion prevailed. At the Light Street Methodist Church, 
the Reverend Jacob Gruber prayed that ‘The Lord would bless King George, 
convert him and take him to heaven, as we want no more of him.’ At the Wilke’s 
Street Methodist Church a number of defenders were in attendance, with arms 
stacked in front of the church, when the preacher suddenly closed the Bible and 
said, ‘My brethren and friends, the alarm guns have just fired. The British are 
approaching, and commending you to God and the word of His Grace, I pro- 
nounce the benediction, and may the God of Battles accompany you.’ The 
Reverend John Glendy stood on the steps of his residence on Baltimore Street, 
and, as the soldiers passed he blessed them, and prayed for their safety and suc- 
cess.” This stirring picture of a great American city, about to be attacked by a 
foreign foe, shows a spirit of which every inhabitant of the Maryland Free State 
may well be proud. 

General Smith at once sent General Stricker down toward North Point, to 
reconnoiter. Early in the afternoon he marched his brigade out Baltimore Street 
to the Philadelphia Road. It consisted of 550 of the Fifth Regiment, under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sterett, 620 of the Sixth, under Lieutenant Colonel McDonald, 
500 of the Twenty-seventh under Lieutenant Colonel Long, 450 of the Thirty- 
ninth, under Lieutenant Colonel Fowler, 700 of the Fifty-first under Lieutenant 
Colonel Amey, 150 riflemen under Captain Dyer, including Aisquith’s Sharpshoot- 
ers, 140 cavalry under Lieutenant Colonel Biays, and Captain Montgomery’s Union 
Artillery, 75 strong, making in all three thousand, one hundred and eighty-five 
men. General Ross, it will be remembered, had with him, according to Gleig, 
approximately seven thousand seasoned veterans. 

Reporting to General Smith three days later General Stricker said: 

“Sir: . . . in obedience to your orders, I marched from Baltimore on Sunday 
the 11th instant with part of my brigade . . . I moved toward North Point by 
the main road; at 8 o’clock P.M. reached the meeting house near the head of 
Bear Creek, seven miles from this city. Here the brigade halted, with the excep- 
tion of the cavalry, who were pushed forward to Gorsuch’s farm three miles in 
advance, and the riflemen, who took post near the blacksmith’s shop two miles 
in advance of our encampment. At seven o’clock on the morning of the 12th, 
I received information from the advanced videttes that the enemy were debark- 
ing troops from under cover of their gun vessels which lay off the bluff of North 
Point, within the mouth of the Patapsco River.” 

Here we have the complete picture. According to the Reverend Mr. Gleig, the 
British had begun to disembark at three or half-past that morning, and by seven 
o’clock were ready to march. Three of General Stricker’s videttes, as we have 
seen, had been captured. General Ross had finished eating his breakfast, and 
ordered his column forward. A mile or two away, according to Stricker’s report, 
Captain Dyer’s riflemen were posted near a blacksmith shop. Behind them lay 
Back River, and nearer at hand, a marsh, covered with trees, mostly pines. Rumors 
spread that the British were sending men by boat up the Back River, and the 
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riflemen, greatly to General Stricker’s chagrin, hastily withdrew, fearing they 
might be cut off. The advance guard of the British continued to move forward 
and Stricker sent out a small force of about 150 men of the Fifth Regiment under 
command of Major Heath, along with a 4-pounder gun, and riflemen from Cap- 
tain Aisquith’s Sharpshooters. The purpose of this small force, consisting of men 
who had volunteered, was to maintain touch with the enemy’s advance guard. 
After proceeding for half a mile the detachment came in contact with the British 
and there followed a sharp skirmish in which Major Heath’s horse was shot 
under him and several of the party were killed or wounded. The remainder then 
retired. 

This skirmish seemed to General Stricker of small importance at the time, yet 
although he did not know it, an event had taken place which exercised a profound 
and perhaps even a decisive effect upon the progress of the British attack. General 
Ross had been shot, and was even then dying alongside the road. 

Although there is some uncertainty about the matter, Ross’s death is generally 
credited to two members of Aisquith’s Sharpshooters, Daniel Wells and Henry G. 
McComas, whose bodies were later found on the field, riddled with bullets. A 
monument to these two young men who had so gallantly given their lives in 
defense of their country now stands in Ashland Square, at the intersection of 
Gay and Aisquith Streets, in East Baltimore. The story is that Aisquith’s com- 
pany of Sharpshooters, having served at Bladensburg, learned there of General 
Ross’s preference for white mounts, and were thus able to identify him, as he 
came up the North Point Road, riding a white horse. Since both boys were in- 
stantly killed, and no one on the American side, including General Stricker, knew 
of Ross’s death at the time, there would seem to be no way to determine just who, 
among the advance party, actually fired the fatal shot, but stories from the British 
side strongly point to Wells and McComas. 

Chaplain Gleig, with the enemy, in his account of the matter first speaks of a 
sharp fire of musketry up front, no doubt the beginning of the skirmish, and 
then of an officer galloping to the rear, who urged the men to hasten, as the 
advance guard was engaged. After this, it appears from other accounts, General 
Ross rode forward to look over the situation, accompanied by two of his officers, 
Colonel McNamara and Lieutenant Hamilton, along with two couriers. Chaplain 
Gleig then continues: 

“We were already drawing near to the scene of action, when another officer 
came at full speed toward us, with horror and dismay in his countenance, and 
calling loudly for a surgeon; . . . the aide-de-camp had scarcely passed when 
the General’s horse, without its rider, and with the saddle and housings stained 
with blood, came plunging onward. In a few moments we reached the ground 
where the skirmishing had taken place, and beheld General Ross laid by the side 
of the road, under a canopy of blankets and apparently in the agonies of death. 
As soon as the firing began he had ridden to the front . . . and mingling with 
the skirmishers was shot in the side by a rifleman. The wound was mortal; he 
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fell into the arms of his aide-de-camp, and lived only long enough to name his 
wife, and to commend his family to the protection of his country.” 

This, strangely enough, was the climax of the Battle of North Point, although 
the actual fighting had scarcely begun. As Gleig says, “It is impossible to conceive 
the effect which this melancholy spectacle” (the dead body of General Ross) 
“produced throughout the army . . . We continued to move on; sorrowful in- 
deed, but not dejected.” General Ross was greatly loved, the Chaplain tells us. 
“All eyes were turned upon him as we passed, and a sort of involuntary groan ran 
from rank to rank, from the front to the rear of the column.” The troops had 
little confidence in the ability of his successor, Colonel Brooke. 

Granting that the enemy had great love for their commander, it seems unlikely 
that the death of any officer would completely demoralize an army of veteran 
troops. Yet although the British outnumbered General Stricker’s brigade two to 
one, and possessed more as well as heavier artillery, their advance from this point 
on was without spirit. The British Chaplain insists upon calling Stricker’s well- 
conducted retirement in face of superior numbers a “rout,” complains of “obsta- 
cles” such as “thick woods” which “quickly screened the fugitives” . . . the British 
had not yet learned the American art of taking cover . . . and speaks of the 
“heavy rain.” Next day he rather spoils the story of a “rout” by admitting that 
“Tt now appeared the corps which we had beaten yesterday was only a detachment, 
and not a large one, from the force collected for the defense of Baltimore.” 

What had happened was that General Stricker, after inflicting considerable 
losses upon the enemy (and sustaining some himself) now prudently retired “to 
prepared positions” behind the fortifications, where he joined the main body of 
the city’s defenders. Gleig gives a long and detailed description of the “formid- 
able” character of these breastworks, with their “one hundred pieces of cannon,” 
behind which stood “the grand army, consisting of twenty thousand men.” He 
considered it “would have been madness to storm such works without pausing to 
consider how it might best be attempted. Colonel Brooke apparently agreed, for 
after spending another night in the rain, and learning that no help could be ex- 
pected from the navy by way of Back River, because of the shallowness of the 
water, decided to retire to the ships. One observation by the Reverend Mr. Gleig 
possesses elements of humor, not intended, however, by the worthy Chaplain. After 
word had come from the Admiral that “none except the lightest craft could make 
their way (from the east) within six miles of the town,” Gleig goes on to say: 

“A council of war was instantly summoned to deliberate what was best to be 
done. Without the help of the fleet, it was evident that, adopt what plan of attack 
we would . . . success, under existing circumstances was . . . doubtful. And 
even if we should succeed, what would be gained by it? We could not remove 
anything from Baltimore for want of proper conveyances. Had the ships been 
able to reach the town, then indeed the quantity of booty might have repaid the 
survivors . . . The council of war decided that all idea of storming the enemy’s 
lines be given up.” 
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The humor in this observation arises from the perfectly grave and solemn 
manner in which the Reverend Chaplain places the whole affair more or less on a 
basis of robbery. Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane doubtless thought of the 
capture of Baltimore in terms of Imperial conquest; Gleig and his companions in 
terms of loot. Apparently the battle cry of the British troops was “Booty” if not 
“Beauty,” but it is strange to find a minister of the gospel so frank as to admit it. 

The details of this somewhat long-drawn-out engagement are not particularly 
interesting; there were considerable, but not excessive losses on both sides, and 
the Americans gained the victory, since they accomplished their purpose, which 
was to prevent the enemy from entering the city. No doubt the results would 
have been the same had the British fought with better spirit, but the fact remains 
that the death of General Ross took the heart out of them. 

From off to the west came the roar of bursting bomb-shells, the thunder of hun- 
dreds of cannon. The bombardment of Fort McHenry was already under way. 





CHAPTER XXIII 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER* 


/ 


“WW THE BritisH FLEET sailed up the Chesapeake it brought not 
only Admiral Cochrane and thousands of officers, seamen, and red-coated troops, 
but also the bedraggled figure of Dr. William Beanes of Upper Marlboro, 
confined in the brig of one of the ships. He was bedraggled because he lay in 
this filthy hole a prisoner along with some drunken sailors, and had not enjoyed 
a change of clothing since his arrest several days before. The lack of fresh air 
and clean linen was of course a great hardship to a gentleman of Dr. Beanes’ 
habits, but he had other and more serious matters to think about, one of which 
was that he stood in imminent danger of being hung. 

The reasons for this probably puzzled the Doctor a little, since he was not 
conscious of having been guilty of any wrongdoing. In fact, as we have seen, 
he had treated the British officers on their way through Upper Marlboro with 
great civility, enemies though they were. But both on the march of General 
Ross’s army northward to Bladensburg, and during their return, the usual num- 
ber of deserters had strayed from the ranks, to steal liquor, raid the neighboring 
farmhouses, and generally terrorize the countryside. To stop this Dr. Beanes 
organized a local Committee of Safety of which he, as one of the leading citizens 
of Upper Marlboro, became the head. A number of these rascals were laid 
by the heels, thrown into jail. After the British had passed southward on their 
return march to Benedict, word of the committee’s activities reached them and a 
detachment of dragoons was sent back to investigate. Taking the word of one 
of the prisoners, who had escaped, these troopers proceeded to the Doctor’s house 
early in the morning, dragged him out of bed, and barely allowing the poor man 
time to dress, forced him to release the other prisoners, under threat of instant 
death if he refused. 

As was to be expected, the released men, to conceal their own misdoings, accused 
Dr. Beanes of having incited the people of Upper Marlboro against them, 
even going so far as to claim they had been threatened with firearms, and one or 
two of their companions killed. 

On the strength of these stories the troopers placed the Doctor on horseback 
before one of their number and treating him with great harshness rode back to 
the British camp. Had the charges against him been true, Dr. Beanes would have 
been in danger of his life, it being a capital offense, in wartime, for a civilian to 
attack or even threaten a uniformed members of the enemy’s armed forces. In 
fact he was in such danger, if the stories of these soldiers were to be believed. 

One of the Doctor’s friends and patients, a Mr. Richard West, hurried to 
Benedict to appeal to General Ross, but although he was successful in obtaining 


the release of two other civilians, Dr. Hill and Philip Weems, who had been 
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taken at the same time, he could accomplish nothing so far as Dr. Beanes was 
concerned, and was not even allowed to see him. This has been attributed to 
enmity on the part of Admiral Cockburn, for some reason not known. Perhaps, 
while a guest at the Doctor’s house, the gallant Admiral had been annoyed by 
something his host had said. 

Dr. Beanes had many devoted friends in Upper Marlboro and acting on 
their advice Mr. West decided to ride in haste to Georgetown and enlist the 
services of a young lawyer living there, a native of Frederick, Maryland, named 
Frank Key. Key’s wife had relatives in Marlboro, and the Keys and Dr. Beanes 
were old friends. 

Mr. West proceeded to Georgetown, found Key with his sister’s husband, 
Roger B. Taney, later Chief Justice of the United States, who had come down 
from his home in Frederick to persuade Mrs. Key to return there with her chil- 
dren, because of the troubled state of affairs in and around Washington. On 
hearing West’s story the young lawyer, whose practice in the capital had brought 
him into contact with many prominent figures in government circles, undertook to 
use his best efforts to obtain Dr. Beanes’ release. Through President Madison he 
was put in touch with a Mr. John S. Skinner, who was an agent for the govern- 
ment in the matter of exchange of prisoners, and was at that time about to take 
up with General Ross the return of some of the wounded men left in Commodore 
Barney’s care at Bladensburg. This was almost two weeks after the burning of 
Washington, and a number of the injured prisoners were now sufficiently recovered 
to be exchanged. 

Such exchanges were made by means of a small vessel known as a cartel ship, 
named the Minden, then lying in Baltimore harbor. Skinner, who was well ac- 
quainted with the officers aboard the British fleet, arranged with Key to accompany 
him down the Bay for an interview with General Ross and Admiral Cochrane, 
at which he might make a plea on the Doctor’s behalf. They proceeded to Balti- 
more, found the city in great excitement because of the expected attack, and at 
once left on the Minden, flying a flag of truce, to meet the enemy ships coming up 
from the mouth of the Potomac. 

According to an account left by Justice Taney, who had the story from his 
brother-in-law’s own lips, Key and Skinner were courteously received, but when 
the purpose of their visit became known, the attitude of the British officers grew 
chilly, and Admiral Cockburn spoke of Dr. Beanes in such harsh terms that Key 
was afraid his mission was doomed to failure. He was permitted, however, to 
interview the Doctor, whom he found in the filthy quarters already mentioned, 
being treated as a felon, rather than a prisoner of war. 

Both Admiral Cochrane and General Ross were men of different character from 
the swashbuckling and thoroughly detested Cockburn, and after Key had made a 
fervent appeal in the Doctor’s favor, citing his age, his distinction as both a 
physician and a scholar, and after Skinner had produced letters from the wounded 
men at Bladensburg, telling of the kind treatment they had received, General 
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Ross decided to set the Doctor free. This, however, he declined to do until after 
the attack on Baltimore, meanwhile Key and Skinner were held aboard the frigate 
Surprise, commanded by Admiral Cochrane’s son, Sir Thomas Cochrane. Dr. 
Beanes was still kept confined in the brig aboard the Admiral’s ship. It is a credit 
to Maior General Ross, so soon to meet a gallant soldier’s fate, that he took the 
word of Frank Key regarding Dr. Beanes’ character, against that of his own men. 


We will leave Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner, sailing up the Bay aboard the Surprise, 


to return to a survey of events in and around Baltimore. 


On the 12th of September the fighting at North Point began, with the results 
we have already seen. Meanwhile, at daylight on Tuesday, the 13th, the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry and the surrounding batteries commenced, being 
carried on by several frigates and five bomb-vessels, along with the rocket-ship 
Erebus. The larger ships of the line drew too much water to come up the river 
within range, but the frigates and bomb-vessels anchored off the Fort poured a 
heavy fire upon it, which was promptly returned until Major Armistead, perceiving 
that his shots were falling short, ordered his men to cease firing. It was resumed, 
however, during the afternoon, when four of the bomb-vessels, which had at- 
tempted to come in closer, were driven off. The rocket ship Erubus, caught in this 
fire, had to be towed out of range by small boats. 


The bombardment continued throughout the night of the 13th, doing no great 
damage. A landing party consisting of several hundred men in twenty barges 
headed toward the Ferry Branch, to the west, but eleven of the boats missed their 
way in the darkness and rain, and returned to their ships, without accomplishing 
anything. The other nine, although they managed to reach a point in the rear of 
the Fort were prevented from landing by the heavy fire of grape, canister and 
round shot from Fort Covington and one of the water batteries and driven off 
with some loss. Attempts on the part of the British to advance up the Northwest 
Branch and so take the Fort in the rear from that direction were frustrated by 
the line of boats and the heavy iron chain stretched between the Fort and the 
Lazaretto, as well as by the fire of the batteries there. 


Fort McHenry was well provided with bomb-proof casemates and although 
its commander, Major Armistead estimated, in his official report, that during the 
twenty-five hours the bombardment lasted, from fifteen to eighteen hundred shells 
were hurled into the Fort, casualties were surprisingly light. During the afternoon 
of the 13th, he reports, “one of the 24-pounders on the southwest bastion, under 
the immediate command of Captain Nicholson, was dismounted by a shell, the 
explosion of which killed his second lieutenant and wounded several of his men.” 
This is the Judge Nicholson whom we have previously mentioned; he was a 
volunteer officer, and curiously enough a brother-in-law of Francis Scott Key, now 
anxiously watching the progress of the bombardment from the deck of the cartel 
ship Minden, to which he and Skinner had been transferred when the battle began. 


In all, Armistead says in his report, only four men were killed and twenty-four 
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wounded; many of the shells either fell short or passed over the Fort, which was 
no great tribute to the British marksmanship. 

In the city, excitement was at fever heat, as hour after hour passed with no 
visible results. The expedition in boats attempted by the British up the Ferry 
Branch, already mentioned, might have proven dangerous had the enemy not 
disclosed their position by firing a signal rocket from one of the barges; then 
the guns of Fort Covington quickly drove them off. These details of the combat, 
however, were of course not known at the time, to the thousands of anxious 
watchers on shore. All they could see, and hear, was the flash of the guns, the 
roar of the bursting shells, not knowing at what moment the attack might suc- 
ceed, and their homes be invaded. The writer’s great-grandmother, who was a 
girl of fourteen at the time, lived to an advanced age and often told with keen 
delight how she stood with her mother and sisters amid a great crowd on Federal 
Hill, watching the bombardment. The shells used in those days, unlike those 
employed at present, were exploded by means of a fuse, and as they rose and fell 
in long curves through the night sky, their fuses blazing, must have presented a 
striking sight, like giant fireworks. Each time one of the British bombs fell short, 
my gteat-grandmother used to say, she and her sisters jumped up and down and 
clapped their hands, while the crowds cheered. The rockets, she said, were even 
more spectacular with their fiery tails, but seemed to do little damage. 

Frank Key, on the deck of the Minden, was excited too, for he realized the 
dangers of the situation. Although news of General Ross’s death had reached 
the fleet, the outcome of the battle on North Point was still undecided. And to 
an American amidst that great array of enemy ships, it must have seemed impossi- 
ble that the little fort so valiantly guarding the city would be able to survive so 
long and terrific a bombardment. According to Justice Taney’s account, Key 
and Skinner remained on deck throughout the night, watching every shell from 
the moment it was fired until it fell, listening with breathless interest to hear if 
an explosion followed. In these days of long-range guns such a vigil would have 
been out of the question, but in 1814 battles were fought at close quarters, and 
both the Fort and its flag were clearly visible from the deck of the cartel ship “in 
the rockets’ red glare.” We can well imagine that to Francis Scott Key, who 
knew of the British invasion plans and had seen what they had done to Wash- 
ington, every moment of that long night must have been one of agony, and 
the hour before dawn, when smoke and mist prevented catching even a glimpse 
of the flag, doubtless seemed to him the country’s darkest hour. 

The two men paced the deck all night, constantly glancing at their watches, 
and when sunrise at last came to show the Stars and Stripes still “proudly waving,” 
it is not to be doubted that they, too, set up a cheer. 

Key told his brother-in-law, Roger Taney, afterwards, that as the morning ad- 
vanced boats coming from the shore with many wounded announced that the land 
attack on the city had also failed, and in the excitement of the moment he began 
to write a poem on the back of a letter he happened to have in his pocket, jotting 
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down lines, or brief notes to aid his memory. The verses, which according to 
Justice Taney, were first published in the Baltimore American for September 21 
under the title, “The Defense of Baltimore,” Key finished on his way to shore, 
and wrote out that night in their present form at his hotel in Baltimore, calling 
the poem, “The Heroic Defense of Fort McHenry.” 


As soon as the troops had been embarked from North Point, and the British 
fleet was ready to sail, Key and Skinner departed aboard the cartel ship, along 
with poor Dr. Beanes, who by this time must have been more bedraggled than 
ever. We can picture them landing at Light Street, and hurrying to the nearby 
Fountain Inn, for refreshment, and in Dr. Beanes’ case at least, a change of 
clothing. While the good Doctor was enjoying a bath, and the crowds in the 
streets and the hotel were roaring out cheers of victory, Francis Scott Key, with 
victory in his heart and a quill pen in his hand, sat in his room writing our 
national anthem. He did not know he was writing it, and rather modestly 
showed his poem next day to Captain Nicholson, now back from the Fort, whose 
home was on Pratt Street not far from the hotel. Both the Captain and his 
wife, who, it will be remembered was Mrs. Key’s sister, thought highly of the 
verses, and it is said that the latter at once hurried with them to a nearby printing 
office to have copies struck off in the form of a handbill. Another story has it that 
Key took the poem to the Nicholsons’ house on the night of his arrival, read it 
aloud, whereupon a French singing teacher living in Baltimore, Ferdinand Durang, 
on hearing the lines, recognized that they were written in a form and metre to 
fit the air of a popular tavern ballad of the day, “Anacreon in Heaven.” This, 
however, is disputed by the fact that Key had previously written another poem, 
the words of which fitted that well-known air, and probably had it in mind when 
he wrote the Star Spangled Banner. However this may be, Ferdinand Durang 
is known to have sung the stirring anthem for the first time in public from the 
stage of the old Holliday Street Theatre, within thirty-six hours after Key had 
completed it. The site of the theatre now forms part of the War Memorial Plaza, 
and the approximate spot where the singing took place has been marked by a 
bronze plaque and a metal star. The song, under its present title, taken from one 
of the lines of its refrain, instantly became popular, and soon crowds everywhere, 
fortunately familiar with the air, were roaring the new song all over the city, and 
beyond. 

There has been some dispute concerning just where the song was written— 
whether aboard the frigate Surprise or the cartel ship Minden. Justice Taney, 
in his account, clearly states that Key and Skinner were kept aboard the Surprise 
until just before the bombardment began, and were then transferred to the Minden, 
where they remained, under guard, until it was over. This is undoubtedly true, if 
for no other reason because two prisoners would never have been allowed to pace 
the deck of a British warship throughout the night while she was in action; they 
would have been sent below. 
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The repulse of the British expeditionary force in the Chesapeake was one of the 
most important events of the war. While the actual fighting, both by land and 
sea, was not of a very bloody character, the political results of the two engagements, 
which really formed one, were enormous. The British had hoped not only to 
capture Baltimore, but to use the city as headquarters for a great military drive’ 
toward the west; foiled in this attempt they next turned their attention to the 
Gulf. Here, at New Orleans, Admiral Cochrane, and the army under General 
Pakenham suffered another and far more sanguinary defeat at the hands of An- 
drew Jackson, but that did not occur until the following March, by which time 
a treaty of peace had already been signed, at Ghent, and the war was over. It may 
therefore quite properly be said that the repulse of the British land and naval 
forces in the Chesapeake, with the consequent disruption of their whole plan of 
campaign for the year, marked a turning point in the conflict, and together with 
American victories at sea and on Lake Erie, brought the War of 1812 to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


*Editor’s Note: Practically all accounts, derived from letters and publications of the period, 
speak of this vessel, the Minden, as a “cartel ship,’ used by the Government in the exchange of 
prisoners. Recent exhaustive researches, however, at the Navy Department, fail to disclose any 
United States vessel of that name, and we are therefore led to conclude that the craft used by 
Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner to visit the British fleet must have been privately owned, possibly some 
bay boat hired for the occasion. There was a British vessel named the Minden, but she was not 
in the Chesapeake at that time. However, this confusion of names is unimportant; the significant 
fact is that Key and Skinner sailed down the Bay on a craft of some sort, under a flag of truce, 
to effect if possible Dr. Beanes’ release, and that as a result of this journey, the Star Spangled 
Banner was written. 





PART III 
THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 
CHAPTER XXIV 
BALTIMORE CLIPPER SHIPS AND THE CHINA TRADE 


ABS REVOLUTIONARY Periop in Maryland history may be said to 
have come to a close with the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. This official termi- 
nation of the War of 1812, news of which did not reach America until after An- 
drew Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, confirmed the principle for which the 
wat had been fought; namely, the right of American merchant ships to unre- 
stricted freedom of the seas. It is a right which has never since been contested, 
although voluntarily, and in the opinion of many, unwisely surrendered by Con- 
gress through the passage of the so-called “Neutrality Act,” forbidding American 
vessels to enter belligerent waters in time of war... . an act since repealed. 

In Maryland, as elsewhere throughout the country, the two years’ struggle 
with England played havoc with both domestic industry and foreign trade. Ex- 
ports from the State, which a few years earlier had exceeded $14,000,000, dropped 
in the last year of the war to less than a quarter of a million. Banks all over 
the country were forced to abandon specie payments and business was at a virtual 
standstill. But this depression did not last, and within two or three years a new 
era of prosperity began, which endured for almost two decades. 

Everywhere throughout the State the spirit and enterprise of the people was 
manifest. On the 14th of July, 1815, the cornerstone of the Washington Monu- 
ment in Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, had already been laid, and the memorial 
was being pushed toward completion. This graceful white marble shaft, rising to 
a height of 164 feet, and capped by a 16-foot figure of Washington in the act of 
resigning his commision, was the first monument of any importance erected in 
honor of the “Father of his Country”; its cost was borne by the State. In 
September of the same year work was begun on the “Battle Monument” at 
Fayette and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, in commemoration of the heroic defense 
of the city at Fort McHenry and North Point. 

In 1817 a group of citizens, led by Rembrandt Peale, received a charter for the 
Baltimore Gas Lighting Company, through which this city became the first in 
America to enjoy the public use of illuminating gas. In the following year the 
great National Highway to the Ohio was completed, and in 1820, owing to in- 
creased commerce with the West Indies, Baltimore experienced its first epidemic 
of yellow fever. 

Enterprise of every sort was on the upswing. In 1821 the religious life of the 
city was enriched by the completion of the present Roman Catholic cathedral at 


Charles and Franklin Streets; the first edifice of its kind to be built in the United 
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States. In 1824 Peter Cooper, on the grounds of the Canton Company which 
he helped to organize, built his steam engine, the first locomotive to be constructed 
in America, and in the same year the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company was 
chartered in Virginia. Three years later, in 1827, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
received its charter, and, curious to relate, work on these rival transportation systems 
was begun simultaneously, in 1828. In 1829, the cornerstone of the Baltimore & 
Susquehanna Railroad was laid, and also in 1829 the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal was opened. In 1830, Peter Cooper’s steam engine made its initial trip, 
from Baltimore to Ellicott City, then called Ellicott’s Mills, because of the great 
flouring industry established there by the Ellicott Brothers, as recorded in a 
previous chapter. In 1831, the first seven miles of the Baltimore & Susquehanna 
Railroad was opened to traffic, and by 1834 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was in 
operation as far west as Harper’s Ferry. 


From these various items it will be seen that inland transportation, both by 
land and water, was being rapidly provided during the years that followed the 
War of 1812. Conestoga wagons, using the great National Turnpike, were 
bringing to Baltimore wheat, corn, pork and other commodities from Cumberland 
and points further west, returning with the products of Baltimore factories, as well 
as with goods brought to Maryland ports from overseas. Baltimore, as we have 
previously recorded, became at an early period in its history a great milling center, 
and from the sixty or more mills in and about the city, operated by abundant 
supply of water power, vast quantities of flour were exported to Europe, the 
West Indies, and the countries of South America. In return, the vessels brought 
back coffee, rum, and great quantities of guano from islands off the coast of 
Peru. The latter, for which there was a constant demand, soon caused Baltimore 
to take the lead in the country’s fertilizing industry. 


As we have noticed heretofore, Maryland had early become one of the great 
shipbuilding states of the nation. Almost the first thing the colonists did, after 
the Ark and the Dove arrived at St. Clement’s Island in the Potomac, was to 
carry ashore and set up the hull of a pinnace, the ribs and planks for which had 
been brought over from England. Father White, in his “Narrative” previously 
quoted, relates that the Indians, on beholding the craft were greatly surprised 
at its size, thinking that, like their own speedy canoes, it had been cut from the 
trunk of a single mammoth tree. 


There had been no need, however, to bring material for building ships, from 
England. The colonists soon found that white oak and other timbers requisite 
for shipbuilding existed in profusion in their new home, and it was not long 
before skillful shipwrights all about the Chesapeake were making good use of 
them. At the same time that great Bay, comprising one-ninth of the entire area 
of the State, together with its many tributaries, provided ideal conditions not only 
for the building of ships, but for the development of men trained in the handling 
of them. 





ANN McKIM (Clipper Ship) 


Dismantled at Valparaiso in 1852. Made from negative in possession of Maryland 
Historical Society from whom permission to reproduce has been obtained. 
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We have seen, in earlier chapters, how the Maryland colonists from the very 
beginning built vessels suited to their needs, from small skiffs and shallops to 
pinnaces and wherries equipped with both sails and oars, and used for both fish- 
ing and as means of transportation. Because of the scarcity of good roads, and 
the presence of numerous waterways, these small craft were extensively used to 
carry both passengers and freight from point to point between the growing settle- 
ments. The shore line of the Chesapeake and its tributaries is enormous; the port 
of Baltimore alone has over forty miles of deep water frontage. 

All of these conditions enumerated above, made Maryland preeminently a center 
of both shipbuilders and of skillful and hardy sailors. We have seen how, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary Period, the Chesapeake Bay privateers distinguished them- 
selves, not only for the speed and seaworthy qualities of their vessels, but by the 
able manner in which they were handled. The extracts given from the log of 
Commodore Barney’s privateer Rosie illustrate the ease with which his speedy 
vessel eluded the British men of war. It is estimated that during the two years 
of the War of 1812, Maryland supplied one-quarter of all the privateers com- 
missioned by the government, and accounted for one-third of all the enemy vessels 
sunk or captured. Ten Baltimore “clippers,” as these ships soon came to be 
called, are reported to have taken 190 prizes, worth at least $7,000,000. 

Maryland shipbuilders, adapting the lines of various West Indian and other 
craft, laid emphasis on speed. The Baltimore clippers, built primarily as com- 
merce destroyers, were better adapted to the business of evading British warships 
than to the more prosaic task of carrying cargoes. Hence, at the close of the War 
of 1812, great numbers of these privateer vessels lay idle, while slower but more 
commodious merchantment carried Maryland flour and other goods overseas. 
Some, finding their occupations at home gone, engaged in the West Indian slave 
trade, but the building of small speedy craft gradually ceased. 

Speed, however, during the earlier half of the nineteenth century, had already 
begun to assume an important position in transportation of all sorts. On land, 
the steam railroad was rapidly supplanting the slower stage coach and Conestoga 
wagon just as the horse-drawn wagon had supplanted the ox-cart. On sea as well 
speed now became an important factor. Shippers soon realized that quicker voy- 
ages meant more of them; that fewer days spent at sea ment less wages and food 
for the crew, and that the first vessel to arrive in port with a given cargo often 
secured the cream of the market, and thus enabled its owners to obtain top prices 
for their goods. This was a condition peculiar to wind-driven vessels, where added 
speed could be gained without added cost. As soon as steam came into use for 
ocean freighting, all this was changed, since high speeds could only be obtained 
by the costly consumption of more coal, but in “wind-jammer” days quick voy- 
ages meant larger profits, and so the Maryland shipbuilders began, around the 
middle of the century, to turn out their famous Baltimore “Clipper Ships.” 

One would naturally suppose that these were merely larger examples of the 
speedy “Clippers” of privateering days, but this, it appears, was not the case. 
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As Mr. Ralph J. Robinson points out in his able and exhaustive article “Three 
Hundred Years of Sail on Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay Waters,” appearing in 
the magazine Baltimore issued by the Baltimore Association of Commerce (March, 
1941) the Baltimore Clippers were built. for speed only, while the Clipper Ships 
were designed to combine speed with cargo-carrying capacity. This not only 
made the clipper ships longer and larger, but involved a radical change in design. 

There are two ways to obtain speed in a sailing vessel. One is to make use of a 
narrow hull of deep draft; the other, to decrease the draft, but increase the beam 
of the ship, and thus her capacity to carry sail. In the earlier days of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup races the two methods were exemplified by the difference between Eng- 
lish and American yacht models. The English called our beamy, light draft 
vessels “skimming dishes.” Americans referred to the deep-keeled English cutters 
as “planks on edge.” Chesapeake Bay designers, striving for both speed and 
cargo capacity, evolved the Baltimore “Clipper Ships,” in their day the fastest 
merchants vessels in the world. Under clouds of canvas they made runs equalling 
and even at times surpassing those of steam-driven ships. Thus the Architect, 
built by Langley B. Culley at Federal Hill, Baltimore, in 1848, made the trip 
from New Orleans to San Francisco in 117 days, and the Lightning, from the 
yards of Thomas Booz & Bro. on Harris Creek, Canton, sailed from Baltimore 
to England in 13 days. The famous Ann McKim, built by Kinard & Williamson 
at Fell’s Point in 1833 for Isaac McKim, and used in the China trade, is not 
classed by Mr. Robinson as a clipper ship, although most persons have so re- 
garded her. This speedy vessel, 143 feet long, with a beam of 31 feet and a 
draft of 17, had a tonnage of under 500, and thus a limited cargo capacity. She 
once made the trip from Valparaiso in Chile, to Baltimore, around the Horn, in 
59 days. The writer, considering her dimensions, would be inclined to class her 
as an early or intermediate type between the clippers and the clipper ship, but 
Mr. Robinson lays emphasis on the fact that there was little if any connection 
between the two types, although they are almost universally confused. The 
early Clippers, “Sired by War, mothered by Privateering and Piracy, and nursed 
by Cruelty,” will always remain, Mr. Robinson quotes, “the type representative 
of the highest development of small sailing craft,” adding that credit for this 
development belongs entirely to Maryland shipbuilders. 

The following details concerning these vessels, from a footnote in Mr. Rob- 
inson’s article, gives an interesting picture of the craft which helped us to 
win two wars, and caused Maryland privateers to be feared throughout the length 
and breadth of the Atlantic. 

“The Baltimore Clipper of around 1812 was usually 75 to 100 feet in length. 
She was broader and higher in the bows than in the stern, with a great deal of 
drag to her keel, aft. At midships her dead-rise was considerable, her bilges 
slack. Her beam, well forward, was usually rather great for her length. She 
had a low freeboard, and raking stem and stern-posts. Her flushed decks were 
wide and clear, suitable for handling ship and working her guns. She was deep- 
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drafted, built solely for speed and maneuverability, with little cargo space. In 
addition, she was a wet boat, and how the usual crew of a hundred or more 
managed to exist aboard such a small craft for months at a time must always 
remain a mystery. Above deck, also, she was a thing of beauty. With very long, 
light, and extremely raking masts, she was usually rigged as a schooner (to 
which type she had evolved from the sloop), though sometimes as a brig or 
brigantine, the popular rigs of the early 1800’s. In addition to her fore-and-aft 
sails, she carried a square fore-topsail, and not infrequently a square main- 
topsail. She wore an unusual number of flying kites, and also carried a full 
supply of long, heavy oars, or sweeps, for emergency use. So great was her spread 
of canvas that in the hands of the uninitiated she was a very dangerous ship to 
sail, but to those who knew her every mood she was a thing of joy.” 


The sailors of the Chesapeake Bay knew, and still know, boats, as men of the 
plains know horses, and are as much at home upon them. We can imagine the 
keen delight of such a master of seamanship as Commander Barney, when he 
clapped on all sail and showed a clean pair of heels to some enemy sloop of war 
or frigate that could have blown his craft out of the water. 


But to return to the clipper ships, which appeared in all their white-canvassed 
glory toward the middle of the century. They were built in response to a de- 
mand for speed in cargo vessels, and particularly in vessels making long voy- 
ages, where the saving of days, and even weeks at sea made a real difference. 
And this demand was the result of the enterprise of American merchants, in 
extending their operations to the rich fields of South American, East Indian, and 
the growing China trade. Formerly only the flags of European, and particularly 
of British merchantmen were to be seen in such harbors as Canton and the 
other treaty ports, but with the advent of the clipper ships, the Stars and Stripes 
was everywhere in evidence, and the vessels which carried that flag were making 
voyages half way around the world at speeds never before imagined, much less 
attained. For a time, even after the introduction of steam, these beautiful prod- 
ucts of Maryland shipyards were queens of the sea. 


According to Mr. Robinson, the first true clipper ship to be built in Baltimore 
was the Kate Hooper, a product of the yards of Hunt & Waggoner, on Harris 
Creek, Canton. The same firm of shipwrights also turned out the Mary Whit- 
ridge, for Thomas Whitridge; she was a famous clipper in the China trade, 
bringing many cargoes of tea, silk, and fine chinaware to Baltimore markets. The 
Kate Hooper, mentioned above, also operated in Pacific waters, and was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire in the China Sea. Many familes in Baltimore still cher- 
ish among their possessions examples of “willow ware” and other products of 
Chinese potteries brought to America by such speedy vessels, and so profitable 
was this overseas trade that it was not unusual for a fast Baltimore clipper ship 
to earn during a single voyage not only all transportation charges but sums 
ranging from $50,000 to $75,000 in addition. 
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This era of the famous clipper ships reached its zenith in the decade preceding 
the Civil War, but Maryland never to the present day lost its preeminent position in 
either the building of ships, or in overseas trade. During the year 1939 an aggregate 
of 23,600,000 tons of freight was handled at the port of Baltimore, and her ways 
have launched, and still continue to launch, millions of tons of new vessels, notably 
at the extensive shipyards of the Bethlehem Steel Company, although there are 
others, not only in Baltimore but at Annapolis, Cambridge, Oxford, and several 
additional points throughout the state. 

Many wooden ships are still constructed in the Chesapeake Bay area, largely 
for the oyster industry, and for handling local freight. In the Baltimore Customs 
District alone, the number of vessels registered exceeds 15,000, the greater part of 
which are of wood. It is interesting to note, among the many other things for which 
Maryland has been “first,” that in 1839 the first iron vessel ever built in the United 
States, the DeRosset, product of a Baltimore shipyard, was registered for service. 
Thus, in a sense, it might be said that Maryland progressiveness put an end to the 
days of the splendid clipper ships which the genius of her shipwrights had created. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


RAILROADS AND OTHER MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 


WV HAVE DEALT, in the preceding chapter, with sea-borne trade, and 
the famous clipper ships by which much of it was handled. Transportation by land 
had also become a pressing problem. The opening of the Great National Turnpike 
as far west as the Ohio has already been noted, as well as the opening of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal. Mention has also been made of the chartering of two 
railroads, the Baltimore & Susquehanna, and the Baltimore & Ohio, the latter being 
the first of America’s great overland rail transportation systems. 


The National Turnpike, with its fleets of horse-drawn wagons, served its purpose 
well fora time, but the rapidly growing traffic between Baltimore and the West 
soon proved such means of transportation inadequate. The burden was too heavy, 
the cost too great. Need of cheaper ways of handling goods in bulk had already 
brought into existence the Chesapeake & Delaware and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canals. The latter, a Virginia corporation, finally was completed from George- 
town, on the Potomac River, to Cumberland, in Maryland, but offered no relief 
to Baltimore shippers, since to reach it, goods had first to be transported down the 
bay, and up the Potomac River to Georgetown. For a time various schemes, largely 
impractical, were considered, having as their purpose the construction of a canal 
between Baltimore and the Potomac, but nothing came of them. Meanwhile, 
completion of the Erie Canal provided cheap transportation by water from the 
West to New York by way of the Hudson. The business men of Baltimore, fear- 
ful that in this manner the city might lose its great export trade to New York, 
appointed a committee to consider how the difficulty might be remedied. This 
committee, which was headed by Mr. Philip E. Thomas, of Baltimore, after careful 
deliberation recommended that a double railroad be constructed from Baltimore to 
some suitable point on the Ohio River. 


This momentous decision was not reached without due investigation. Railroads, 
at that time, were almost an unknown quantity. There were none of importance 
in America, and in England the first passenger line, the Liverpool & Manchester 
Railway, had been begun only two years before and was not yet in successful 
operation. The committee headed by Mr. Thomas, however, had sent a man abroad 
to inquire into this new means of transportation, and as we have already noted, 
Peter Cooper, as early as 1824, had built his successful steam engine, the Tom 
Thumb. Thus, as a result of the committee’s recommendations, The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad was chartered, in 1827, and in July, 1828, its cornerstone was laid, 
by that grand old patriot Charles Carroll of Carrollton, then in his nineties, and the 
last living survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. On that 
occasion he is said to have declared that he considered the laying of the cornerstone 
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as “among the most important acts” of his life, “second only to that of signing the 
Declaration of Independence, if second even to that.” 

Work on the road was at once begun, with Mr. Thomas as its president, and 
Mr. George Brown, a Baltimore banker, as treasurer. The board of directors 
included the names of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Alexander Brown, George 
Hoffman, Talbot Jones, Thomas Ellicott, Isaac McKim, John B. Morris, William 
Lurman, Robert Oliver, William Patterson, and William Steuart. 


Extension of the line to Ellicott’s Mills, a distance of 13 miles, was completed 
by 1830, and in the same year Peter Cooper’s Tom Thumb, the first locomotive built 
in America, made its successful run, previously mentioned, from Baltimore to the 
“Mills” and back, drawing an open car containing the road’s board of directors. 
Since the roadway was double tracked, it was possible for a horse-drawn car to race 
the locomotive. Cooper’s engine made the return trip in 57 minutes; the horse did 
better, but the directors very wisely decided in favor of steam. On this stretch 
of road occurs the high stone viaduct over Gwynn’s Falls originally called the 
Carrollton Viaduct but later renamed the Latrobe Viaduct in honor of the dis- 
tinguished architect, Thomas Latrobe, who designed and built it. This, the first 
railroad bridge in Maryland, is today in regular service under the heaviest modern 
trafic after 111 years—a tribute to the excellence of both its design and con- 
struction. Incidentally, the stone passenger station built in Ellicott City at the 
time is still in daily use, as is the great granite span crossing the Patapsco at the 
“Relay House,” begun in 1833 when the B. & O. was extended to Washington. 

The road, as far as Ellicott’s Mills, was at first operated by horse power. The 
rails, instead of being secured to crossties, as now, were laid on longitudinal 
stringers supported by sleepers of wood or stone. This left a pathway between 
the rails for horses. Approximately half way to Ellicott City a fresh horse or “relay” 
waited to replace the one who had drawn the car from Baltimore. The gauge of 
the line, like that of most English roads, was fixed at 4 feet 814 inches and this later 
became, and still is, the standard gauge for all American railroads. 


The opening of the road to regular traffic caused great and widespread interest, 
and attracted visitors from many parts of the country and even from abroad. A 
correspondent representing the New York Commercial Advertiser wrote to his 
paper as follows: 


“On Tuesday afternoon I walked to the junction of the Frederickstown and 
Washington turnpikes, where at present the railroad commences; although I was on 
the spot some thirty minutes before the hour for the cars to start, I found the 
vicinity of the place of embarkation crowded with ladies and gentlemen anxiously 
awaiting their turn for a ticket at a small office, similar to the box-office of a 
theatre. I made several fruitless efforts to get a ticket . . . but did not succeed. 
Finally Mr. Patterson, who is a very large stockholder, got me a seat in the 
Pioneer, the leading carriage.” (This was William Patterson, one of the board of 
directors, and father of Betsy Patterson who married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of 
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the Emperor Napoleon, only to be divorced, by action of the House of Delegates 
at Annapolis in the year 1813.) 

“I must give you,” the New York reporter continues, “some description of a 
railroad stage coach. . . . The body is highly finished and fully equal to the elegant 
stage recently built at Newark . . . the wheels of iron, very strong, and only about 
twelve inches high. The body is placed upon a very strong carriage, or what in 
ordinary stages is called a treble perch. It is drawn by one horse, which is attached 
to a single pair of shafts, similar to those of a small dearborn.” (A light four- 
wheeled carriage.) “We had sixteen inside passengers and fourteen outside, 
making thirty to be drawn by one little pony, who stood ready to start the moment 
the horn sounded. . . . Shortly, the work of stowing the five other cars being com- 
pteted, the signal was given and we darted off—the road for miles being lined with 
spectators. At the end of the first stage, seven miles, we found fresh horses await- 
ing our arrival, and the changing operations were only the work of a few sec- 
ondsa- 

The operation of the road, however, by means of horses, lasted only a short time. 
In that same year, 1830, as we have seen, the successful performance of Cooper’s 
engine decided the directors in favor of steam, and they advertised a competition 
for other such locomotives. In the following year the York, built by Davis & 
Gartner at York, Pa., was delivered and put in operation between Baltimore and 
Ellicott’s Mills, and soon additional competitors, the Traveller and che Atlantic, 
arrived for service. Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore (who was later to build the 
great Trans-Siberian Railroad for the Czar of Russia) constructed trains of coaches 
with eight wheels, employing the integrated wheel-and-axle principle. These coaches, 
following the usual stage-coach design, held sixty passengers and a train of them 
was called in those days a “brigade.” In association with Mr. Imlay, Mr. Winans 
was responsible for many of the most important developments in railroad practice 
and invented the famous “camel-back” engine. 

Extension of the road was rapid. On New Year’s Day, 1853, its first train 
reached the Ohio River, at Wheeling. By the energy and foresight of its leading 
citizens, Baltimore had saved its great Western and overseas trade. 

To a public accustomed from the beginning of history to no more rapid means 
of travel than those supplied by the horse, such speeds as were attained by the new 
steam railroads seemed well-nigh incredible. The writer has in his possession a 
letter written from New Market, Md., in 1846, speaking of the extension of the 
Railroad to Frederick, and calling the ability to reach that place from Baltimore in 
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three hours, as “annihilating time and distance.” Yet this meant a speed of only 
20 miles an hour! 

The Baltimore & Ohio, however, was not the only railroad to be built in Maryland 
during this period. We have already spoken of the laying of the cornerstone, in 
1829, of the Baltimore & Susquehanna. Just as the merchants and business men 
of Maryland’s chief city had reached westward for the rich trade of the Ohio 


Valley, they now drove north and east toward Philadelphia, New York, and the 
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New England states. Other lines followed the Baltimore & Susquehanna, including 
the Northern Central, running northward to York, Pa. (later acquired by the 
Pennsylvania), and the Baltimore & Potomac and Western Maryland railroads, 
both incorporated just after the middle of the century, the latter under the name 
of the Baltimore, Carroll & Frederick R. R. Extension of the Susquehanna line 
to Philadelphia brought into being the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; it 
was shrewdly secured, while negotiations for its purchase were still under way with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, by the powerful Pennsylvania Railroad, thus affording that 
company its present southern extension through Baltimore to Washington, and at 
the same time forcing the B. & O. to build a bridge across the Susquehanna and 
extend its lines northward in order to gain access to Philadelphia and New York. 
It is of interest to note that in the earlier days passengers arriving at the Susquehanna 
River were obliged to disembark and cross by ferry, and in the winter of 1852 the 
river froze so solidly that tracks were laid on the ice, and maintained with only 
brief interruptions, for some six weeks, during which period close to 1,400 cars 
passed over the river in perfect safety, carrying many thousands of tons of freight. 

Water transportation, in and about the bay and its tributaries, began at a very 
early date. We have already mentioned the packet line from Baltimore to Chester- 
town, Annapolis and other points, as well as James Rumsey’s experiments with 
steam-driven vessels. In 1813 Maryland saw its first steamboat in operation, between 
Baltimore and Frenchtown, on the Elk River. This vessel, the Chesapeake, com- 
pleted her maiden voyage in June of that year, and served, with the sixteen miles of 
road between Frenchtown and New Castle, Delaware, as an important link in 
shortening the land and water routes between North and South. The New Castle 
& Frenchtown Turnpike & Railroad Company was chartered in the same year, 1827, 
as its giant rival, the Baltimore & Ohio, and operated first with horses and later 
by steam, carrying much traffic until through rail service to Philadelphia caused its 
abandonment in 1858. 

Other steamboat lines quickly followed; the Weems line, incorporated in 1817, 
was one of the first and soon an extensive network of water transportation systems 
was built up which was to serve residents of the shore counties, as well as through 
passengers to Norfolk, down to the present time. 

The Maryland and Virginia Steam Boat Company, organized in 1828, after 
financial difficulties, was dissolved and reorganized in 1840 as the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company. Familiarly and affectionately known to the traveling public as 
the “Old Bay Line” this company has been in successful operation ever since, and 
with the Chesapeake Steamship Company and many other well-managed lines 
provides water transportation between Baltimore and all points southward as far 
as Norfolk, Va., and beyond. 

The disappearance of the stage coach, and with it of the picturesque inns and 
taverns which provided food and lodging for passengers, while giving travel new 
speed, robbed it of much of its comfort. Rail journeys, in the unheated, box-like 
coaches in use before the advent of Pullman cars, dining cars and sleepers, were 
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anything but glamorous. At the same time, ordinary highways suffered. The great 
post roads, arteries for stage-coach travel, were no longer needed for that purpose, 
while smaller roads throughout the state were at certain seasons of the year little 
more than quagmires. Public and private funds alike were poured into new rail- 
roads, with the state paying only the scantiest attention to its highways. The one 
great exception, the National Turnpike, was built by the federal government. 
Farmers throughout the state, year after year, fought roads that were almost im- 
passable; not until the advent of the automobile, and the organization of the State 
Roads Commission in 1908, was any serious attention paid to the problem, but since 
then conditions have completely changed, millions of dollars have been and are being 
spent yearly on a comprehensive system of highways, and now Maryland has roads 
equalling those of any state in the Union. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
MARYLAND IN THE MEXICAN WAR 


Ape GREAT UPSWING in business which followed the War of 1812 
lasted, as we have said, for two decades. This was a period of expansion, chiefly 
toward the West, but speculation in the securities of new railroads, of canals, and in 
public lands presently brought about a financial crisis. 


The failure of the Bank of Maryland, as well as the closing of other such institu- 
tions throughout the state, heralded the beginning of a business depression which 
was to last for eight years, from 1834 to 1842. During this period the revenues of 
the state fell below its expenditures, and to avoid repudiation, heavier taxes became 
inevitable. Previously, unusual expenses, such as those brought about by war, had 
been met by a tax on property, but such levies had been the exception, not the rule. 
Not until the year 1841 did heavy taxes on property become a fixed and regular 
policy of the state. 


The depression of 1834-42 was characterized by much turbulence and rioting, 
due to bank failures, and to labor disputes. In rural sections of Maryland, as 
elsewhere throughout the South, slave labor solved the problems of the farmers, but 
in the rapidly expanding industrial areas, relations between employer and employee 
had already entered that stage of open and frequently bitter conflict by which it is 
still characterized. 


This period of business depression was followed, in 1845-46, by the Mexican War, 
and while the conflict was of short duration, and did not directly touch the affairs 
of the State, many of her sons, with customary patriotism, hastened to offer their 
services to the nation. 


The causes of this war are well-known, and require only brief miention here. 
Texas, although territorially a part of Mexico, had been heavily populated by settlers 
from the United States, and as early as 1835 had declared its independence. This 
was resisted by the Mexican Government, troops in large numbers were sent to 
suppress the movement, and there ensued the famous storming of the Alamo, in 
which a Mexican army of 7,500, at huge loss to themselves, finally overcame and 
put to the sword the garrison of 140 Texans, including that brave adventurer from 
Tennessee, “Davy” Crockett. A similar massacre, this time of a force of 300 men 
who had laid down their arms in honorable surrender at the town of Goliad, sent a 
wave of indignation throughout all America. General Sam Houston, leader of the 
Texans, having retreated and set up the seat of government of the new Republic at 
Galveston, finally met and defeated the Mexicans in a brilliant battle on the banks 
of the River San Jacinto, taking their commander, General Santa Anna, prisoner. 
Shortly thereafter Texas applied for union with the United States, but the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, which had never acknowledged the independence of the Texas 
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Republic, objected, and in 1845 the Mexican minister at Washington demanded his 
passports. 

In December of that year Texas was formally admitted to the Union, and Colonel 
Zachary Taylor, raised to the rank of Brigadier General, was sent into the territory 
with a force of 5,000 men. 

He advanced to the banks of the Rio Grande and here, near the Mexican city 
of Matamoras, hostilities began in the battle of Palo Alto. The hero of this battle, 
and the man most responsible for the complete victory of the American forces, was 
Major Samuel Ringgold, of Maryland. He had organized what was known as 
the “Flying Artillery” of the United States service, and his skillful handling of his 
battery decided the battle. An officer of great courage, Major Ringgold, exposing 
himself with the utmost gallantry, was shot and killed, at the age of 50. He lived 
only long enough to hear, while being carried from the field, the shouts of victory 
to which his guns had so splendidly contributed. He was succeeded in command 
of the battery by another Marylander, Captain Randolph Ridgely. 

Knowing the record of Maryland’s sons in all of the nation’s wars, it is not 
surprising to learn that when recruiting for the army was begun, volunteers offered 
themselves in such numbers that in Baltimore the enlistment office had to be closed. - 
A battalion of six companies, called the “Battalion of Baltimore and Washington 
Volunteers,” was formed, and Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Watson of Balti- 
more was placed in command of it. 

Both the Battle of Palo Alto, and that of Resaca-de-la-Palma, which followed it, 
were fought east of the Rio Grande, on what is now Texas soil. Both resulted in 
overwhelming victories for the American forces. General Taylor, now crossing the 
river, soon appeared before the Mexican stronghold of Monterey, capital of the 
Department of New Leon. The city was garrisoned by 10,000 men; General Taylor 
had at his disposal only 6,500. In a savage assault on the enemy’s positions, Colonel 
Watson, at the head of the Baltimore Battalion, was killed, and Captain Ridgely, 
who had replaced Major Ringgold, lost his life after passing through the thick of 
the battle, by an accidental fall of his horse. When the town was captured after 
an attack lasting for three days, and the Mexican flag was hauled down, that of the 
Baltimore Battalion was hoisted in its place and a salute was fired under the direction 
of Lieutenant James L. Donaldson of Baltimore, while a United States Army 
officer, General Twiggs, in command of the first division of regular troops, is 
reported by Matthew Page Andrews to have stated publicly that the Baltimore 
Battalion, throughout the three days’ engagement, “had acted as brave and noble a 
part . .. as any troops in the American Army.” Certainly, neither the officers nor 
the men from Maryland hesitated to appear in the forefront of every battle and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Andrews, Maryland troops lost a greater number of officers than did 
those of any other state which sent volunteers across the border with Generals 
Taylor and Scott. Ameng many others who distinguished themselves during the 
struggle was Captain John Eager Howard, a grandson of the Revolutionary hero; 
Captain Oden Bowie; Lieutenant Raphael Semmes, of the U. S. Navy, later (as 
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Admiral) to win undying fame in command of the famous Confederate cruiser 
Alabama; and Captain Franklin Buchanan, who performed similar service to the 
Confederacy in command of the ironclad Virginia, commonly known as the Merri- 
mac, during her historic engagement with the Monitor in Hampton Roads. These 
are but a few of those who took part in the Mexican War; a complete roster of all 
the officers and men who gallantly upheld the traditions of the Free State on Mexican 
soil would fill many pages. As was usual in every emergency the men of Maryland 
proved themselves not only willing, but eager, to offer their services in defense of 
the nation. 

The war with Mexico came to an end in the autumn of 1847, with the capture, 
by General Scott, of Mexico City, the national capital. Here also Maryland troops 
played a conspicuous part, particularly in the storming of the National Bridge, one 
of the approaches to the city. The Baltimore Battalion, transferred from General 
Taylor’s forces to those of General Scott, was mustered out in May of that year, 
the period of enlistment of its men having expired, but more volunteers were obtained 
in Baltimore for Mexican service and these took part in the operations which led 
up to the capture of the capital. 

The Mexican War cost the United States 25,000 men, and, in money, about 
$167,000,000, due in part to the government having assumed all debts owing Ameri- 
can citizens by Mexico. In return the United States received, in addition to the 
incorporation of Texas into the Union, all of New Mexico and Upper California, 
an acquisition in territory of some 632,157 square miles. 

Needless to say, the military prestige of the nation was greatly enhanced. Its 
army had won notable victories against heavy numerical odds. 

In the same year that saw the beginning of the Mexican War, the United States 
Naval Academy was formally opened at Annapolis. 





CHAPTER XXVII 


LIFE IN MARYLAND A CENTURY AGO 


| pee IN MaryLanp toward the middle of the last century was by 
no means as serene and pleasant as it had been in Washington’s time. The social 
structure, during the colonial period, was modelled largely upon that of England. 
Class distinctions, even upon this side of the ocean, remained sharp. There were 
aristocrats and commoners, men of title and others who doffed their hats and called 
them “Sir.” By the standards then prevailing, wealthy planters such as George 
Washington, or Charles Carroll of Carrollton were accounted gentlemen; their 
tailors, bootmakers, grooms and the like were not. Life for the ruling classes was 
marked by a simple elegance, yet the mass of the people suffered little or no hardship 
under this patriarchial form of existence since, as in England, the wealthy land- 
holder, the Lord of the Manor, usually treated those who served him with benevolent 
consideration, and received in return a willing and often prideful loyalty. Such a 
system is peculiarly adapted to agricultural communities, to large estates of the kind 
which made up the greater part of rural Maryland in Colonial days. 

Two factors operated, after the close of the Revolution, to destroy this pleasant 
but rapidly passing form of existence. One was the growth of cities, with the 
iridustrial life that characterizes them. The other was the doctrine, set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are created equal. Obviously the city 
dweller, the factory worker, the butcher and baker and candlestick maker, as a free 
citizen of a democracy, would by necessity find himself at odds with any social 
structure based on the existence of an aristocracy. With all men suddenly become 
gentlemen, class distinctions were, theoretically, wiped out. They were not wiped 
out in fact, and probably never will be, since the purpose, and indeed the very 
essence, of the freedom and equality proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence 
was the right of every man to advance himself by his own efforts, unhampered by 
artificial distinctions of title or birth: But such a right would be useless, were there 
no superior classes to which a man might hope to advance; indeed the prime object 
of democracy was to afford the poor man, by his efforts, opportunity to gain wealth, 
the clerk to become a merchant, the day laborer to aspire to the Presidency. Mis- 
apprehension of this basic truth tended in the earlier days of the Republic to create 
conditions of life not always pleasant. ; 

Maryland, a hundred years ago, had a population of 470,000, with almost a 
quarter of this number living in Baltimore. The city had become an industrial 
center, and labor troubles, which did not affect the slave-owning farmer, soon broke 
out wherever large bodies of men were employed in gainful operations. Had these 
employers shown the same consideration for their wage-earners as the aristocratic 
landowners usually showed for their tenants and workers in the field, much of this - 
trouble might have been avoided, but the whole progress of the industrial era, during 
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the past hundred years, has been marked by acts of oppression and greed on the 
part of employers in general which should never have existed in a democratic 
country. The merchants of Baltimore had reason to be proud of their beautiful 
and speedy clipper ships, for instance, but none whatever to be proud of the 
wretched and even inhuman treatment accorded the vessels’ crews. And conditions 
in shop and factory, a century ago, were little better, with men working twelve hours 
a day for barely enough to keep themselves and their families alive. So long as 
Negro slavery existed, life throughout the rural sections of Maryland went on much 
as before, but in cities and towns, wherever industrialism had taken root, it was 
marked by increasing turbulence. 

These disorders were, in many ways, symptoms of the great conflict soon to take 
place between the industrial North and the agricultural South. Maryland, as a 
border-line state, was divided both politically and in fact, since part of it was slave- 
owning and agricultural, and part of it highly industrial. During the years follow- 
ing the War of 1812, the state was not only part of the underground route by 
which escaped Negroes made their way northward, but also served as the channel by 
which these fugitives, when captured, were returned to their Southern owners. 
This led to frequent conflict between those who sympathized with the planters of 
the South, and those who favored abolition. 

For these and other reasons, life in Baltimore a century ago was marked by con- 
stant political quarrels, leading frequently to violence. The failure of the Bank 
of Maryland, as we have seen, led to serious riots, and by mid-century the city, 
dominated by the political party commonly called the “Know Nothings,” reached 
such heights of lawlessness that it came to be referred to as “Mobtown.” Groups 
of ward-heelers, known as “plug-uglies” terrified peaceful citizens, drove them from 
the polls, and carried elections by the most open and shameless corruption, violence 
and fraud. Street fights between opposing political factions became so bitter that 
on one occasion small cannon were used, and in general the reputation of the city 
for violence caused travelers for a time to avoid it. One cannot but regret that Edgar 
Allen Poe did not follow their example; the unfortunate poet, on a visit to Balti- 
more in the autumn of 1849, became involved in one of these election riots and 
received such serious injuries that they resulted in his death. 

These conditions, however, were largely peculiar to Baltimore, which, it must be 
remembered, was a great seaport. Such places, with a floating population of sailors 
and others of foreign birth, are usually more given to lawlessness than inland com- 
munities. By 1860 leaders in both city and state, realizing the need of reform, 
effected drastic changes in the election laws and placed the police of Baltimore 
under control of the state. 

Throughout Maryland as a whole, during the period of a century ago, life went 
on in much the same manner as it had in the past. The farmers, the planters on 
their great estates, the residents of the smaller towns pursued the even tenor of 
their existence, little concerned about the political and other riots in Baltimore. 
Especially in Southern Maryland, and along the Eastern Shore, the inhabitants 
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were either indifferent to what in the cities was regarded as progress, or definitely 
opposed to it. Always suspicious of change, preferring their old ways and customs 
to new ones, they gradually became so antagonistic that a definite split between 
city and state took place, based on differences in point of view which exist even today. 
It was inevitable that they should exist in 1850, with part of the state favoring 
slavery, and part opposed to it. 

There were other reasons, however, for such conflict. We have already referred 
to the heavy property taxes levied in 1841 to meet obligations of the state. In part 
these new taxes became necessary because of the previous business depression and its 
resultant decrease in revenue but the chief reason lay in the fact that the state had 
lent enormous sums, in all some $8,000,000, to railroad and canal companies, which 
companies were unable to pay the interest on their loans, thus leaving it to be met 
by the state. These ambitious projects, largely engineered by city men, did not meet 
unanimous approval throughout the counties and as a result the new and heavy taxes 
were not paid. In rural communities everywhere they were consistently evaded, 
laws against shirkers were not enforced, and in the following year, 1842, the state 
was forced to suspend payment of interest on its obligations. 

This was a very serious situation, the forerunner of repudiation. The people 
of Maryland should forever be grateful to one of her most able and distinguished 
men, Mr. George Peabody of Baltimore, for personally saving the credit of the 
state. By pledging his own private fortune he was able to effect a loan from 
London bankers, and the interest (which by 1844 had reached a total of $1,500,000) 
was paid. For these patriotic services Mr. Peabody refused any reward or com- 
pensation, and by 1848 the State of Maryland, thanks to the insistence of its gover- 
nor, Thomas G. Pratt, upon the collection of taxes, and to the growing earnings 
of the railroads and canals, was able to resume interest payments on its debts. 

Meanwhile, progress throughout the state went on apace. The new railroads, 
despite the fact that many persons had opposed them, were bringing the farmer 
increased prosperity through swifter means of carrying his products to market. In 
Baltimore a line of packet ships began regular sailings for Liverpool, and an 
express company was formed to operate between Baltimore and New York. This 
was in 1843; the following year saw the first telegram in history flashed between 
Baltimore and Washington as the result of a new invention by Samuel Morse. Two 
years later the Baltimore Sun was using the invention to transmit from Washington 
to Baltimore the complete text of President Polk’s message urging declaration of 
war against the Mexican Government. 

During these stirring days that preceded the Civil War, the American people 
were just beginning to find themselves, and life in Maryland as elsewhere was at 
times rude and boisterous. The wealthy and educated classes lived much as their 
ancestors had lived, enjoying many privileges and luxuries, but among the people 
at large a new and aggressive republican simplicity had followed the theoretical 
breaking down of class distinctions. These were the days when, in strictly demo- 
cratic circles the elegancies and refinements of a passing aristocracy were looked 
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upon as “flummeries,” when to be rough and ready, to wear cowhide boots and spit 
tobacco juice into ever-ready spittoons, were signs of manliness, and liquor was 
downed in huge quantities, preferably raw. All these things, while signs of a 
young and sturdy democracy creating a nation, gave to American life at this period 
a certain crudeness not entirely appreciated by visitors from abroad. 

It is pleasant to think that such crudities were not characteristic of the Maryland 
Free State, where even in lawless Baltimore many wealthy and cultivated men and 
women were to be found, living in stately homes of which any European might 
well have been proud, while throughout the state, in many smaller communities, life 
went on with an elegance and lavish hospitality quite unknown abroad. For this 
we have the evidence of at least one noted traveler, Mrs. Trollope. In her “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,” after savagely criticizing the tobacco-chewing habit, and 
referring with derision to a party given her in the West, at which the refreshments 
included “Tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, hoe cake, johnny cake, waffle cake and 
dodger cake, pickled peaches, preserved cucumbers, ham, turkey, hung beef, apple 
sauce and pickled oysters,” finally reached Maryland, and wrote of the Free State 
as follows: 

“Luckily for us, the inn at Hagerstown was one of the most comfortable I ever 
entered. Instead of being scolded, as we were in Cincinnati, for asking for a private 
sitting room, we here had two without asking at all. The waiter summoned us to 
breakfast, dinner and tea, which we found prepared with abundance and even 
elegance. The master of the house met us at the door of the eating room, and 
after asking if we wished for anything not on the table, retired... . As we advanced 
toward Baltimore, the look of cultivation increased, the fences wore an air of 
greater neatness, the houses began to look like the abodes of competence and com- 
fort.” Baltimore, where she spent two weeks, Mrs. Trollope called a “beautiful city” 
and said of mass at the Cathedral that she was “perfectly astonished at the beauty 
and splendid appearance of the ladies who filled it; excepting on a very brilliant 
Sunday at the Tuileries I never saw so showy a display of morning costumes, and I 
think I never saw anywhere so many beautiful women at one glance.” 

Another English traveler, who like Mrs. Trollope and others since not only visited 
America but wrote a book about it was Alexander Mackay. His “The Western 
World; or, Travels in the United States in 1847-48,” tells of a visit to Baltimore 
during which he stopped at Barnum’s Hotel, and found it “one of the most ad- 
mirably managed establishments of the kind on the (North American) continent.” 
After speaking of the fine harbor of the city, its crowded shipping, and large foreign 
trade, he paid compliments to Baltimore clipper ships, Baltimore Street, and Balti- 
more women. Never, he declared, had he seen “in so large a population . . . so 
small a proportion of unattractive faces,” a characteristic which he hastened to say 
“extends more or less to the whole State of Maryland.” 

Unlike many others in the Union, Maryland has never been a boastful state. 
Her people have usually been content to allow its merits, of which there are many, 
to speak for themselves. It is gratifying, however, to find travelers from England, 
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usually so critical of everything not found in the “tight little isle,” willing to admit 
that life in the Free State a century ago was characterized by admirable inns and 
hotels, fine streets, and more beautiful women than either of them had ever before 
seen together at one time. 

Baltimore, since the days when Charles Carroll of Carrollton laid the cornerstone 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, had by mid-century undergone many changes. 
The Washington Monument, long since completed, now stood at the center of what 
was soon to be Mount Vernon Place, one of the most beautiful residential sections 
in America. Handsome buildings and fine homes lined Charles Street as far north 
as the Monument and beyond. As early as 1853 an ordinance had been passed 
authorizing purchase of a site for a new City Hall, but a quarter of a century was 
to pass and a great war fought before the present building was completed. In 1859 
the First Presbyterian Church erected its beautiful brownstone spire at Madison and 
Park Avenues, and in the following year Druid Hill Park was opened to the public. 
The “Flag House” at Pratt and Albemarle Streets, where Mary Pickersgill had 
begun the great flag that floated over Fort McHenry to inspire the Star Spangled 
Banner, had become a patriotic shrine, and the Maryland Historical Society was 
already engaged in its splendid work of preserving the records of the State. Edgar 
Allan Poe, one of the nation’s greatest literary figures, had been borne to his simple 
tomb in Westminster Churchyard, at Fayette and Greene Streets, followed by 
mourners in a single carriage to honor his genius. The famous shot tower, built 
in 1828 by the Merchants’ Shot Tower Company, stood as a relic of earlier days, 
preserved beyond usefulness because its cornerstone had been laid by Charles Carroll 
ef Carrollton; it is now prized as a unique landmark in the city’s progress. As early 
as 1807 the College of Medicine of Maryland had been established and in 1812 the 
University of Maryland began its splendid career with the College of Medicine as 
a “Faculty of Physic,” thus becoming the second (and now the only) university in 
the world to have begun its operations with a school of medicine. In 1840 there was 
founded in Baltimore the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, which is the oldest 
dental school in the world. Life in the new city on the Patapsco—(it had not been 
incorporated as a city until 1796 and was thus, at mid-century only 54 years old) — 
proceeded at a lively and enterprising rate, and in spite of its reputation for mob 
violence, Baltimore was fast becoming one of the largest and most prosperous com- 
munities in the country. From clipper ships and railroads to gas-lit streets and dental 
colleges, Baltimore was upholding the spirit of progressiveness for which Maryland 
from earliest times has always been noted. 

Life in the Free-State a-century ago provided fewer amusements than is the case 
today, and women, as a result, devoted more time to their kitchens. Food and its 
preparation was something of an art, and cook-books of the period are filled with 
recipes to make the reader’s mouth water. In one such tattered volume, lying before 
the writer, are directions for making “portable soup.” Few persons today have ever 
heard of this confection. The recipe for it begins: “Take two shins or legs of beef, 
two knuckles of veal, four calves’ feet...” Having read this far, we realize very 
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vividly what changes in our domestic economy a hundred years have brought. To 
“take” any such quantity of meat today one would need either a bulging pocket- 
book or a machine gun. But to continue: “This,” the recipe informs us, “is a very 
good and nutritious soup, made first into a jelly, and then congealed into hard cakes 
resembling glue. If well made it will keep for many months . . . and when dissolved 
in hot water will afford a fine liquid soup, very convenient to carry in a box on a 
sea-voyage, or other journey where fresh meat is not to be obtained. If you have 
any friends going the overland journey to the Pacific,” the author of the cook-book 
adds, “a box of portable soup may be a very useful present to them.” 

The purpose of referring, here, to this product of the kitchen, is not to glorify 
Maryland cookery, but to point out, with emphasis, certain features of life in the 
Free State a century ago which have a particular meaning. Much of the history of 
a people is made in its kitchens. The preparation of this “portable soup” with its 
endless boilings and strainings, required three full days, but the women of Maryland, 
it appears, were willing to give thus freely of their time and labor, in order to store 
up energy for their men. Energy for those brave and adventurous sons and husbands 
who dared the perils of voyages by sea, or crossed the continent in covered wagons 
to conquer the West, and make the “overland journey to the Pacific.” They needed 
something “good and nutritious” when rounding the Horn to the gold fields of 
California . . . needed it when facing mountain and desert and hostile Indians in 
the trackless lands of the West. Perhaps something more important than portable 
soup was made in those busy kitchens a hundred years ago. Something not to be 
found in delicatessen shops and handy tin cans. Our ancestors were lusty eaters, it 
is true, and their wives had little time to spend at beauty parlors, bridge clubs and 
motion picture houses, but, let it be said to their credit, they built up a race of 
sturay fighting men. 

Life in Maryland a century ago was rude and boisterous, compared with that of 
today. A young people, with both the faults and crudities of youth and its restless 
energy, was forging ahead, creating the nation; the civilization we look on with such 
pride today. In this process the people of Maryland did more than their part. 
Even the reputation of the state for its fine cookery has more than a gastronomic 
significance. Napoleon very rightly said that an army marches on its stomach. 
The women of Maryland have reason to be proud of the fact that Baltimore, even 
today, has fewer restaurants than any city of its size in the country. The fighting 
men of Maryland are still being fed largely at home. 

Unfortunately, at the time of which we are writing, a hundred years ago there 
was fighting soon to be done. Political and other forces had already begun to sweep 
the nation toward a cruel and unnecessary civil war. Yet during this very time of 
political and social unrest, tremendous strides in other directions had been and 
were yearly being made. We have spoken of the railroads, the steamboat lines, the 
invention of the electric telegraph. Other mechanical devices of great importance 
to the country and its future were also coming into use. Harvesting machinery, the 
mounting use of steam in factories, of the sewing machine in homes, all marked this 
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period of mechanical and inventive progress. Breech-loading firearms and steam 
fire-engines took their places along with gas-lit city streets and the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable. Baltimore saw its first street car, drawn by four horses, put into 
operation by the City Passenger Railway. There were strikes on the Baltimore & 
Ohio so severe that they had to be quelled by the militia. By 1860 the population 
of Maryland had reached a total of 687,049. 

During the second quarter of the century many political and social reforms were 
consummated. Laws requiring both voters and office-holders to own a certain amount 
of property had already been abolished, and in 1825 restrictions upon Jews were 
removed. In 1837 the state constitution was revised, delegates to the General As- 
sembly were apportioned according to population, and senators were no longer 
chosen by an electoral college, but voted for directly by the people, as was the 
governor. The governor’s council, a relic of earliest colonial days, was done away 
with, and finally, in 1851, a new state constitution was adopted, providing that 
judges and other officers of the state hitherto appointed by the governor should be 
elected by popular vote. The terms of both governor and senators was fixed at 
four years, imprisonment for debt became a thing of the past, and in general the 
affairs of the state government were brought more and more under the direct control 
of the people. 

These democratic processes, as well as the material progress being made not only 
in Maryland but throughout the entire South, were now to be interrupted by one 
of the most needless wars ever forced upon a civilized nation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SLAVERY, AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN MARY- 
LAND PRIOR TO THE ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


I. IS NOT THE PURPOSE of the writer to attempt here a history of 
the Civil War, or to discuss its causes, except in so far as they affected the State of 
Maryland. But, as has been said before, conditions in the state were in many 
ways analagous to those existing throughout the nation, with the interests of a rural 
and agricultural population on the one hand opposed to those of an industrial and 
urban population on the other. In this situation, as in a test-tube, certain broad 
aspects of the great conflict may be profitably viewed and analyzed. 

Northern historians, during the past three-quarters of a century, have attempted, 
with a large measure of success, to paint the Civil War as a vast moral struggle in 
_which the forces of righteousness, under the leadership of the Great Emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, freed the unfortunate slaves from the bondage of ruthless and 
wicked Southern planters and in so doing preserved the Federal Union. 

This glorification of one of the most unnecessary wars ever fought may serve 
the interests of national unity, but from a historical standpoint it does not corre- 
spond with the facts. 

Let us examine these facts, as we find them in the border state of Maryland. 

Slavery, the ostensible but not the real cause of the war, was not practiced to any 
great extent in the earlier days of the Maryland Colony. The introduction of slave 
labor on any extensive scale did not take place until the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. As late as the year 1712, Maryland, with a white population of close to 
40,000, had only 8,000 slaves, largely employed in the tobacco fields, where condi- 
tions of semi-tropical heat, while deadly to most North European laborers, were 
normal to Negroes from Africa and the West Indies. 

New England merchants and ship-owners, who were later to denounce slavery 
as a wicked institution opposed to the will of God, did not hesitate to engage 
extensively in the slave trade so long as they found it profitable. It is, and always 
has been, a characteristic of the Puritan conscience to find divine authority for its 
acts so long as there is money to be made from them. Not until these same righteous 
gentlemen became mill owners, with factory hands to be paid a weekly wage, did 
they discover the iniquity of slave-labor, and begin a holy crusade to destroy it, 
along with the prosperity of the agricultural South. 

As a matter of fact, the Southern States realized, quite as soon as those of the 
North did, that slavery in a democratic country would ultimately need to be abol- 
ished. The difference was that the statesmen of the South proposed to abolish it by 
sane and reasonable processes, and not by hysterical appeals to passion, or by turning 
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a social problem into a moral and religious one. Such appeals to sentiment and 
emotion, as a substitute for logical thinking, have more than once emanated from 
the Puritanical strongholds of New England to bring disaster upon the nation. The 
entirely laudable cause of temperance was not advanced by the intolerance of 
prohibition enforcement, nor did New England “blue laws” do for religion a small 
fraction of the good which flowed from Maryland’s early “Act of Toleration,” an 
act which Puritanical influences, during their term of power in the state, did their 
best to destroy. 


As an example of Maryland’s opposition to slavery as an institution, the state, 
throughout the Eighteenth Century, began levying taxes to check the importation 
of slaves. By the year 1780 these taxes had reached the tremendous figure of 500 
pounds per man, and in 1783 the state went still further, by passing an act forbidding 
the importation of slaves altogether. We have previously mentioned the formation, 
at Baltimore in the year 1789, of a “Society for the Abolition of Slavery.” Two 
years earlier Luther Martin, one of the delegates chosen to represent the state at a 
Constitutional Convention held that year in Philadelphia, urged that further im- 
portation of slaves into the entire country be forbidden by constitutional authority, 
but his pleas were opposed, not only by the representatives of far Southern States, 
but by delegates from New England, who still found the slave trade profitable. As 
a result, the whole matter was put off for 20 years, pending action by the individual 
states. Had this wise provision been placed in the Constitution, the Civil War 
would probably never have been fought. 


By the middle of the following century the industrial North had decided that 
slavery, by affording the Southern planters free labor, was an offense in the sight 
of the Almighty. Many able statesmen throughout the South fully recognized and 
supported the moral issues involved, and were seeking practical ways ot doing away 
with slavery. In Maryland we find such distinguished statesmen as Chief Justice 
Reger B. Taney, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton supporting abolition in restricted 
form. 


Such men, along with many others throughout the South, while fully granting 
the iniquity of slavery on moral grounds, knew that a great mass of helpless and 
ignorant Negroes, long as dependent upon their masters as so many children, couid 
not be set free en masse without danger both to themselves and to the community. 
They also recognized that their owners, having invested large sums of money in 
slaves in strict accordance with existing laws, could not, under the Constitution, 
be deprived of their property except by due legal process. Hence the effort of 
sincere abolitionists in Maryland as elsewhere throughout the South was to devise 
a plan whereby the Negroes could be freed gradually, with compensation to their 
owners, freedom being granted first to those who by education and good character 
seemed worthy of it. These wise leaders could not endorse a sudden and drastic 
abolition which, in addition to many other evils would reduce a large proportion of 
the slave-owners throughout the South to povertw 
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So well did these policies of the sincere and honest abolitionists of the state operate 
that by the year 1860 the number of free Negroes in Maryland, for example, about 
equalled the number held in slavery. Many were voluntarily set free by philanthropic 
owners. The writer’s grandfather, a Quaker, bought a Negro boy in New Market, 
Maryland, in 1846, for $300, and after raising and educating him, gave the young 
servant his freedom. From the year 1831 on, the State of Maryland appropriated 
large sums for the purpose of returning slaves to Africa, and under the auspices 
of the “Maryland State Colonization Society,” founded in 1831, many Negroes 
were transported to the African colony of Liberia. The purposes of this organiza- 
tion were expressed in the following resolution: “That the Maryland State Coloniza- 
tion Society looks forward to the extripation of slavery in Maryland by proper and 
gradual efforts, addressed to the understanding and experience of the people of the 
state, as the peculiar object of their labors.” The colony established by this society, 
with the assistance of the State, later became known as Maryland County, in the 
Republic of Liberia. 

In the face of these humane and patriotic efforts to solve a great social problem, 
Maryland, along with the other slave-owning states, suddenly found the question 
of slavery turned into a virulent political issue. The Abolitionists of the North 
seized upon it as a sure means of uniting industrialists, small farmers, cynical poli- 
ticians and large numbers of foreign-born immigrants, under a common flag. As 
a slogan they adopted the words “no slavery,”’ and proceeded by every means in their 
power to inflame the minds of their followers against the prosperous South. Books, 
such as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” pictured, quite falsely, the planters of the Southern 
States as so many cruel “Simon Legrees,” lashing their black victims with whips. 
In spite of the fact that the average slave in the South was quite as happy, well fed 
and cared for as the underpaid wage-hands in Northern mills, the question of 
slavery was made a moral and religious question in order to play upon the emotions 
of the populace. Fanatical exhorters from platform and pulpit denounced the 
people of the South as tyrants practicing intolerable cruelties upon their unfortunate 
black brothers, in defiance of all moral laws. As distinguished a minister of the 
gospel as Henry Ward Beecher prostituted his intelligence and demeaned his cloth by 
preaching this doctrine of hatred, with a Negro slave-girl chained to the foot of his 
pulpit. The whole question, which deserved the best thought of the nation, was 
reduced to the level of a rabble-rousing campaign, based on ignorance, intolerance, 
and false emotion. Straight thinking gave way to sentimentality, reason was re- 
placed by mass hysteria. At this critical juncture in the nation’s affairs the 
Abolitionists, by a twist of fate were given a martyr for their cause. 

John Brown, a native of Connecticut of Puritan ancestry, and by education a 
Congregationalist minister, became obsessed with the idea that he had been granted 
“letters of marque by God,” to destroy slavery by violence. After being involved 
in the murder of five pro-slavery farmers in Kansas, this dangerous madman, filled 
with messianic delusions, prepared a new constitution and form of government for 
the United States, with himself as its head, and to carry out his treasonable and 
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insane purposes came to Maryland with a number of followers and attacked the 
Federal Arsenal near Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in order to secure weapons for a 
Negro uprising. After capturing the arsenal and holding sixty prominent residents 
of the town as hostages he was taken prisoner by troops under the command of 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, later to become General in Chief of the Confederate forces. 
In the struggle a number of casualties resulted on both sides, and Brown was judged 
guilty of both treason and murder, and duly hung. 

This tragic but unimportant affair, which took place in 1849, was at once seized 
upon by the Abolitionist Party as political ammunition. Just as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had provided them with a false Bible, so John Brown’s death furnished them 
with a sentimental and equally spurious marching song. Hundreds of thousands 
of young men from the North were to go to their deaths singing “John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave but his soul goes marching on.” Convinced 
that they were fighting to preserve the Union, they went into battle chanting the 
praises of a madman whose avowed purpose was to overthrow and destroy it. Upon 
such false issues are great wars often begun. Millions of men had to die, because 
unscrupulous politicians, for their own selfish ends, had turned a social problem 
which should have been solved by intelligence and reason, into a conflict based on 
hatred, hysteria, and falsely inspired religious and political emotion. 

In the following year, 1860, Abraham Lincoln was elected to the Presidency. 
His Republican Party demanded the immediate abolition of slavery, and to that end 
he was pledged. He was right in saying that no nation can endure, half slave and 
half free. In such a conclusion a large part of the South would have agreed with 
him. He was wrong in the methods by which the abolition of slavery was to be 
undertaken, and in that most of the South viclently disagreed with him. 

Maryland faced the situation calmly, although as a border state her problems 
were greater than those of other states either further to the north or the south. 
Her interests were divided; her people dwelt upon the firing line. Brother was to 
meet brother, not in theory alone but in fact, on the field of battle. The voters of 
Maryland were almost solidly against Mr. Lincoln’s election, only two and one-half 
per cent casting their ballots in his favor. The electoral ballots of the state were a 
unit against him. This did not mean that the people of Maryland supported 
slavery; we have already seen the efforts made by the state to do away with it. 
The overwhelming opposition to Mr. Lincoln’s election came from a fear, only too 
soon justified, that the methods advocated by his party for doing away with slavery 
would not, and indeed could not be accepted by the South. 

The temper of the people was not long in expressing itself. Scarcely had Mr. 
Lincoln been installed in the White House, when the guns of Charleston opened 
fire on Fort Sumter. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


WARTIME PROBLEMS OF A BORDER STATE 


A ie STATE OF SOUTH Carotina did not wait until the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln, however, to express itself verbally. In December, 1860, over three 
months before the attack on Fort Sumter, the Palmetto State seceded from the 
Union. The reasons given, in an ordinance adopted by her state convention were, 
first, the refusal of other states to carry out their obligations in the matter of 
returning fugitive slaves accused of murder, and second, the dangers to be 
apprehended from the policies and principles of the party about to come into power 
in the executive department of the Federal Government. 

South Carolina was the first of the Southern States to take this action. In doing 
so it at once provided the Abolitionists with a new and far more compelling slogan 
than “no slavery.” Many intelligent persons throughout the North, especially 
those familiar with conditions in the Cotton States, knew that on the whole the 
slaves were well and even kindly treated, and could find no Biblical authority in 
either the Old or the New Testament for classing slavery as a sin. This did not 
mean that they favored its continuance, but merely that they were not in favor of 
turning an economic and social problem into a blind and intolerant religious 
crusade. Such sober thinkers saw justice in the contention of Southern planters that 
to deprive them of their property without due process of law would be contrary to 
the Constitution, but did not favor making the dispute a cause for civil war. 

Now, overnight, the Republican rabble-rousers were presented with another battle 
cry, and one which they shrewdly perceived would rally their followers more solidly 
than any hysterical talk about slavery. This was the preservation of the Union. 

The South, too, had gained stronger motives for resistance than the support of 
slavery—an issue which would have settled itself, in time. Now the people of the 
Southern States, anticipating invasion by an immensely more powerful foe, knew 
that they were called upon to defend not only their constitutional rights, but their 
families, their homes. Thus, by political intrigue and inexcusable appeals to passion, 
conditions were created that inevitably led to war. 

Maryland, always a champion of human rights, sided in the main with the South. 
Her thinking citizens felt that the slave states were being wrongfully coerced; that 
the questions at issue could and should be settled without bioodshed. Yet, while 
only a minute fraction of Maryland voters had cast their ballots in favor of Mr. 
Lincoln, many, especially throughout the industrial areas and among the foreign 
born, rallied to his support as soon as the cry was raised to preserve the Union. 
This cry, like that against slavery, held a strong superficial appeal; the ignorant and 
unthinking could not see that they might also be supporting and preserving the 
Union by opposing tyranny in favor of the rights given to both individuals and 
states under the Constitution. These conditions, as has been pointed out before, 
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created in Maryland a replica, in miniature, of the whole national struggle; it was 
enhanced to some extent by the fact that many of the industrial leaders in the 
state had come from the North, and possessed none of those traditions dear to the 
hearts of native Marylanders since the earliest days of the colony. In spite of 
notable exceptions, there is no doubt that the best blood of Maryland favored the 
South; not because they favored slavery, or wished to see the Union disrupted, 
but because they believed in certain principles of justice which the Federal Govern- 
ment seemed determined to destroy. 

When news of the firing on Fort Sumter reached Baltimore, a group of citizens 
assembled on Federal Hill and amid great cheering raised the Confederate flag. 
Another group, not favoring secession, attacked them and a violent struggle ensued. 
In the end, the flag was torn down and thrown into the harbor. 

Another and more serious disturbance took place a few days later when a regiment 
of Massachusetts troops (The Sixth) together with several companies of volunteers 
from Philadelphia, reached Baltimore on their way to the National Capital. These 
troops, arriving at the President Street Station of what is now the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on Fleet Street, had to be transferred by way of Fleet and Pratt Streets to 
the Camden Street Station of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, where they would 
board a train for Washington. Since there were tracks on Fleet and Pratt Streets, 
the transfer was begun in horse-drawn cars. A crowd, assembled in the vicinity of 
Pratt and South Streets, after permitting several of the cars to pass, suddenly 
attacked and overthrew one of them, blocking the tracks. After some delay it was 
decided to send the remainder of the troops forward on foot. 

By this time, however, the crowd had increased to some 2,000 persons, among 
whom, it should be noted, were many Negroes. Showers of bricks, paving stones 
and other missiles fell upon the marching men, who driven to sudden panic, began 
to fire indiscriminately upon the crowd. Pistol shots came in return and as a result 
some sixteen persons were killed, the majority of whom were civilians. By this time 
both the mayor and the marshal of police had reached the scene, and only their 
prompt and courageous efforts prevented the rioters from getting completely out 
of hand. 

This “Battle of Baltimore,” in which the first blood of the Civil War was shed, 
had two notable results. One was the writing of that most popular of all state 
anthems, “Maryland, My Maryland.” Its author, John Ryder Randall of Baltimore, 
was in New Orleans at the time; when news of the affair reached him, he was 
inspired to compose the well-known verses. The other result, less pleasant in its 
nature, was the placing of the City of Baltimore under martial law. Perhaps 
“military rule” would describe the situation better, since apart from the will of 
individual officers of the Northern Army there was no law, and even decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States were summarily and arbitrarily defied. 

Immediately after the attack upon the Sixth Massachusetts, it became apparent 
to the authorities that any further attempts to send troops to Washington by way 
of Baltimore would result in even more serious bloodshed. The temper of the 
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people of Maryland was aroused. So intense was the feeling against the Federal 
Government, in thus making use of one sovereign state to transfer troops for use 
against another, that the mayor and the governor both sent messages to President 
Lincoln, urging that no more soldiers be routed southward through Baltimore. 
Meanwhile, as a precautionary measure, orders were given that the railroad bridges 
to the north and east of the city be burned. This was not an act of defiance to the 
Federal Government, but an attempt to prevent further violence on the part of the 
citizens of Baltimore, by removing its cause. 


The attack upon the Massachusetts regiment occurred late in April. On May 5th 
the Federal authorities took a surprising and uncalled-for step against the sovereign 
State of Maryland; a state which had not seceded but was still a member of the 
Union. Secretly, by night, troops under the command of General Benjamin F. 
Butler, having reached Annapolis by water, marched into Baltimore, seized Federal 
Hill and set up batteries there which completely dominated the city. Had Maryland 
been a foreign power with which the United States was at war, no more drastic 
action could have been taken. Yet the Senate and House of Delegates had refused 
to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the State of Virginia and 
declared the war unjust and unconstitutional, a conflict in which Maryland would 
take no part. Thus the citizens of one of America’s greatest cities were treated, 
not as fellow Americans, but as inhabitants of a conquered territory. For this 
“gallant” exploit, Butler was raised to the rank of Major General. 


The gross injustice and abuse of Federal power so much in evidence during the 
Civil War has been glossed over, forgotten, in admiration of the great and humane 
character of Abraham Lincoln. His later martyrdom served as a cloak to hide the 
intolerance of many of the advisors by whom he was surrounded. Men of narrow 
minds, who hated the South, not only because of its prosperity, but because its 
pleasant, easy-going way of life offended their Puritanical ideas. To them it seemed 
licentious, wicked; they would undoubtedly have sent George Washington to the 
stocks because of his love for horse-racing, or condemned Thomas Jefferson as a 
card-playing and wine-bibbing atheist. Basically, it was the hatred of the Puritan 
for the Cavalier. 


To such minds, a religious and moral issue is always the necessary forerunner of 
oppressive action. These men made flagrant use of the “no slavery” issue to justify 
their attack upon the South, to inflame the minds of their followers against its 
people. In spite of all efforts to picture the Civil War as a great moral victory, a 
triumph of righteousness over the forces of evil, it was in fact a ruthless trampling 
of the constitutional rights of one section of the country by another, in order to give 
to millions of Negroes a social, political and economic freedom which they did not 
want, and were unfit by either training or education to appreciate and enjoy. Such 
fanatical and ill-considered attempts to solve great national problems, while noble 
in purpose, fail to accomplish anything of value, and usually leave in their wake 
evils more serious than those they have sought to destroy. 
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To attempt any extended discussion of the question here would be out of place, 
but no fair minded history of the State of Maryland can be written unless the truth 
about the bitter conflict is told. As a border state Maryland men fought gallantly 
on both sides of the struggle. To picture those who sympathized with the South as 
traitors and rebels, determined to overthrow the Union, as so many Northern writers 
have done, would be a gross injustice to courageous and honorable men. The citizens 
of Maryland who supported the Confederacy were not “rebels” opposing the efforts 
of a great humanitarian President to stamp out slavery, but defenders of a cause 
they believed, not without reason, to be quite as just and important as that of their 
opponents. They did not think that the immediate and whoiesale emancipation of 
the slaves would benefit either the Negroes themselves, or the nation, and objected 
to having a question they had already done much to solve, turned into the basis of 
a religious and moral crusade against them. They claimed it to be the right of 
sovereign states to settle their own internal problems, instead of having a solution 
forced upon them from without, by political leaders hailing from sections of the 
country where slavery did not exist, and where the problems of the Negro were 
grossly misunderstood. They had no desire to disrupt the Union, were opposed to 
war, and felt that the Federal Government by the use of conciliation instead of 
force, could have avoided it. Instead, hundreds of thousands of young men on both 
sides were sacrificed, with no other result than to ruin the South, and leave the 
future of the colored race no nearer a satisfactory conclusion than it had been when 
the war began. Opposing them were great numbers of their fellow citizens, no less 
sincere, who held that the Union came first, and that the Federal Government was 
justified in using any means, even force, to preserve it. These were the conditions 
that Maryland, as a border state, was called upon to face. 


General Butler’s guns dominated Baltimore from the heights of Federal Hill— 
heights which had witnessed the defense of Fort McHenry, the writing of the Star 
Spangled Banner. Throughout the entire state, civil law was superseded by brute 
force. One of the first acts of the government was to order the arrest of Lieutenant 
John Merryman on charges of treason. Lieutenant Merryman was an officer of the 
state militia, from Baltimore, and the “treason” of which he was accused consisted 
of the burning, heretofore mentioned, of two railroad bridges outside Baltimore, 
under the direction of the state authorities, to avoid further rioting and bloodshed 
in the city. Having been thrown into jail at Fort McHenry, this “rebel and traitor” 
appealed, as was his right, to the courts for a writ of habeas corpus. Realizing the 
dangers of his situation, Lieutenant Merryman made his application to the most 
eminent jurist in the nation, Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


One of the great, fundamental rights granted to Englishmen under the Magna 
Carta was that of habeas corpus, whereby any free man, if accused of a crime, could 
demand that his person, his body, be brought into court, and the charges against him 
openly and publicly stated. If they were then not substantiated, he was at once 
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set free. This right had been basic law in English speaking communities for six 
hundred years. 


Judge Taney, a native of Calvert County, Maryland, author of the famous 
“Dred Scott” decision and a brother-in-law of Francis Scott Key, at once granted 
the writ, and although an aged man, brought it personally to Baltimore. To his 
astonishment and anger, General Cadwallader, the Union officer in command at 
Fort McHenry, refused to honor it. When Justice Taney sent a United States 
marshal to arrest General Cadwallader for contempt of court, this official was refused 
admission to the Fort, Cadwallader claiming that he had suspended the right of 
habeas corpus by order of President Lincoln. Taney at once denied the President’s 
authority to issue any such order, and filed with the Supreme Court a written 
opinion, showing that under the Constitution such power lay solely in the hands 
of Congress. His opinion was ignored, Lieutenant Merryman remained in his cell, 
and the right of habeas corpus continued to be indiscriminately and illegally violated. 
Thus those in the nation’s capital who preached emancipation for the Negro as a 
duty owed to God did not hesitate to clamp upon the wrists of free white men chains 
which had been denied to King John by his Barons in the year 1215. It would be 
idle to suppose that Mr. Lincoln did not authorize this outrageous action; even 
though the actual order is said to have been issued by his Secretary of War. 


The tyrannical attitude on the part of the Federal military authorities brought 
sharp and well-merited condemnation from the Maryland General Assembly. It 
passed a resolution declaring, “We deem the writ of habeas corpus the great safe- 
guard of personal liberty, and we view with alarm and indignation the exercise of 
despotic power that has dared to suspend it.” 

So spoke the free men of Maryland through their House of Delegates, as they had 
spoken in defense of freedom and the rights of man since the earliest days. Their 
frankness, as we shall see, was to cost them dear. The forces of intolerance were 


in the saddle. 


Pursuing their determination to treat the people of Maryland as though they 
were inhabitants of conquered territory, the Federal Government now gave the 
military free rein. In Baltimore a Provost-Marshal was appointed and wholesale 
arrests began. The police commissioners were seized and after being confined for a 
time at Fort Lafayette in New York, were finally sent to Fort Warren, a military 
prison in Boston Harbor. As in the case of Lieutenant Merryman, writs of habeas 
corpus accomplished nothing; no opportunity of any sort was given the accused men 
to defend themselves; they simply vanished, like prisoners consigned to the Bastile. 


Soon their number was augmented. Early in September Mayor Brown, of 
Baltimore, was placed under arrest, and with him the following members of the 
State Legislature: Ross Winans, Henry M. Warfield, J. Hanson Thomas, T. 
~ Parkin Scott, Henry M. Morfit, S. Teackle Wallis, Charles H. Pitts, William G. 
Harrison and Lawrence Sangston. A little later other Assemblymen were added 
to the list, including those from Baltimore County, as well as Henry May, mem- 
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ber of Congress, and a number of prominent newspaper men, among them 
Thomas W. Hall and Frank Key Howard. These gentlemen, whose only crime 
seems to have been that of speaking their minds freely and honestly in condemna- 
tion of the high-handed policies of the government were thrown into jail at Fort 
McHenry, deprived of their constitutional rights, and later most of them were 
also sent to Fort Warren at Boston, where they languished in solitary confinement 
for over a year. 


No doubt, during their incarceration, pious sons of wealthy New England 
slave traders, by peering through the prison bars, were able to discover that 
these dangerous criminals from Maryland were not devils with hooves and horns, 
as the political and religious fanatics of the North had pictured them, but culti- 
vated gentlemen whose breeding, ancestry and patriotism were all superior to 
their own. So the great and holy crusade to save Eliza from the bloodhounds 
and northern mill-owners from competition by cheap southern labor went merrily 
on, to the tune of “John Brown’s Body,” that half-mad renegade and murderer 
having been proclaimed by no less an authority than the New England writer, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a “new saint (who) will make the gallows glorious like 
the Cross.” Indeed, under the influence of a barrage of Puritanical propaganda 
as wicked as it was untrue, this “new saint,” who was to lead countless thousands 
of decent and God-fearing American youth to death on the bloody field of battle, 
was finally declared by one English writer and liberal, Thomas Hughes, as “the 
only character in human experience that could be compared with Jesus Christ.” 
Small wonder that the ignorant were deluded. The New England divines had 
long taught that the righteous, in heaven, derived one of their chief joys from 
watching the sufferings and tortures of the damned in hell; the hell into which 
they had now succeeded in throwing the American people must have afforded 
their Puritanical minds infinite satisfaction. 


Under the conditions of military rule which now held the State of Maryland in 
its grip, opportunities for revenge on private foes were widespread. A few whis- 
pered words, a few vague charges, whether false or true, were sufficient to bring 
about the arrest and imprisonment of a personal enemy, without hope of release. 
We stand aghast, today, at conditions in certain European countries where military 
conquest has resulted in prompt imprisonment or death of political opponents, 
yet within the memory of many now living, such conditions existed in Maryland. 
As a result, many loyal and patriotic citizens fled the State, preferring to cast in 
their lot with the Confederacy rather than endure the Federal Government’s 
tyrannical oppression. 


As is always the case when civil authority is placed in the hands of the military, 
such power in Maryland was grossly abused. This was peculiarly true during 
the Civil War, because the ignorant soldiery who came into the State did so with 
minds inflamed by the belief that they were fighting in a holy cause. It is a 
time-worn device, in war, to proclaim your enemy a sinner before the attack. 
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Thus any cruelties and acts of violence inflicted upon him are justified, since 
sinners, of course, have no rights. We are therefore not surprised to learn of 
such cases as that of Judge Carmichael, of Queen Anne’s County, a distinguished 
magistrate arrested by order of the Provost Marshal of Baltimore while presiding 
over his Court at Easton. Judge Carmichael’s “crime” seems to have been that 
he had charged the grand jury to inquire into certain illegal acts committed 
against citzens of the State by the military authorities. For this he was dragged 
from the bench by a file of soldiers, while his court was in session, severely beaten, 
and carried in a bleeding condition to Fort McHenry. Six months later, after 
imprisonment at both Fort Lafayette and Fort Delaware, he was released without 
a trial, or indeed without any charges whatever having been officially made against 
him. It was instances such as this, which led liberty-loving citzens of one of 
America’s most patriotic States, to turn against the Federal Union. Their ances- 
tors had fought such tyranny in two previous wars; they could not change their 
principles now. 


On the other hand, there were many sincere and earnest citizens of Maryland 
who, while they had not favored the election of Mr. Lincoln, felt it their duty 
‘to support him and the government, as soon as the question of preserving the 
Union was raised. While deploring the high-handed methods employed by the 
administration to hold southern sympathizers throughout the State in check, they 
persuaded themselves that such steps were necessary in time of war. Thus Mary- 
land, divided into two bitterly hostile groups, experienced the horrors of civil 
war in a way unknown to most of the other States. Troops from Maine, or 
Michigan, for instance, could meet those from -Georgia, or Louisiana, as strangers 
with whom they had nothing in common. Maryland troops, serving on both 
sides in the grim conflict, fought their friends, their neighbors. This division, 
and the bitterness it engendered, was the real problem which faced Maryland as 
a border State; its people not only took part in the war, they lived it. 


An early example of this was made evident during the masterly campaign of 
General Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. The Con- 
federate forces launched a fierce attack upon those of the Union General Banks 
at Front Royal. On the northern side was the Firsts Maryland Regiment, U. S. A., 
commanded by Colonel John R. Kenly, of Baltimore. In Jackson’s army was 
the First Maryland Regiment, C. S. A., headed by Colonel Bradley T. Johnson 
of Frederick. The men of both regiments had largely been drawn from the 
Maryland National Guard. They met at Front Royal, and after desperate and 
gallant fighting on both sides the Confederate forces were victorious, and Colonel 
Kenly’s Union regiment, or what was left of it, was captured by the First Mary- 
land under Colonel Johnson. When the prisoners were lined up on the field of 
battle, friends and relatives met and greeted each other over the bodies of their 
slain comrades. This was real civil war; both sides fought with the courage 
invariably displayed by the troops of the Free State, and while Colonel Kenly’s 
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regiment was compelled to surrender, the stubborn resistance put up by his men 
is generally credited with having saved the Union Army under General Banks 
from complete destruction. 


Throughout the long and bitter conflict Maryland as a border State faced many 
problems, not the least of which was that of preserving her integrity as a free 
and sovereign commonwealth within the Federal Union. That she was able 
to do so, while fighting on both sides in the struggle, is a rare tribute to the 
deep sense of patriotism by which her citizens have always been inspired. The task 
was a tremendously difficult one; the times such as to try men’s souls. Many who 
espoused the Union cause knew in their hearts that the slave question could never 
be solved by reducing the Southern States to beggary. They believed, and rightly, 
that the emancipation proposed by the northern Abolitionists while commendable 
in theory would prove unsound in practice. But they chose to remain loyal to the 
Republic, hoping that better and wiser counsels regarding the future of the 
blacks would prevail. They knew that President Lincoln himself had said: 


“If all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do as to the 
existing institution. My first impulse would be to free all the slaves and send 
them to Liberia—their native land. But a moment’s reflection would convince 
me that whatever of high hope (as I think there is) there may be in this in the 
long run, its sudden execution is impossible . . . What then? Free them all 
and keep them among us as underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters 
their condition? I think I would not hold one in slavery, at any rate .. . What 
next? Free them and make them politically and socially our equals? My own 
feelings will not admit of this; and if mine would, we well know that those of 
the great mass of white people will not. Whether this feeling accords with justice 
and sound judgment is not the sole question, if indeed, it is any part of it. A 
universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded. We 
cannot then make them equals.” 


President Lincoln was, above all else, an honest man. The people of Maryland 
who, against their inmost convictions supported him and the Union, hoped that 
by doing so they were supporting the best interests of the Republic. Perhaps 
they were right, but his untimely and tragic death destroyed that hope. The 
North poured out the blood and treasure of a nation to give the negroes a 
theoretical freedom, and when that (to them) great moral task had been accom- 
plished, turned aside and left to the impoverished and ruined South the far greater 
task of converting the dreams of impractical idealists into some semblance of 
reality. As usual with such reformers, they had failed to think the problem 
through, and succeeded only in paving with good intentions the roadway to a 
social inferno. 


Maryland, when the war was over, took up bravely the task of rebuilding, so 
far as it could be rebuilt, the prosperity of the South, which a short-sighted 
government had done its best to destroy. Its own wise counsels for the abolition 
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of slavery had been thrust aside, ignored. Of the people of the Free State it 
can justly be said that upon whichever side they fought, they remained true to 
those principles of liberty and democracy that had characterized their efforts 
since the earliest days of the Republic. Differences of opinion must always exist, 
under popular forms of government; it was no fault of Maryland, that such 
differences regarding slavery, and the rights of sovereign States under the Consti- 
tution, had to be settled on the field of battle. For this great catastrophe, the 
North was to blame. 





CHAPTER XXX 
MARYLAND TROOPS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


WV EN PresipENT LiNcotn called for volunteers early in 1861, 
General John R. Kenly of the Maryland State Militia, and a veteran of the 
Mexican War, offered three regiments of troops to the Federal Government. 

Many of these militiamen, however, were southern sympathizers, not prepared 
to support the Abolitionist cause. In addition, the government demanded enlist- 
ment for a period of three years. As a result, only one regiment, the First Mary- 
land (Federal) was formed in Baltimore at this time, with General Kenly taking 
command of it as Colonel. These troops were at once assigned to active duty 
on the Potomac. At about the same time a contingent of sailors from Baltimore 
was drafted for service with the flotilla of Commodore Foote, then engaged in 
operations along the upper Mississippi River. 

This First Regiment under Colonel Kenly was followed by others, comprising 
both volunteers and drafted men, and by the close of the war some 50,000 
‘troops had taken part in the conflict on the Union side, along with several con- 
tingents of negroes. 

During the same period many Maryland men, whose sympathies lay with the 
South, left the State to join the forces of the Confederacy. The number of 
these volunteers is not accurately known, since they served, both as officers and 
privates in the regiments of other sister States, but partial records of the Con- 
federate War Department list an aggregate of at least 20,000, and the total was 
undoubtedly much greater. It should be remembered, in comparing the numbers 
on the two opposing sides, that the Federal Government, being in complete control 
of the State, could, and did, draft troops into service whenever it saw fit, while the 
young men of Maryland who at great risk and peril to themselves, crossed its 
borders to offer their services to the Confederacy did so under no compunction, 
but voluntarily, because they believed in the principles for which the South 
fought. They were, as a rule, men whose ancestors had been identified for gen- 
erations with the progress and development of the Free State, while many of the 
citizens of Baltimore and other industrial areas who supported the Union were 
emigrants who had come to Maryland from the North and West, or from Eu- 
rope, and while estimable citizens had none of the traditions of colonial life and 
the long struggle for independence by which natives of the Free State were 
bound. To them Maryland was merely a geographical location to which they 
had come in search of prosperity; to the Marylander born it was a proud and 
sovereign State, the honor of which they felt it their duty to uphold, even against 
the power of the National Government itself. To this, whether wisely or not, 
they gave their blood and their lives, and if they were rebels, it should be re- 
membered that so were their forefathers when fighting with General Washington 
against the tyranny of an English king. 
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The roster of military organizations composed of Marylanders serving the Con- 
federacy, as officially reported by the War Department of the Southern States, was 
as follows: 

First Maryland Infantry. 

Second Maryland Infantry. 

First Maryland Cavalry. 

Second Maryland Cavalry. 

First Maryland Artillery (Maryland). 

Second Maryland Artillery (Baltimore Light) . 

Third Maryland Artillery (Chesapeake) . 

Fourth Maryland Artillery (Chesapeake) . 

The above organizations made up the Southern “Maryland Line,” and were 
recognized as such by the Confederate authorities. 

The original “First Maryland Regiment, C. S. A.,” was formed near Harper’s 
Ferry, on Virginia soil, soon after the outbreak of the war. It included many 
young men from Baltimore, among them members of the famous (Fifth) Regi- 
ment organized, as we have seen, by Smallwood and Gist at the time of the 
Revolutionary War. Its command was given to Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, of 
Frederick, Maryland, who headed the senior company. The regiment took part 
in the First Battle of Bull Run (Manassas) in July, 1861, being at that time 
under the command of Colonel Arnold Elzey, with George H. Steuart as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Bradley T. Johnson as Major. For its actions during this 
battle the regiment was especially commended and cited for gallantry by the 
Confederate General Beauregard. It later saw hard service in the various battles 
which formed part of the operations of Generals Lee and Jackson in Virginia 
during 1861-62, including the engagement heretofore mentioned, at Front Royal, 
with Colonel Bradley T. Johnson in command. 

During the summer of 1862, the terms of enlistment of many of its men having 
for the second time expired, the regiment was reorganized as the Second Maryland, 
a part of the Confederate “Maryland Line” mentioned above, which embraced 
infantry, artillery and cavalry, all under the command of Colonel (later promoted 
to Brigadier General) Bradley T. Johnson. 

Other infantry groups organized by Marylanders to support the Confederacy 
were the battalions of Captain J. Lyle Clark, of Baltimore, and that of Lieutenant 
Colonel James R. Herbert, known as the First Maryland Battalion of Infantry, 
and later to become part of the Second Maryland Regiment, C. S. A., and of 
the Maryland Line. There was also formed, at Winchester, Virginia, in 1862, 
Colonel Brown’s First Maryland Cavalry, C. S. A., and Major Harry Gilmore’s 
Battalion of Cavalry, composed largely of men from Baltimore. The artillery 
commands in the Confederate Maryland Line have already heen listed. Other 
and smaller organizations and groups formed throughout the counties either acted 
independently or became merged in larger military commands forming part of 
the Maryland Line. Owing to the expiration of terms of enlistment, and the 
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changes and reorganizations made necessary by the course and progress of the 
war, it is imposible, in the space permitted here, to follow the fortunes and careers 
of these various independent groups; the interested reader will find the whole 
subject thoroughly and most interestingly covered in W. W. Goldsborough’s 
“Maryland Line in the Confederate Army, 1861-65.” 


The Maryland forces fighting on the Union side included many regiments, in 
addition to the First Maryland Infantry of Colonel Kenly, already referred to 
as having displayed such bravery in protecting General Banks’ army during the 
engagement at Front Royal. The Second Maryland Infantry (Federal) after 
serving with the Union forces in North Carolina, distinguished itself in the 
bloody Battle of Antietam by its bravery in storming and taking a bridge over 
Antietam Creek. Not only the Second Maryland, but the (Federal) Fifth, fought 
with exceptional courage in this most sanguinary one-day battle of the Civil War, 
as did Rigby’s and Snow’s Baltimore batteries of artillery, and the Purnell Legion 
of Infantry Volunteers of which they formed a part. 


The Third Maryland Infantry Volunteers rendered conspicuous service with the 
Army of the Potomac and in the summer of 1862 a force known as the Maryland 
Brigade was organized for the defense of Baltimore against the Confederate 
Army under General Robert E. Lee, then threatening the city. This Brigade con- 
sisted of the First, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Regiments of Infantry, and 
Alexander’s Baltimore Battery of Light Artillery. After Lee’s threat of that year 
to the city disappeared, his army having moved toward Harper’s Ferry, the Mary- 
land Brigade was sent, in part, to reinforce the Army of the Potomac. 


Other Maryland organizations serving with the Federal forces were the First 
Maryland Cavalry, recruited partly at Baltimore and partly in Western Maryland, 
Cole’s Maryland Cavalry, formed at Frederick, the Ninth and Tenth Regiments 
of Maryland Infantry, the Eleventh and Twelfth Battalions, and several indepen- 
dent batteries of artillery organized during the latter part of the war, including 
the Potomac Home Brigade, Infantry, of which Cole’s command formed the 
cavalry arm; the Thirteenth Maryland Infantry, and others. 

Wherever they fought, on either side of the long and desperate conflict, Mary- 
land troops displayed the high courage which had always characterized them 
during the past. The gallantry and dash of those units serving in the Confed- 
erate armies became a byword among their southern associates; on the Union 
side, it is enough to say that the First Maryland, after its courageous stand at 
Front Royal under Colonel Kenly, suffered the loss of two other commanding 
officers, Colonel Wilson and Colonel Dushane, both of whom were killed at the 
head of their men. Colonel David L. Stanton, the last to command the regiment, 
rose to that position from the ranks, and retired with the rank of brevet Brigadier 
General. Colonel Kenly, who led the First Maryland (Federal) Regiment at 
Front Royal, and was wounded there, later became Brigadier, and finally Major 
General. | 
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Maryland saw much fighting on her soil during the war. In the autumn of 1862, 
General Lee’s army, after its threat to Baltimore, occupied Frederick. In a 
proclamation the people of Maryland were urged to join the Confederacy, and 
“enjoy their ancient freedom of thought and speech.” To this appeal few re- 
sponded, partly from prudence, partly from the fact that the sympathies of the 
northwestern part of the State were to a considerable extent with the Union. The 
large tobacco and other planters of the Tidewater section of Maryland owned 
slaves; in the mountains of the west, life was more rugged, more individual. 

Union forces, crossing the Maryland border from Washington, engaged the 
Confederates first at South Mountain, and three days later, at Sharpsburg, the 
latter bloodly struggle, already referred to, being generally known as the Battle 
of Antietam. As a result of these operations, General Lee’s forces were obliged to 
retire across the Potomac into Virginia. 

In June of the following year, 1863, Confederate armies again crossed Maryland 
soil, in the great advance northward which was finally checked at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. During these operations the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, from 
Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, was torn up, it having been used for military 
transport purposes by the government but private property was scrupulously 
respected by the Confederate forces. At Gettysburg, Lieutenant Colonel Herbert’s 
Second Maryland Regiment, C. S. A., made a historic and brilliant charge, 
suffering frightful losses, with Colonel Herbert himself among the severely 
wounded. 

A year later, in July, 1864, Maryland was again invaded, by Confederate 
forces under General Early. At the Battle of the Monocacy, near Frederick, a 
Union army under General Lew Wallace was defeated, and as a retaliation 
for destruction of private property by Federal troops in the South, indemnities 
of $200,000 were demanded from Frederick and $20,000 from Hagerstown, under 
threat of destroying those cities. After his victory on the Monocacy, General 
Early turned toward Baltimore and Washington, with the hope of capturing the 
national capital, but found it too strongly defended. During their sweep south- 
eastward, the Confederate forces came so close to Baltimore that railroad and 
other communications with the North were disrupted, and the home of Governor 
Bradford on the outskirts of the city was burned. 

The men of Maryland on both sides, whether by land or sea, fought with 
the courage of their convictions. It is significant, as evidence of the splendid 
spirit with which former opponents cooperated for the good of the State after 
the war, to note that Colonel Herbert, for instance, who led his Confederate 
Maryland regiment so gallantly at Gettysburg, later became one of Baltimore’s 
Police Commissioners, while General Stanton, who had led his Union Maryland 
regiment with equal bravery, served as Collector of Internal Revenue. Such cases 
might be multiplied indefinitely; the soldiers of Maryland, even though they 
had been opponents in the long and bitter struggle, respected each other far more 
than they did the hordes of northern carvetbaggers who. presentlv swarmed down 
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like so many evil vultures to pick the bones of the prostrate South. Whether 
Unionist or Confederate, the men of Maryland had fought for what they con- 
sidered the best interests of their State; they now joined hands to rebuild it. 

As was to have been expected, in a State with so long and brilliant a naval 
history, Maryland men during the Civil War distinguished themselves not only 
by land, but on the sea. Admiral Raphael Semmes, who commanded the famous 
Confederate commerce raider Alabama has already been mentioned; his amazing 
career, ending with the defeat of his vessel by the U. S. S. Kearsarge off Cher- 
bourg, France, made him one of the outstanding figures in the war on either 
side, and scarcely less so was Admiral Franklin Buchanan, commander of the 
ironclad ram Virginia, commonly called the Merrimac, in her world-famous duel 
with the Monitor in Hampton Roads. With the Federal naval forces many 
Marylanders served with distinction, among them Commander John Rodgers, who 
organized the fleet of ironclad U. S. gunboats operating in western waters and 
took part in attacks on Fort Darling, Fort Sumter, and under Admiral Dupont 
in the capture of Atlanta. Both he and Captain A. H. Kilty were tendered 
thanks by the State Legislature, the latter for brilliant services in command of 
the gunboat Mound City, in the fight at Fort Pillow, and in the attack on the 
batteries at Saint Charles, on the White River. 

There were many others, of course, who rendered gallant services in the naval 
forces of both sides; like their comrades on land, they gave their best to the 
cause which seemed to them right and just. 





CHAPTER XXxXI 
LIFE IN BALTIMORE DURING THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


To THOSE OF US .WHO ARE RESIDENTS of Baltimore today it is 
difficult to picture the conditions which existed in that city, and indeed throughout 
the entire State of Maryland, during the Civil War. Life then was filled with 
excitement, with tragedy, yet on the surface the people maintained a spirit of 
calmness, of grim resolution which was a credit to their traditions. 

Behind the rows of brick fronts and marble steps which made up so large a 
part of the city lay suffering and heartbreak and white-hot passion, and from 
countless silent rooms went up agonized prayers for sons and husbands and 
sweethearts, for fathers and for brothers, fighting somewhere on opposing sides 
of the long and bloody struggle. Friends and neighbors met, exchanged greetings 
with heads held high, concealing the bitterness that lay beneath. Under the strain 
of civil war the men and women of Maryland preserved their dignity, their self- 
_ respect with a fortitude that was admirable. 

The attack on the Massachusetts regiment in April was no mere exhibition 
of mob violence; it represented and gave point to a spontaneous outburst of public 
sentiment against an unwanted and in the opinion of most Marylanders an unjust 
war. As Governor Hicks publicly stated at the time, “I am a Marylander; I 
love my State and I love the Union, but I will suffer my right arm to be torn 
from my body before I will raise it to strike a sister State.” 

The general feeling, at the time, was that to allow the passage of northern 
troops through Baltimore constituted an attack by Maryland upon her sister States 
to the South, and most citizens, at the time of the riot, were opposed to such a 
course. 

The temper of the people had already been aroused by widespread publication 
of the details of a plot, later proven false, to kidnap President Lincoln on his 
way through Baltimore for the Inauguration. The guns at Sumter had seemed 
to many a call to battle in defense of State rights. Maryland, for a few days 
following the attack on the Massachusetts troops came nearer than at any other 
time to joining the forces of secession. 

Judge Brown, Chief of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, who was Mayor at 
the time, has dealt with this critical period in an admirable volume. We have 
already seen that only his courageous personal efforts, seconded by those of 
Marshal Kane, Chief of Police, prevented the riot which marked this attack on 
the Massachusetts troops from becoming an affair of far more serious proportions. 
But it was not as a Unionist, but for the sake of his city and State, that Mayor 
Brown acted, and the marshal, on the evening of April 19, following the dis- 
turbance was so influenced by what Judge Brown terms the “frenzy of the hour” 
that he dispatched a telegram to Bradley T. Johnson, at Frederick, saying: 
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“Streets red with Maryland blood; send expresses over the mountains of Maryland 
and Virginia for riflemen to come without delay. Fresh hordes will be down on us 
tomorrow. We will fight them and whip them, or die.” The sending of this 
telegram shows how inflamed public opinion had become, because of the govern- 
ment’s action in sending troops through Baltimore; and how near the State of 
Maryland was, at that moment, to making common cause with the Confederacy. 
Incidentally it should be noted that Mr. Kane was elected Mayor of Baltimore 
after the war. 

His message to Johnson at Frederick was not the only one that was sent; 
scarcely had the riot been quelled, when word of it was being carried by one means 
or another to all parts of the State. On the following day, Saturday, Judge 
Brown tells us, the situation in Baltimore was critical. At the States’ Rights Club, 
on Fayette Street near Calvert, the Confederate flag was raised. At the head- 
quarters of the Minute Men, a Union organization, on Baltimore Street, the 
national colors were hauled down and replaced by those of the State. On the 
streets badges bearing small Confederate flags were everywhere to be seen, and 
the cause of the South was enthusiastically cheered. These flags and cheers were 
aot an endorsement of either slavery or secession; they were spontaneous outbursts 
against what the people of Maryland knew in their hearts to be an unjust war, 
forced on them by northern demagogues in violation of rights guaranteed them 
by the Constitution. 

Response to the messages that had been sent out was immediate. On Saturday 
Bradley T. Johnson arrived with seventy men on horseback from Frederick, two 
companies of cavalry rode in from Baltimore County, and another, the Patapsco 
Dragoons, from Anne Arundel. On Sunday, the 21st, the Howard County 
Dragoons reached the city, as did two companies from Talbot County, by steam- 
boat. Other groups from Harford, Cecil, Carroll and Prince George’s Counties 
were reported on the way. The city militia were already under arms, three 
batteries of light artillery were in the streets and State troops had taken pos- 
session of the unoccupied United States Arsenal at Pikesville. All of these demon- 
strations were a manifestation of the loyalty of the people of Maryland to their 
State; for generations they had looked on it as a sovereign power within the 
Union, but not as a province of the government. This difference was apparently 
and perhaps wilfully misunderstood throughout the North and West, for both 
the riot and the demonstrations which followed it were violently denounced in 
the press and otherwise as attacks on the Federal Union. Maryland was an old 
State, with traditions of loyalty to its own independence, its own government 
which went back. for over two hundred years; they were traditions not shared 
by States of more recent origin. 

In spite of the wave of excitement which followed the riot, and which seemed 
likely for a time to place Maryland in the ranks of the Secessionists, more sober 
counsels prevailed. The people were told by Washington that war was not inevita- 
ble, that ways were being sought for a reconciliation, that the troops being sent 
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to the national capital were going there to protect it, not to attack the South. 
Mayor Brown sent Judge Bond, of the Criminal Court, a Republican; George W. 
Dobbin, a distinguished lawyer; and John C. Brune, President of the Board of 
Trade, to Washington with a letter to President Lincoln urging that no more 
troops be sent through Baltimore, unless they were prepared to fight their way 
at every step. It was while awaiting a reply to this letter, that the railroad bridges 
over the Bush and Gunpowder Rivers were burned, by order of the Maryland 
State authorities. 

On the following day assurances were received from the President, and from 
General Scott, that further troops would be marched around Baltimore, instead of 
passing through it. These assurances, together with a statement by the President 
himself that none of the troops being sent through Maryland were intended 
for aggressive use against the South, served in some measure to allay the prevailing 
excitement. The statement by Mr. Lincoln was made personally to Mayor Brown, 
when the latter went to Washington on Sunday, accompanied by Messrs. Brune, 
Dobbin and S. Teackle Wallis, in a last and wholly sincere effort to prevent 
further bloodshed. In this he and his party were successful, and sober, conserva- 
tive men throughout the State were led to believe that Washington was merely 
being garrisoned, and that a spirit of compromise and peaceful negotiations 
might avert war between the states. This spirit of compromise never was mani- 
fest; within two weeks Baltimore was under General Butler’s guns; it remained 
a captive city in a captive State, for the remainder of the war. 

Life, during that period of over four years, held many excitements, many alarms. 
We can imagine the resentment with which the better elements of the population 
must have regarded the arrests of the Mayor, and of many other prominent 
citizens, including the members of the Legislature, and the suspension of the 
right of habeas corpus, previously recorded. The foreign born, the floating 
population found in every great seaport city may not have felt this indignation 
but it is very certain that most native Marylanders did, even those who sided 
with the Union. To support the Federal Government was one thing; to live 
under a tyrannical and often brutal military control was quite another. In spite 
of an outward calm, the city seethed with anger and resentment. 

Its wartime aspect differed greatly from that known in times of peace. By 
August, 1861, the entire crest of Federal Hill had been converted into a powerful 
fortification mounting, Scharf tells us in his “Chronicles of Baltimore,” “upwards 
of fifty heavy guns, and effectually commanding the city as well as Fort McHenry 

. the angles and bastions so arranged that the guns mounted on them would 
rake by an enfilading fire all the streets by which the Hill could be approached.” 
The Federal Government had made up its mind to hold Baltimore in a ruthless 
military grip throughout the conflict, quite irrespective of what its citizens might 
think or feel at this invasion of their civil rights. 

In addition to the works on Federal Hill, other forts were built, notably at 
Patterson Park, and near the Maryland Hospital. Heights to the northeast 
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of the city were heavily fortified against attack by way of the Belair Road, and 
the estate of General George H. Steuart, of the Confederate “Maryland Line,” 
located at the head of Baltimore Street, was confiscated and turned into a military 
camp, with his house serving as a hospital. Many other such posts, Scharf tells 
us, were set up in and about the city, with barracks and hospital accommodations; 
the National Hotel on Camden Street near the Baltimore & Ohio terminus became 
a Union hospital and there were others established in “West’s Buildings” at the 
Union Dock, and in Patterson Park. This park, and Lafayette Square, two of 
Baltimore’s favorite pleasure grounds at that time, presented, we are told “far 
different aspects; one the site of an immense hospital, its long rows of wards 
and barracks filled with soldiers; and the other the camp of various companies, 
armed sentries pacing where happy children now disport.” 


It goes without saying that life for the people of Baltimore in such a grim 
environment was anything but pleasant. From time to time rumors spread that 
the Confederates were coming, and barricades of paving stones were thrown up 
in the streets. Many prayed fervently that they would come, and deliver the city 
from its “foreign” oppressors. Others, Union sympathizers, prayed with equal 
fervor for Confederate defeat. Meanwhile, restrictions of every sort became 
more and more rigid. Not only was the display or sale of all secession badges, 
flags, pictures, songs or photographs forbidden, but even of such things as neckties 
or infants’ socks, if they showed the red and white Confederate colors. We are 
reminded of similar restrictions imposed today in European countries under German 
domination. Free speech, or indeed speech of any kind which in the opinion of 
the military authorities reflected on the Federal Government, was non-existent. 
Editors and writers for prominent newspapers, such as W. W. Glenn, one of the 
owners of the Exchange, or C. C. Fulton, of the Baltimore American, were 
arrested out of hand, the latter, a Union sympathizer, for having displeased the 
military authorities. As for those who sympathized in the smallest degree with the 
South, their position was one of constant danger. The city swarmed with in- 
formers and spies. The least word was sufficient to bring about accusations of 
disloyalty and swift arrest. Even clergymen, for expressing sentiments which 
might be twisted into words of sympathy for the Southern States, or for failing 
to repeat prescribed prayers for the success of the northern armies, suffered with 
the rest. All sorts of provisions and goods, including fodder, timber, houses 
and lands, could be confiscated for use by the Federal forces, without compensation 
of any sort if the owners were unable to prove their loyalty to the Union, and 
citizens who could not present such proof were prevented from voting by Federal 
soldiers stationed at the polls. Meanwhile, thousands of adventurers and rascals, 
by swearing their loyalty, were placed in positions of authority from which they 
derived fat profits. One of their shady devices was to come to the rescue of 
accused citizens by swearing to their loyal sentiments, charging for such services. 
a heavy price. 
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Curtailment of civil rights in time of war is a recognized and often a necessary 
evil. The people of Maryland did not consider themselves at war, but under 
the rule of a ruthless and illegal military tyranny. As a result, every form of 
evasion and opposition to this rule was resorted to, by those whose sympathies 
lay with the South. Soldiers serving in the armies of the Confederacy constantly 
crossed the lines to visit their families and homes, at the risk of their lives. Letters, 
newspapers, contraband of every sort found their way into and out of the city. 
Plots and counterplots were formed, military information was supplied; Baltimore 
became a hotbed of intrigue, in which life was not only exciting, but often 
perilous. Scharf gives us this picture of events in the city following receipt 
of news of the fighting at Front Royal, with the erroneous report that Colonel 
Kenly of the First Maryland (Federal) Regiment had been killed: 

“On Sunday, the 25th of May, when the news of Gen. Banks’ retreat . . . 
reached Baltimore, crowds of excited people were permitted by the police to 
assemble about the news-offices and to obstruct the streets. Among these crowds 
were persons of all descriptions . . . In a number of instances secessionists ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at Col. Kenly’s supposed death; they were knocked down. 
But personal violence was not confined to cases like these. Persons who said 
nothing but who were supposed, and in many cases most unjustly supposed, to be 
disloyal, were assailed and beaten. One gentleman who was driving a carriage 
up Baltimore Street was said to be a secessionist; he was taken out of the vehicle, 
and would have been severely beaten but for the exertions of the police, who 
protected him. Mr. Bolivar D. Daniels was attacked and dealt several blows 
about the head; he was rescued from the mob by the police, and taken to the 
office of the police commissioners, followed by a crowd of five or six hundred 
men, who cried out ‘hang him! hang him!’ and two in the crowd drew out ropes 
from their pockets intent upon the execution, but the strong detachment of police 
succeeded, with some difficulty, in his protection . . . Among those who were 
injured during the day we find Messrs. Robert Morrow, Thomas J. Warrington, 
Mr. Passano, James Knox, Thomas W. Gorman, and others.” From these names, 
it is apparent that here was an inflamed mob of Union sympathizers attacking 
men of the better class and accusing them of secessionist leanings because, like so 
many later to be arrested, including the Mayor, they could not and would not 
endorse the high-handed methods adopted by the Federal Government in its atti- 
tude toward the State and its people. 

“On Monday and Tuesday,” Mr. Scharf goes on to say, “there were other 
outbreaks and disturbances. Houses supposed, or said, to be occupied by the 
disloyal, were broken into and entered, and plundered by persons claiming to be 
Unionists. On Monday afternoon an attack was made on five of the shops and 
buildings of the Baltimore and Ohio corporation, near the Mount Clare depot, 
~ by a large party of disorderly persons . . . who beat and wounded seven unoffending 
workmen . .. On Tuesday the same gang renewed their attack and wounded two 
other workmen.” Mr. Scharf’s account then goes on to tell of mobs visiting 
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several newspaper offices, including those of the Baltimore American and Baltimore 
Sun with demands for display of the national flag, and of similar demands at 
the Maryland Institute and the Maryland Club. Among those who were unjusti- 
fiably maltreated by small crowds of men were, according to Scharf’s account, 
“Mr. Frick, General C. C. Egerton, Messrs. Wm. L. Montague, John E. Morgan, 
James Hammond, John H. Ing, Thomas Bean . . . Lewis Wagner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Upton, and others.” 

This picture of life in Baltimore shows the city in a state of virtual anarchy 
during the early days of the war. The events described took place in May, 1861. 
By autumn, with many prominent citizens, including members of the Legislature, 
in Federal prisons, and a Provost Marshal in charge, anarchy had given way to 
the even greater terror of complete military domination. To illustrate, we again 
quote from Mr. Scharf’s “Chronicles,” where those interested will find conditions 
during those dark years described in great detail. In 1863 (he wrote) : 

“The mercantile community of this city was greatly agitated on Monday 
morning, October 17th, in consequence of the wholesale arrest of several business 
firms and their clerks by the military authorities, but upon what charge could not 
be ascertained. A communication was received by Colonel Woolley from the 
War Department, directing him to arrest the firms and all persons employed in the 
following well-known houses: Hamilton Easter & Co., dry-goods dealers, Balti- 
more; Weisenfelt & Co., clothiers, corner of Center Market Space and Baltimore 
Street, also of Hanover Street; Jordan & Rose, dry-goods dealers, corner of Bal- 
timore and Hanover Streets; Isaac R. Coale & Bro., commission merchants, 17 
and 19 Hanover Street; Charles E. Waters & Co., hardware merchants, 15 South 
Charles Street; A. & L. Freidenrich, gentlemen’s furnishing articles, corner of Lib- 
erty and Baltimore Streets; Simon Frank & Co., jobbers, corner of German and 
Hanover Streets. As the work of effectually arresting all parties connected with 
the above firms would require a strong force, the Colonel ordered out a sufficient 
number of men, and, with Capt. Wiegel, visited the different stores, took pos- 
session of the same, and placed the firms and their employees under arrest. The 
stores were immediately closed, a guard stationed at the doors, and the prisoners 
sent to Washington in a special train . . . It was estimated that the value of goods 
guarded by orders of Col. Woolley was upward of eight million dollars.” 

The above quotations from Mr. Scharf’s book will serve to give a picture of 
life in Baltimore at this period; it is of interest to note that they were written by 
an observer whose sympathies were with the Union. 

Home life, throughout the city, was a series of alarms, rumors, surprises. The 
writer’s grandparents, and his mother, at that time unmarried, lived in their 
house on Hamilton Terrace near its junction with Madison Street. One day the 
ladies of the family were at their parlor window, watching a regiment of northern 
troops pass the door. The sidewalks were crowded with spectators. Suddenly a 
shot rang out, a man fell. With recollections of the attack on the Massachusetts 
regiment fresh in everyone’s mind, the crowds drew back. Swift orders came to 
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the troops; they faced the sidewalks, guns raised, ready to fire. Before the order 
could be given it was discovered that one of the soldiers, slightly drunk, had 
stumbled and dropped his gun, shooting the man ahead of him through the leg. 
The wounded man was carried into the house and his leg amputated in the dining 
room. The writer, as a boy, often heard his grandmother tell how the victim, 
treated with laughing gas to reduce the pain, sang Pennsylvania Dutch songs at 
the top of his voice, while his leg was being cut off, and soldiers with fixed 
bayonets guarded the front door to keep back the curious crowd. 

Few days passed, during the four years of the war, on which the city was not 
thrilled or terrified by news of some sort, good or bad, depending upon the 
listener’s point of view. Dispatches telling of Grant’s success at Richmond created 
such tense excitement that troops had to be called out to preserve order, and in 
the same month, April, 1865, still further excitement was caused by the arrival in 
the city of Admiral Farragut. By this time, with the Confederacy beaten, and 
the war practically over, few southern sympathizers dared raise their voices in 
favor of the “Lost Cause.” While their opinions had not changed, they were 
ready to admit defeat, to begin the long and arduous task of reconstruction. 

Four days later, on Saturday, April 15, they learned that President Lincoln 
had been assassinated at Ford’s Theatre in Washington the night before. It was 
a greater blow to the Confederacy than all its military defeats. It proved to be a 
particularly heavy blow to Maryland, because the dastardly murder had been com- 
mitted by a native of the State. For that misfortune, its people, along with those 
of the South in general, were to pay dearly. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND 
‘THE PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


MARYLAND ADOPTS A NEW STATE CONSTITUTION 


Ie THE YEAR 1814, when the people of Maryland were fighting 
desperately to defend their homes against British invaders, a young English actor 
named Junius Brutus Booth had just begun to win his spurs as one of the really 
notable figures upon the London stage. By some strange trick of fate, his per- 
sonal eccentricities, his madcap love affairs, were to give to the Maryland Free 
State two sons, one of whom became the greatest tragedian of his day, the other, 
the nation’s most execrated criminal. 

This young actor, Junius Brutus, later known as the “elder Booth,” was the 
son of Richard Booth, a London barrister, whose ancestors, a family of Portuguese 
silversmiths, had been forced to flee from their home country because of radical 
ideas, and seek refuge in England. Jewish blood gave to its members a mental 
brilliance which at times bordered on madness. Junius Brutus Booth, at an early 
age, was to display this quality in full measure. 

While on a tour of the Continent with a theatrical company he seduced a young 
Belgian woman and brought her back to London, where, at his father’s insistence, 
he subsequently married her. A little later, just when his rising fame challenged 
even that of the great Edmund Kean, he became enamored of another girl, Mary 
Ann Holmes, who sold flowers at the Covent Garden Theatre, where he was 
performing. In spite of his success, and of the fact that his wife had borne him a 
son, Booth proceeded to abandon both, and departed with his flower-girl for 
America. They landed at Norfolk, Virginia, in the year 1821. 

Such giving up of all for love is often admired, especially in genius, but Junius 
Brutus Booth had no intention of sacrificing his stage career on any such ro- 
mantic altar. What he planned to do, and indeed succeeded in doing for a great 
many years, was to continue his work as an actor, and at the same time conceal 
from his wife in London all knowledge of the double life he was leading in 
America. And since he could not hope to do that if he took Mary Holmes 
about the country with him, because of the many English actors he would meet, 
he decided to find a safe hiding place where he might leave her, while he travelled 
about the country fulfilling his theatrical engagments. Unfortunately, for both 
the State and the nation, he selected a somewhat remote section near Belair, 
Maryland. 

Here he obtained a small log cabin, and later moved it to a nearby stretch 
of ground comprising 150 acres which he had bought for a farm. In this cabin, 
improved as the years went by, Mary Ann Holmes, the London flower girl, safely 
hidden from the world, bore him eight of his ten children. Meanwhile his father, 
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Richard Booth, learning of his son’s success in America, left London as secretly 
and abruptly as Junius Brutus himself had done, and ferreting out the latter’s 
secret, was presently installed as local manager of the farm. 

During all this time Junius Brutus Booth, by sending his wife in England 
money, by writing her frequent letters promsing early return, even by crossing 
the ocean for a visit, managed for 25 years to keep his legal spouse from following 
him to America. He even went so far as to take Mary Holmes and their earlier 
children abroad with him, and after installing her and the youngsters at her 
mother’s home in Reading, went to London and for several weeks played the part 
of faithful husband and father to his legal wife, including having his portrait 
painted with his son Richard, then a lad of six. All this he accomplished, incred- 
ible as it may seem, without his wife having the slightest knowledge of the second 
family he was raising in America. When she did finally track him to his farm 
in Maryland, it was to cross the ocean and secure a residence in the State and a 
divorce. In 1851, just 30 years after their arrival at Norfolk, Mary Ann Holmes 
and Junius Brutus Booth were married, in Baltimore. She was a woman of 
remarkable character, and must have loved this man of her choice very deeply, to 
endure the many sorrows and humiliations he forced upon her. 

These details of the life of the elder Booth are of interest here only because of 
the light they throw upon the nature of this strange and eccentric family, and 
upon the conditions under which Edwin Booth, the great tragedian. and John 
Wilkes, his neurotic and half-mad brother, came to manhood. The elder Booth, 
in addition to being a brilliant actor, was a constant drunkard; he spent relatively 
little of his time at the “Farm” in Maryland; his visits there to his rapidly growing 
family were in the nature of interludes, brief vacations during which he might 
play at farming and secure much-needed rest from his strenuous theatrical tours 
about the country. His growing flock of children may have amused him, but it is 
doubtful that he gave their upbringing any serious attention. 

Edwin Booth inherited not only his father’s genius but his mother’s fine stability 
of character. John Wilkes Booth had little of either. As his older brother pro- 
ceeded to outdistance him, to gain laurels on the stage which he knew were beyond 
his reach, John Wilkes Booth’s mind became filled with a single thought, a de- 
sire for applause, for adulation. Sympathy with the South in its fight was not the 
motive that impelled him to his mad act; he saw in Lincoln merely a great world- 
figure, by striking down whom he might gain the notoriety his warped soul craved. 
He pictured himself as another Brutus, Lincoln as another Caesar, over whose 
dead body he might deliver an oration to admiring listeners. On the night of the 
assassination he boasted, after speaking of his brother Edwin’s reputation, that 
he, John Wilkes, would soon become “the most famous man in America,” and 
during his flight he openly admitted that his act had been prompted by a desire 
for notoriety. What astonished him most was the fact that the applause he had 
expected was not forthcoming; while hiding from his pursuers he wrote in his 
diary, “After being hunted through swamps, woods . . . with every man’s hand 
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against me, I am here in despair. And why? For doing what Brutus was honored 
for—what made (William) Tell a hero.” He was totally unable to understand 
why the Confederate sympathizers to whom he applied for help in his flight, instead 
of acclaiming him a hero, regarded him with aversion and contempt. It is per- 
hape a measure of his madness that he should have expected anything else; the 
South had fought a brave and gallant fight but no one in his right senses, having 
knowledge of the characters of its leaders, could have supposed for an instant 
that such men as Robert E. Lee and his followers would approve Booth’s cowardly 
act, ot look on him with other than horror and disgust. 

The story of the murder need not be told here; its details, in all their cheap 
sensationalism, are well known to the public. His theatrical leap to the stage, the 
raised dagger, the melodramatic cry of “Sic semper tyrannis!” all show the same 
shoddy desire for applause. And the carefully made plans for escape were not 
those of a man determined to sacrifice himself for a cause, but of one who had 
every intention of getting away, of basking in the limelight as a hero . . . “the 
most famous man in America.” 

Perhaps the most shocking aspect of the whole affair was the willingness of this 
-ego-maniac to sacrifice others to his own ignoble ends. The entries in his diary, 
his pleas for help while attempting to escape, all show the most extreme self-pity. 
He moaned constantly of his own misfortunes, his abandonment to his fate, but 
had no pity whatever for the scores of unfortunates he dragged along with him 
to suffering and death. What mattered the lives of others, if he could get away to 
enjoy his fancied fame? He went to the house of that kindly Maryland physician, 
Dr. Mudd, demanding treatment for his broken leg, spent the night there, know- 
ing well that in assisting him to escape the doctor was jeopardizing his own life. 
When Dr. Stewart, in Virginia, refused to take him into his house, and thus 
become an accessory to the crime, his only reaction was to write the doctor a 
note, complaining of his lack of hospitality, and saying that in a similar condition 
he, Booth, would not have turned a dog from his door. His one frantic desire was 
to escape; in his efforts to do so he ruined the lives of many persons, and ended 
his “heroic” career by committing suicide when trapped in a burning tobacco barn. 

Four of Booth’s accomplices met death on the gallows. Others served long 
prison terms. Dr. Mudd, whose only crime was that of doing his duty as a 
physician, spent many years behind the bars at Dry Tortugas, a Federal prison off 
the Florida coast. All whom John Wilkes Booth’s futile life had touched suf- 
fered, but the chief sufferers of all were the unfortunate and quite innocent people 
of the South, now made scapegoats upon whom the vengeance of the North 
could be freely executed. 

Abraham Lincoln was a man of great understanding, of broad and noble soul. 
Had he lived, the problems of reconstruction which faced the South, and indeed 
the whole nation, might have been better solved. He knew the practical difficulties 
which would inevitably result from wholesale freeing of the slaves, and had ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to granting them social equality. Under his wise and 
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guiding hand, some plan might have been evolved by which both negroes and 
whites would have profited. His death left hatred and intolerance a free hand. 
It is of melancholy interest to note that in April, 1941, just eighty years after the 
guns boomed at Fort Sumter, the Supreme Court of the United States had before 
it a case involving the right of the State of Arkansas to segregate negroes and 
whites on railroads engaged in interstate traffic, and in that same month an appeal 
was made to the Court by the Attorney-General of ten Southern States, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, urging the Court not to break down such segregation statutes, since 
they were enacted for the purpose of “promoting the welfare, comfort, peace and 
safety of the people of both races.” Thus, after more than three-quarters of a 
century it would appear that the complex racial questions imposed by northern 
theorists upon the people of the South still remain to challenge the best thought 
of the nation. 


In Maryland, the period of reconstruction after the war was less tragic than it 
proved to be further South. The Free State happily was spared many of the 
terrors and evils of the carpetbagging period and her citizens lost no time in 
coming to the aid of the stricken and destitute people of the regions south of 
the Potomac. Within a year after the close of hostilities the women of Baltimore 
had organized the “Southern Relief Association” and by means of a fair held 
at the Maryland Institute hall over the Marsh Market, raised the sum of $164,- 
569.97 to be dispersed among the war-torn Southern States. In the spring of 1867 
the General Assembly appropriated for similar purposes an additional $100,000.00. 
Many private individuals throughout the State, although they themselves had suf- 
fered great losses, donated generously to the victims of the conflict. 


During the course of the war, with many voters away from their homes and 
others unable to cast their ballots because of alleged disloyalty, Maryland adopted 
a new State Constitution. This, ratified in 1864, abolished slavery, and provided 
an oath of loyalty to be taken by all exercising the franchise. Even with this re- 
striction of popular opinion, it appeared that the new Constitution would be de- 
feated by the people of Maryland, and only when the votes of men serving in the 
Union Army were counted was ratification secured, by an extremely narrow 
margin. 

The results, obtained under war-time conditions, pleased no one, and in 1867 a 
convention was called to frame another and broader Constitution. This, adopted 
by the voters of the State in September of that year, is substantially the form of 
government under which the State of Maryland operates today. 


The Constitution of 1867 consists of two parts, entitled respectively “The 
Declaration of Rights” and “The Form of Government.” In the former, by means 
of forty-five Articles, the rights and privileges which the people of Maryland have 
always held as essential to their security and welfare are set forth, including such 
fundamentals as freedom of worship and of speech, the right to trial by jury, and 
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to protection of life, liberty and property, many of them rights which had been 
denied her citizens during the war. 

Under this new form of government the legislative branch still consisted of a 
General Assembly divided into an Upper House, or Senate, with one member 
from each county and four from the City of Baltimore, and a Lower House, 
with Delegates chosen on a basis of population, Baltimore being allowed four 
times as many Delegates as the most populous of the counties. The Assembly 
meets regularly every two years, on the first Monday in January, but may be 
called in special session by the Governor at any time. The Governor, as the 
State’s chief executive, is elected by the people for a term of four years; he has 
power to appoint many important State officials, including those whose selection 
is not otherwise provided for, in the Constitution or by special law. Usually 
such appointments by the Governor are made with the approval of the Senate. 
The Secretary of State is a gubernatorial appointee, but the Attorney General 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury are elected by popular vote. In addition to 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, the General Assembly also elects a State 
Treasurer, the former being charged more particularly with the collection and 
_ disbursement of the State’s revenues, and the latter with their investment. There 
are eight judicial districts or circuits in the State; Baltimore, which forms the 
eighth, having a special court system of its own. In the others, with the exception 
of the third, three judges, a chief and two associates, are elected. In the third 
district, embracing Baltimore County and Harford County, four judges instead 
of three have since been provided, owing to the greater population of that district. 
The Court of Appeals, the highest legal tribunal of the State, is composed of 
the chief judges of the various circuits, sitting with a special judge from Baltimore 
City. 

The Constitution of 1867, as drawn up, restricted the franchise to white voters 
only, but the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
hibiting such restriction, rendered the provision void. 

In the Declaration of Rights, it was set forth that the people possessed the 
right “to alter, reform or abolish their form of government in such manner as they 
may deem expedient.’ This was the reaffirmation of a right the people of 
Maryland had enjoyed ever since the earliest days of the colony. To amend the 
Maryland Constitution a proposed change must have the endorsement of three- 
fifths of the members of each House of the Legislature, and be approved by a 
majority of the voters who express their opinion in the election. A number of 
amendments have been made in the original Constitution, among them one estab- 
lishing the “referendum.” On the whole, by relieving the people of many harsh 
and needless restrictions imposed on them during war-time, the new Constitution 
aided materially in the reconstruction of the State. 

During the war, Maryland had suffered less, in material damage, than many of 
the States farther South, and her recovery was correspondingly more rapid. Balti- 
more had of course lost most of its extensive southern and overseas trade, but had 
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benefited to some extent from its location as the chief depot and arsenal of the 
Federal Government, in its operations along the eastern seaboard. With char- 
acteristic energy and determination the people of the city and State went about 
the task of setting the wheels of industry and commerce in motion. 

Mr. George Peabody, whose services in upholding the credit of the State at 
an earlier period have already been mentioned, added to the relief work in the 
South by donating the sum of $2,000,000 for the building and maintenance of 
schools throughout that section. He had already, as early as 1857, offered to 
present to the city of Baltimore, where he spent much of his youth, a conservatory 
of music, but completion of the project was interrupted by the war. In the year 
1868 the Peabody Institute was opened to the public, and was the first endowed 
school of music in the United States. Mr. Peabody, who had made a fortune 
in London, devoted close to a million and a half dollars to the establishment and 
upkeep of this splendid philanthropic institution, which includes not only the 
Conservatory of Music, with a faculty of over 100, but a magnificent library and 
art gallery. 

This addition to the welfare of Baltimore and the State came within three 
years of the close of the war, and soon thereafter, in 1874, the General Assembly 
authorized the establishment of a normal school for the training of negroes. In 
1876 another great philanthropic enterprise began its notable career, when the 
Johns Hopkins University opened its door, with a student body of 89. 

Within the decade that followed the close of hostilities, Maryland, its people, 
labored ceaselessly and successfully to uphold and maintain that integrity as a 
sovereign State which even in the darkest hours of the conflict it had never com- 
promised or lost. To them the Union was, is and always will be a voluntary 
association of free commonwealths, between whom differences can and should be 
settled by peaceful means, in a spirit of loyalty to both State and nation. The 
Civil War, with its intolerance, its coercion, was repugnant to Maryland ideals 
and traditions, and while the Free State was called throughout the North a 
“tebel” community the rebellion felt by so many of its citizens was not against 
the Union, but against the tyrannical methods employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to settle a question which could have been far better settled in a spirit of 
amity and good will. There were men high in the councils of the nation who 
thought and openly said, after President Lincoln’s assassination that they would 
like to see “every damned rebel shot.” To such minds, the idea that the South 
was fighting for a principle failed to penetrate. It was against a storm of bitter 
wrath and prejudice that the people of the Southern States began their long and 
arduous effort toward recovery. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ANNAPOLIS AND THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


Be: PLEASANT AND SERENE CITY OF ANNAPOLIS, although it had 
long since lost its earlier struggle for commercial supremacy against the lustier 
port of Baltimore, still retained its dignity and charm as capital of the Maryland 
Free State. 

In the year 1845, as has previously been recorded, the ancient city on the Severn 
was further enriched by being made the home of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. 

This was brought about almost entirely through the efforts of George Bancroft, 
of Massachusetts, famous historian and at that time Secretary of the Navy under 
President Polk. The institution, called originally the “Naval School,” was 
located upon the site of an old and disused army post on Windmill Point in 
Annapolis, known as Fort Severn. 

This property, purchased by the Army in 1808, had long ceased to have any 
military value, and was left in charge of a skeleton force whose only duties were 
to care for the buildings. It was selected by Secretary Bancroft for his pet 
project, both because the site presented possibilities for future enlargement, and 
because its negligible value made unlikely any opposition on the part of Congress 
to transferring the property from the Army to the Navy. Eighteen months 
after Bancroft set to work, the School was in full and successful operation. 

Its first Superintendent was Commander Franklin Buchanan, who, as we have 
previously seen, was to align himself with the Southern States, command the 
Virginia (or Merrimac) in her battle with the Monitor, and become the senior 
Admiral of the Confederate Navy. 

The buildings at Fort Severn, less than a dozen in all, included, in addition to the 
circular stone fort itself, various other brick and frame structures suitable for 
barracks, mess and recitation halls and quarters for the officers and faculty. The 
grounds, rough and uncared-for, faced the harbor and the River Severn on two 
sides, and on the other two were surrounded by a wall, with a gatehouse near its 
southwest corner. 


Appointment of students was provided for in the same manner as those for 
West Point, and the age of admission was fixed as “not less than 13 nor more than 
15 years.” The course of training, however, as will presently be seen, was at that 
time much longer than at present. Pay was allowed students sufficient in amount 
to cover the cost of their clothing and food. 

The officers of the school were to be a Captain, in chief command, an executive 
head, or superintendent, with the rank of Commander, three Lieutenants, two sur- 
geons, a purser and his clerk, a steward, a secretary to the superintendent, and an 
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officer’s guard of marines. George Bancroft, aware of opposition both in and out- 
side Congress to training future naval officers on land instead of at sea, was careful 
to inaugurate his enterprise on a very modest basis. 

The original faculty was equally modest. It was to comprise a professor and 
assistant professor of English, which chair also included constitutional and inter- 
national law; a professor and assistant professor of chemistry and natural philosophy, 
(physics) ; a professor of French, and an instructor in drawing and mapping. To 
these, of course, additions were necessarily made; the academic staff as organized 
by Superintendent Buchanan included Instructors in gunnery and steam, mathe- 
matics, and navigation. 

It was one thing, however, to organize a faculty, and another to provide money 
for paying its members. Some of them, as officers in the Navy, received salaries, 
but others were necessarily drawn from private life. To avoid a long fight over the 
matter in Congress, Secretary Bancroft asked for a sum not to exceed $28,000, 
“for repairs, improvements and ‘instruction’ at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Maryland.” 

Thus, by cleverly concealing one of the main purposes of the act, Bancroft was 
able to put it through Congress, and so establish the magnificent institution we 
now know as the United States Naval Academy. His modest little bill was passed 
in the summer of 1846, but it was not until 1850 that the original Naval School 
came to be known by its present name. Immediately upon the passage of the 
measure, Superintendent Buchanan was authorized to utilize a portion of the 
money in repairing and enlarging the buildings at the fort, and in providing such 
additional accommodations as might be necessary to care for a student body of 
one hundred. Considering the debt owed by the academy to Secretary Bancroft, it is 
not surprising that one of its finest buildings now bears the name of Bancroft Hall. 

To facilitate instruction in seamanship and navigation, the school was to be 
supplied by the Navy with a “practice frigate” with full complement of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers, the student midshipmen, of course, to act as the vessel’s 
crew. The practice ship was to be permanently berthed at the academy, and in 
addition a small steamer was provided, both for the transporting of supplies and 
to give the students experience in the handling of such vessels, then comparatively 
unknown in the navies of the world. 

The course of study at the school, as originally planned, was to embrace two 
years of instruction on land, followed by three years at sea as a midshipman. The 
student then returned to Annapolis for another year of study on the practice ship, 
after which he was ready for his final examinations. Thus the entire course covered 
six years, and a student entering at, say, 14, would, on graduation, have reached the 
age of 20. It was soon seen, however, that such long practice cruises were un- 
necessary, since satisfactory results could be obtained by carrying them out during 
summer vacations, and after several changes the entire course was limited to four 
years, with ages of admission over 16, but not to exceed 20. 

The old fort on the school grounds consisted of a circular wall of stone, inside 
of which was a second wall of brick enclosing the powder magazine. The space 
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between the two walls was roofed over, and on the deck thus provided eight guns 
were mounted en barbette. This battery, with another of 24-pounders erected on 
the shore nearby, was used to give the students instruction in gunnery. Later, more 
modern guns were installed, and in 1866 the old Fort was turned into a gymnasium. 

The academy had to wait some time for its practice ship, but in 1851 the Navy 
assigned to it, not a frigate, but the small sloop-of-war or corvette, the Preble. 
In the same year the John Hancock, a steam vessel of modest size, gave the students 
their first opportunity to become familiar with steam-driven craft. In 1859 the 
Preble was displaced by the Plymouth, and later by the Constitution. Operation of 
the academy was now interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil War, and during 
the period of hostilities the grounds were turned into a hospital and military camp 
for the use of the Union forces. 

In April, the Norfolk Navy Yard had been destroyed by the Confederates and 
the Secretary of the Navy instructed Captain Blake, superintendent of the academy 
at that time (1861), to “defend the Constitution at all hazards; if it cannot be 
done, destroy her.” This was the famous frigate, Old Ironsides, which had replaced 
the Plymouth as the academy’s practice ship a short time before. There had been 
talk, among Southern sympathizers in and about Annapolis, of taking the vessel 
over and placing her in service under the Confederate flag. 

On the morning of April 21st, a small schooner, the Rainbow, sent out as a scout, 
returned with word that a steamship of considerable size was approaching from the 
direction of Baltimore, the point from which attack was to be expected. All available 
guns were turned upon the oncoming vessel, but she proved to be the ferryboat 
Maryland, with General Benjamin F. Butler and a force of Federal troops aboard. 
The burning of the bridges north of Baltimore, following the riot over the passage 
of the Sixth Massachusetts, had caused the government to order troops bound for 
Washington to proceed southeast on shipboard by way of Annapolis, and Butler, 
avoiding Baltimore, had seized the ferryboat Maryland for this purpose. 

His arrival and assistance enabled Superintendent Blake to get the Constitution, 
which was aground in the harbor, to safety in the bay, whence she took the personnel 
of the academy, including those of the student body who were loyal to the govern- 
ment, to Newport, Rhode Island, for the duration of the war. 

The parting of the students from North and South was an affecting one, and 
Park Benjamin, in his book, “The United States Naval Academy,” gives the fol- 
lowing description of it: 

“As the strains of The Star Spangled Banner and Hail Columbia poured forth, 
the youngsters from the South stood there with pale faces and set teeth. Com- 
mandant Rodgers spoke to them quietly and pleadingly, and finally, when he had 
said to them all that could be said, he ordered those who so desired to fall out of 
the ranks. The boys from the states which had thrown off their allegiance, left 
their places. And then came the farewell, and it was pitiful. The arms of those 
who were to go to the North, and of those who were to go to the South, went about 
one another’s necks and the tears flowed, and hands linked in a last fond clasp 
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which later were to be raised in bitter enmity. Then the order to leave was given. 
The Northerners embarked on the tug which was to take them to the ship. The 
Southerners made their way homeward as best they could, and the old Constitution, 
with the flag which she had so often carried to victory flying at her peak as of yore, 
stood down the Chesapeake and laid her course to the loyal North.” 

The academy came back to Annapolis in the autumn of 1865, under the super- 
intendency of Rear Admiral David D. Porter. A course in steam engineering was 
added to the curriculum to keep abreast of changing conditions in naval construc- 
tion. The condition of the academy grounds, when Admiral Porter took them over, 
was, Mr. Benjamin tells us, deplorable. The long row of willow trees bordering 
the bay had been chewed to destruction by cavalry horses. Deep-rutted wagon 
roads ran in every direction over the ruined lawns. Where once had been flowers 
and shrubbery now was bare earth. . . . Sheds had been built on the parade ground 
to serve. for beer-rooms and sutlers’ shops. Even the superintendent’s house had 
been turned into a billiard-saloon. The Northern troops had not shown much 
consideration for their comrades in a sister service. 

Admiral Porter, an officer of great energy and ability, set a large force of 
laborers at work, and soon had the grounds in some sort of order. Under his 
regime, many changes and improvements were affected. Better facilities for relaxa- 
tion were afforded the students, and athletic sports were permitted. The old rule 
against marriage by the midshipmen was, however, not relaxed, and today no 
student may marry until he has not only been graduated, but has spent two years 
in active service. 

Porter also greatly increased both the numbers and the character of the faculty, 
with twenty civilian instructors included in it during his first year as superintendent. 
He also completely changed the military organization of the student battalion, 
introduced new uniforms for the cadets, and to promote interest in athletics put on 
boxing gloves in person and scandalized the arm-chair admirals of the Navy by 
publicly engaging in bouts with the midshipmen. His feeling was that the young 
men under his care were human beings, to be treated as such, and without relaxing 
‘n the least all essential discipline, he instituted a spirit of cooperation between 
officers and the student body from which the academy has benefited ever since. 

Captain Ramsay, who succeeded Rear Admiral Porter as superintendent, also 
introduced many changes and reforms; he was followed, in 1886, by Commander 
William T. Sampson, of Spanish-American War fame. In Mr. Benjamin’s opinion, 
Commander Sampson was the man of all others in the Navy with the judgment, 
knowledge and patience necessary to conserve the good which had been accomplished 
by his predecessors, and to place the academy on the road to progress from which 
it has never since varied. The frigate Constellation had replaced the Constitution 
as practice ship, being thus returned to the waters on which she was built, and other 
vessels, including the old monitor Passaic, served the cadets in their steam-engi- 
neering work, and in heavy-gun practice. From time to time the area of the 
academy grounds was increased, notably in 1889, when the addition of 15 acres 
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along College Creek brought the waterfront of the institution to almost a mile. 
After the Spanish-American War, and the great expansion of the Navy that followed 
it, further changes and improvements in the curriculum became necessary, to meet 
changing conditions, and in 1898 construction of an entire new series of buildings 
was begun, to accommodate the rapidly increasing student body. 

Today the United States Naval Academy stands as the finest school of its kind 
in the world, not excepting West Point. Its esprit du corps is of the highest, and 
from the Chesapeake to the shores of the Pacific, the people of America regard 
the Navy, which its graduate officers command, as the nation’s first and most 
efficient line of defense. Efforts have been made, from time to time, to remove the 
academy to some other location, but it is safe to say that the institution will continue 
to function on its present site, about which so much of the early and glorious history 
of the nation was made. 

The academy grounds are open to the public from sunrise to sunset, and present 
to the visitor many interesting and historic sights. In the simple and stately crypt 
of the splendid chapel on Blake Road lie the remains of America’s great naval hero, 
John Paul Jones, whose famous words, “I have not yet begun to fight,” serve as an 
inspiration to the thousands of embryo officers who attend services in the huge 
building above. Before Bancroft Hall, with its many miles of corridors and dormi- 
tory accommodations for thousands of midshipmen, stands a bronze copy of the 
figurehead of the U. S. S. Delaware, called by the students Tecumseh, and regarded 
as a good-luck emblem. Inside the immense structure, in addition to many other 
relics and mementos, may be seen the flag used by Commander Perry at the Battle 
of Lake Erie, bearing the famous dying words of Captain Lawrence of the Chesa- 
peake, “Don’t give up the ship!” Many other relics, including captured battle- 
flags, swords and decorations of distinguished naval officers, and a fine collection 
of ship-models, are to be found in the Academy Museum, and among other inter- 
esting objects about the grounds is the bronze bell presented to Commodore Perry 
by the Japanese when he visited that country and opened it to Western commerce in 
1853. The bell is now sounded only when the Navy is victorious over the Army in 
their annual battle on the gridiron. 

Macdonough Hall, the academy’s gymnasium, and Dahlgren Hall, housing the 
department of ordnance and gunnery, are both named for famous naval heroes; 
the great drill hall of the latter building is also used for graduation exercises, and 
for June Week and other balls and hops. Luce Hall, named for Lieutenant- 
Commander Stephen B. Luce, head of the department of seamanship and navigation 
at the academy during the Civil War, houses that department, along with those 
of economics and government, and of languages. In Dewey Basin may be seen the 
famous schooner yacht America, first winner of the Queen’s, later known as the 
America’s, Cup. The cruiser Reina Mercedes, captured at Santiago, Cuba, during 
the Spanish-American War, is tied up in Santee Basin and used as living quarters 
for enlisted men stationed at the academy, while the Cumberland, a wooden vessel 
of Civil War days, moored nearby, serves to house mess attendants. 
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Many other buildings and monuments dot the extensive grounds, including a 
shaft to six young officers who lost their lives during the war with Tripoli, where 
Stephen Decatur performed his brilliant exploit. Another, the Jeanette monument, 
commemorates the heroic death of Lieutenant George De Long and part of the 
Jeanette’s crew, while conducting an exploration in the Arctic regions. 

The ancient city on the Severn still boasts the homes of three signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, William Paca and 
Samuel Chase. In its venerable church of St. Anne’s, communion can today be 
taken from a silver service donated to the parish by King William of England in 
1695, and bearing the royal arms. But among these and many other things of which 
Annapolis is justly proud, there is none of which she is prouder than the United 
States Naval Academy. It represents and keeps vitally alive all that is strong and 
fine and worthwhile in American life. The people of Maryland, and of the nation, 
need fear no enemy, so long as the Navy stands as their first bulwark of defense. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


GREAT REVIVAL OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY AFTER THE 

WAR. PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES 

AND HOSPITALS. WORK OF JOHNS HOPKINS AND ENOCH 
PRATT. WAR WITH SPAIN 


Ape PERIOD which elapsed between the close of the Civil War and 
the end of the Nineteenth Century may be roughly divided into two parts. 

The first was a decade of intense business activity and ovez-speculation, such as 
usually follows a war; it ended with the depression of 1873. 

The second was a quarter century of less spectacular but more real progress, 
during which the people of Maryland built up a well-deserved prosperity. 

The resources of the state were extensive, and no time was lost in developing 
them. Tobacco, staple product of the southern counties, enjoyed a steadily mount- 
ing demand, and throughout the entire Tidewater section more and more attention 
was paid to the development of the great canning industry, in which Maryland has 
since obtained such preeminence that the products of her fisheries and farms are 
shipped all over the world. 

Dairying, too, and the output of poultry, eggs, began to show huge increases, and 
lumbering, in many sections, took on new growth to fill the mounting demand. 
Along the bay shores, not only oysters, crabs and fish, but muskrats, terrapin, duck 
and other wild fowl brought in large and increasing revenues. Market gardening 
all over the state was resumed with renewed vigor, and farmers especially along the 
eastern shore, began to send a steady stream of early fruits and vegetables to the 
adjacent Northern markets. Soon great truck farms were established, to meet the 
rapidly-growing demands of the canneries, while crops of wheat, corn, buckwheat, 
oats, rye, hay and potatoes brought profit to agricultural sections throughout the 
state. Horse raising, and the breeding and fattening of cattle and other live stock 
took on new vigor, as did the production of peaches, apples, pears and other fruit. 
In the extreme western portion of the state, coal-mining showed phenomenal gains, 
in response to the mounting requirements of industry, and Maryland marble, granite 
and roofing slate found new and ever-increasing markets. The diversified nature 
of the climate and terrain throughout the Free State was an important factor in 
Maryland’s swift recovery from the effects of the war; while some of her people 
were taising tobacco, or gathering soft-shell crabs in the almost tropical waters of 
the southern Chesapeake adjoining Virginia, others, only a few hundred miles 
away, were producing maple sugar equal in quality to that gathered in the mountains 
of Vermont. 

Manufacturing, too, progressed throughout Maryland with giant strides. In 
spite of the era of speculation which followed the war, due largely to rivalry be- 
tween the two great railroad corporations, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
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sylvania, in their efforts to dominate the transportation industry of the state, steady 
progress was shown in the creation or expansion of other industries, which were 
later to make Maryland one of the chief manufacturing centers of the nation. 

In Baltimore, the manufacture of fertilizers, so urgently needed for the im- 
poverished farms of the South, took on huge proportions, as did the production of 
tin cans and special machinery used in the packing of oysters, vegetables and other 
products. Factories for turning out cotton duck, straw hats, umbrellas, men’s 
clothing, drugs, brought new prosperity to the city. Tea and coffee, candy and 
spices, all took their part. Copper refining, begun on a modest scale, progressed 
so rapidly that the present plant at Canton, covering 25 acres, is now one of the 
most extensive in existence, an honor also shared by the great McCormick Company, 
largest processors and importers of tea, extracts and spices in the world. Steel and 
iron, shipbuilding, old Maryland industries, began the swift expansion which has 
since made Baltimore one of the chief steel and shipbuilding centers of the nation. 
Banking moved swiftly ahead, and foreign commerce advanced to new heights, as 
the products of farm and factory found their way in an ever-increasing flood to the 
seaboard. In January, 1872, the first of Baltimore’s great grain elevators, built by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Locust Point, was ready for operations, and at 
that time, in addition to a great fleet of coastwise vessels, ocean steamships plied 
regularly between Baltimore and the European ports of Bremen and Liverpool. 
The city’s output of glass, of sulphuric acid, of electric appliances reached gigantic 

proportions. 

Industrial and manufacturing progress was not confined to Baltimore. Further to 
the west, Frederick was producing metal castings, fibre brushes, brick and tile, leather 
and knitted goods, in addition to maintaining a vigorous canning industry. In 
Hagerstown, organs, furniture, carriage stock, metal work and other products of 
the factory were being turned out, and Cumberland, among other things, was 
producing cement, flour, glass, iron and steel and lumber. On the eastern shore, 
Salisbury, too, had become the center of an extensive lumber and wood-working 
industry, in addition to the truck farming of the section, and all along both shores 
of the bay boat and ship building received a new impetus. In these and many other 
ways too numerous to list here, the people of the Free State went to work, for the 
purpose of rebuilding the prosperity and well-being which the Civil War had 
interrupted and threatened to destroy. 

While this material progress was under way, other channels of advancement were 
not being neglected. In education, of various sorts, the Free State moved steadily 
ahead. The Constitution of 1867, of which mention has heretofore been made, 
contained among other provisions one which required the establishment of a 
thorough and efficient system of free public schools. Under this wise provision 
education throughout the state was put on a sound and modern basis. We have 
already noted the establishment, about this time, of a normal school for the training 
of Negroes. With amendments made later, the State of Maryland now has one 
of the finest systems of public schools in the nation. 
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The splendid work of George Peabody, in giving his Conservatory of Music to 
Baltimore and to the state has been recorded in an earlier chapter, as well as the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins University in 1876. Three years earlier Mr. Hopkins, 
having donated for that purpose thirteen acres of land bounded by Wolfe, Monu- 
ment, Broadway and Jefferson Streets, in Baltimore, announced his plans for the 
erection of a hospital, in a letter written shortly before his death. 

Johns Hopkins was a native of Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and at the age 
of 18 came to Baltimore and secured a position in the counting room of his uncle, 
Gerald T. Hopkins, a well-known grocery merchant. Seven years later he went 
into business for himself, first in association with Benjamin T. Moore, and later 
with his two younger brothers. His success was phenomenal, and he became 
interested as an investor in most of the large enterprises of Baltimore, including 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in which he held shares to the value of $3,000,000. 
He was also a heavy stockholder in several of the city’s banks, insurance, ware- 
housing and transportation companies. At his death, he left an estate of close to 
$10,000,000, of which over $6,000,000 was devoted to charitable purposes. Chief 
among these were the university and the hospital which bear his name. 

The former, under the leadership of its president, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, and a 
distinguished staff which included such eminent scholars as Doctors Rowland, 
Remsen and Gildersleeve, soon achieved a world-wide reputation, especially for post- 
graduate work. Originally planned as a school of law, medicine, agriculture and the 
classics, other courses were later added, including an engineering school, for which 
the State appropriated a large sum in 1910. Other donations from both the state 
and private individuals have since its foundation added to both the courses and the 
facilities of the institution. Its Medical School, opened in 1893, brought together 
many outstanding figures in the medical world, among them Doctors Welch, Kelly, 
Osler and Halstead; their work added new and brilliant chapters to the already fine 
reputation which Baltimore had won as a medical center through the earlier efforts 
of the University of Maryland and the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
foundation of which has been previously noted. By its outstanding research work, 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, in connection with the hospital, has exerted a 
profound influence upon the study and practice of medicine both in America and 
throughout the world. 

The hospital, for which Mr. Hopkins presented the land in 1873, was not com- 
pleted and opened until 1889; it rapidly acquired such renown that patients began 
coming to it from the four quarters of the earth, seeking treatment which they felt 
could nowhere else be obtained. 

The University of Maryland, founded in 1812, had, as we have seen, united with 
the College of Medicine, thus becoming the second institution of its kind in the 
world to begin its career with a “Faculty of Physic” included among its instructors. 
One of these, Dr. John D. Davidge, had, a short time before, been severely censured 
for his progressiveness in using a dead body for dissection purposes while delivering 
a medical lecture. Through various combinations, including those with the Mary- 
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land State College and with the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery (the oldest 
school of its kind in the world), the University of Maryland has continued its long 
and noteworthy career and its medical department now possesses the most modernly- 
equipped hospital in Baltimore. There are many other fine hospitals both in the 
city and throughout Maryland, most of them built at a later period than that with 
which we are now dealing. 

At Annapolis, St. John’s College, successor to King William’s School, continued 
to flourish as the oldest seat of learning in the state, closely followed by Washington 
College, at Chestertown. Meanwhile new rivals were springing up, among them 
such well-known institutions as Western Maryland College, founded at West- 
minster in 1866, Goucher College, for women, incorporated at Baltimore in 1886, 
and Loyola College, a Roman Catholic institution, established at Baltimore in 1852. 

Other excellent schools and colleges had been organized either before or during this 
post-war period, both in Baltimore and throughout Maryland, among which may be 
mentioned Rock Hill College at Ellicott City, and two fine institutions at Emmitts- 
burg, Mt. St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, all Catholic schools, the two latter having 
been established in 1808 and 1809 respectively. The Maryland College for Women, 
at Lutherville, dates from 1853, and Morgan College for Negroes began its career 
in 1867 under the title of the Central Bible Institute, organized to train Negroes 
for the Methodist ministry. Notre Dame of Maryland, a Catholic school for girls, 
opened its doors in 1896, at Baltimore, and Blue Ridge College, near Union Bridge, 
chartered in 1846 as Calvert College, became at the close of the century the Mary- 
land Collegiate Institute, and together with Washington College, St. Johns, the 
University of Maryland, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Mary- 
land Medical College, form part of the Maryland State University, created by the 
General Assembly in 1914. In Baltimore, besides the newly-organized lower schools, 
higher courses were opened to the public at both the City College and the present- 
day Polytechnic Institute, originally known as the Manual Training School. The 
Maryland Institute, organized as far back as 1825 for the promotion of the 
mechanical and fine arts, has for over a century provided Baltimore with an out- 
standing school of art; it functioned for many years in a large hall over Marsh 
Market at the foot of Broadway, before the erection of its present commodious 
quarters on Mt. Royal Avenue. 

The above list, while far from complete, will serve to show how vitally the people 
of Maryland were concerned with matters of education, both before and during the 
period that followed the Civil War. In spite of the disruption of business and trade 
caused by that conflict, progress was uninterrupted; indeed it may justly be said 
that during the final quarter of the Nineteenth Century, advancement in the fine 
arts, science and learning was more rapid than at any other time in the history of the 
State. 

In the matter of public libraries, Baltimore, and indeed the whole of Maryland, 
were particularly favored by the gifts of philanthropic men. The action of Mr. 
George Peabody, in donating his splendid institute, included, as we have already 
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seen, provision for a library; its collection of over 250,000 volumes, with many rare 
manuscripts and maps, makes the Peabody one of the outstanding reference libraries 
in the country. The collection of books at the Johns Hopkins is, in its field, of 
almost equal value. In 1882 Enoch Pratt, a hardware merchant who had come 
to Baltimore from New England to make a fortune, donated a million dollars 
to found the present Enoch Pratt Free Library. It was opened in 1886, and with 
financial aid from Andrew Carnegie, the city and other sources, was presently to 
become the magnificent institution which now serves the community from a new 
and commodious central building and numerous branches. 

Other libraries of especial value in their fields were built up during this post-war 
period, notably that of the Maryland Historical Society, founded in 1844. Its 
collection of more than 30,000 volumes, together with a vast number of records 
relating to the history of the State, is invaluable, and the State Library at Annapolis, 
with 100,000 volumes is of particular interest to students of law. The Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty, incorporated in 1799, and including in its list of members the 
leading physicians of the State, possesses a large and important collection of medical 
books, and there are other libraries of various sorts both in Baltimore and at other 
points throughout the state, including those founded by Andrew Carnegie. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail, within the limits at our command, all 
the efforts and accomplishments which marked this post-war period in the history of 
the Maryland Free State. It was a time of mighty changes, of new and far-reaching 
discoveries, of tremendous advancement along scientific and industrial lines. The 
world was trembling on the verge of another era, an era almost undreamed of, as 
the century drew to a close. Such things as the telephone, the electric light, the 
automobile were still in their infancy. Motion pictures, the airplane, the radio, 
were unknown. Life was simpler, the world was at peace. Yet before the new 
century dawned, the guns of Admiral Dewey’s warships at Manila, half-way around 
the globe, were to announce another war and set the feet of the American people on 
the pathway of imperialism. 

The war with Spain, following the destruction of the battleship Maine in Havana 
harbor, was brief, and affected Maryland but slightly. Her troops, although called 
to the colors, took no part in the conflict, which was largely decided at sea. The 
cruiser Baltimore shared in the victory of Manila Bay, as one of the vessels unde 
Dewey’s flag, and her commander, Captain Dyer, was honored by the city with a 
sword. The chief engineer of the cruiser, Lieutenant Commander John D. Ford, 
of Baltimore, later became fleet engineer, and a Rear Admiral. The outstanding 
naval hero of the war, in Maryland eyes, was Commander (later Rear Admiral) 
Winfield Scott Schley, a native of Frederick County, who as second in command 
at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, in 1898, destroyed the fleet of the Spanish Admiral 
Cervera when it attempted to escape from Santiago harbor. Schley’s commander 
in chief, Captain (and acting Rear Admiral) W. T. Sampson, happened to be 
away when the engagement began, and arrived only in time to take part in the 
closing phases of it. An unfortunate quarrel over credit for the victory resulted, 
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with both Schley’s friends in Maryland, and popular sentiment throughout the 
country, convinced that the Navy Department had treated him unjustly. He was 
an able and gallant officer, and in the victory he did so much to win there should 
have been ample glory for all. 

In the year 1897 there were completed at the Columbia Iron Works in Baltimore 
two small underwater vessels, John G. Holland’s Plunger, and Simon Lake’s 
Argonaut. Little attention was paid to them, few suspecting the tremendous part 
which the submarine was soon to play in naval warfare. In 1899 Maryland endured 
the worst blizzard in its history. 

The people of the Free State faced the Twentieth Century strong and prosperous. 
None realized that they were entering the most momentous period not only in their 
own history, but in that of the nation, indeed of the entire world. 


PARTSLY, 
MARYLAND IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. THE GREAT BALTIMORE 
FIRE AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE COMMUNITY 


lS yec sue has been called both “The Monumental City” and “The 
City of Churches,” and indeed it possesses both monuments and churches in large 
numbers. The noble and beautiful shaft to George Washington, occupying its 
commanding position atop a rise on Charles Street, and the smaller but impressive 
Battle Monument on Calvert Street, commemorating the successful defense of the 
city against the British in 1814, are generally believed to have been responsible for 
the apellation “Monumental City.” Beyond these two early memorials, it cannot 
be justly said that Baltimore possesses any great number of monuments sufficiently 
impressive in character to warrant the title in question. 

There are fine equestrian statues of both John Eager Howard and the Marquis 
de Lafayette near the base of the Washington Monument, and well designed and 
executed figures of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney and S. Teackle Wallis nearby, 
both of whom it will be remembered, incurred the displeasure of the Fedral Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War. The memorial to Edgar Allen Poe (whose parents 
were Baltimoreans although he was born in Boston), while simple and dignified, is 
too small to be impressive; it was erected over his grave in Westminster Churchyard 
with contributions raised by the city’s school teachers, angered because this last 
resting place of America’s most distinguished literary figure remained virtually 
unmarked. The huge statue of Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry possesses little 
or no artistic merit, and the memorial to the author of the Star Spangled Banner 
on Eutaw Place, showing him regarding the flag from a rowboat, is meaningless. 
The 60-foot granite shaft with its figure of Liberty, however, erected on Mt. Royal 
Plaza in honor of Marylanders who upheld the cause of Freedom during the Revolu- 
tion, is both inspiring and beautiful; the city, state and Sons of the American Revo- 
lution all contributed to this fine memorial. There is a monument to Columbus on 
the grounds of the Samuel Ready School at Harford and North Avenues which 
derives distinction chiefly from the fact that it was the first memorial to the great 
explorer erected on American soil; it dates from 1792. Simple but dignified 
memorials to Maryland soldiers and sailors who fought on the two opposing sides 


during the Civil War are to be found in Druid Hill Park and on Mt. Royal Avenue 
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respectively, as well as a finely executed memorial, in Loudon Park Cemetery, to 
General James R. Herbert, whose services to the Confederacy have heretofore been 
mentioned. A monument to Generals Lee and Jackson, planned for Wyman Park, 
is not completed at this writing. 

There are of course many other statues and memorials of varying degrees of merit 
throughout the city, but it is probable that the chief and most satisfying monuments 
to Baltimore’s historic past are to be found in certain ancient landmarks, and in 
other and more recent structures which give the city distinction. 

Perhaps the most widely known of these older landmarks is Fort McHenry, to 
which many thousands of visitors come from all over the country yearly to admire 
the huge, old-fashioned cannon, the powder magazine with its massive, shell-proof 
walls, and the fine collection of small-arms and other ancient weapons housed there. 
To wander through its grass-topped casemates is like stepping into an older world. 

Another monument of which Marylanders may well be proud is the “Flag House” 
at Pratt and Albemarle Streets, home of Mrs. Mary Pickersgill, the Baltimore 
woman who made the great banner which flew over Fort McHenry, and inspired Key 
to write his immortal anthem. The flag was far too large for Mrs. Pickersgill to 
assemble in her home; she was forced to do the work on the floor of a nearby ware- 
house, which later became the site of a brewery. 

The famous “Shot Tower” at Fayette and Front Streets is another of Baltimore’s 
historic monuments. This massive structure, the cornerstone of which was laid by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton in 1828, was used in the making of shot of various 
sizes, the molten lead being dropped from a great height to give the bullets true 
spherical proportions. The tower is 160 feet high, built on bed rock, with walls at 
its base six feet thick. The brick work, said to be the finest in America, is so perfect, 
the entire structure so firm and free from wind-vibration, that the shot produced 
in it was of unusually superior quality, and the capacity of the tower, during war- 
time, could be raised to half a million bags a year. When we consider that in those 
early days musket balls had for a long time been slowly moulded by hand, the 
significance of the great tower, to soldier and huntsman alike, becomes apparent. 

Another monument to Baltimore’s past is its City Hall, completed in 1875. In 
this case, however, it is not the dignified old structure itself which commands our 
attention, so much as the astonishing fact that it was built well within the sum of 
money appropriated for the work, and on completion, some $125,000 was returned 
to the city treasury. In that Say it probably stands unique among public build- 
ings in America. 

On the grounds now Pei by the Johns Hopkins University, and presented 
to that institution by William Wyman, stands the residence known originally as 
Homewood House, built by Charles Carroll of Carrollton in 1801, as a wedding 
present for his son. This house, now used as one of the buildings of the university, 
has been authoritatively called the most perfect specimen of early republican dwelling 
in America, and as such stands as one of Baltimore’s finest monuments to bygone 
craftmanship and architectural skill. 





BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


This, the first building erected to house, 
the Baltimore Stock Exchange, was located 
on the north side of Redwood Street. It 
was destroyed in the Baltimore fire of 
1904. From a negative in possession of 
the Baltimore Department of Archives. 
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Another monument to the past is the classic building of the University of Mary- 
land at Lombard and Greene Streets, founded as we have already seen in 1812. The 
great part played by this ancient institution, in the development of medical science 
in Baltimore during the last century, and indeed up to the present, finds a fitting 
memorial in this time-honored structure, and in the newer buildings adjacent to it. 

A monument of far more recent construction, but notable for both its dignity 
and beauty, is the Memorial in City Hall Plaza to the soldiers and sailors of Mary- 
land who took part in the Great War. Ground was broken for this inspiring 
structure in November, 1921, by the famous Marshal Foch, then visiting the city. 
It was designed by a Baltimore architect, Lawrence Hall Fowler, after a contest in 
which he proved the winner, and is unquestionably one of the finest war memorials to 
be found anywhere in the country. 

Both the vast group of buildings which make up the Johns Hopkins Hospital, on 
Broadway, and those of the university he founded at Homewood, are monuments 
of which the people of Baltimore have every reason to be proud. Monuments not 
only to the philanthropy of one of Maryland’s most generous and far-seeing sons, 
but to the skillful and even brilliant manner in which the hopes and wishes ex- 
pressed in his will have been carried out. It has been said that Baltimore is more 
widely known throughout the civilized world as the home of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
than for any other cause, and the institution is the mecca of medical men from all 
over the globe. As for the university, its standards of scholarship are so high that 
they have been accorded international recognition, and attract a never-ending stream 
of students desiring to carry on post-graduate and higher research work. Its 
Medical School, operated in conjunction with the hospital, admits women on equal 
terms with men. 

The beautiful quarters of the Peabody Institute, near the base of the Washington 
Monument, are in themselves another of Baltimore’s great monuments, both to the 
philanthropy of the institute’s donor, and to the successful carrying out of his plans. 
Few citizens of Baltimoce realize the influence which the conservatory has exercised 
upon the musical world. Students have come to it not only from every state in 
the Union, but from Europe, South America, and various countries of the Orient. 
George Peabody, were he alive today, would be as proud of the record his institute 
has made as are the peopie of Baltimore. 

There are many other landmarks of various sorts scattered throughout the city 
which could well be classed as monuments to Baltimore’s historic past and to its 
steady progress; we are able here to mention only a few. Druid Hill Park, opened 
in 1860, should not be omitted. Covering 674 acres, it is one of the largest public 
playgrounds in America, and because of its rolling hills and splendid trees, one 
of the most beautiful. Federal Hill, from which signals were once flashed to Balti- 
more merchants announcing the arrival of great cargo ships from South America or 
the Orient, is another landmark of more than ordinary interest, and Patterson 
Park, where remains of the fortifications which held back the British in 1814 may 
still be seen, gives mute testimony to the courage and patriotism of our Maryland 
ancestors. 
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The Peale Museum, now known as the Municipal Museum, commemorates not 
only the achievements of two great Maryland artists, but of much else in the history 
and progress of Baltimore. Charles Willson Peale, the elder, was a native of Queen 
Anne’s County, Maryland, and spent his earlier days in Annapolis, as a harness 
maker, taxidermist, silversmith, watchmaker and occasional painter of portraits. 
Financial aid given him by friends enabled the young artist to go to London for 
study under Benjamin West. He painted portraits of many famous personages of 
his day, among them Washington and his wife, John Hancock, Alexander Hamilton 
and Count Rochambeau. He also fought in the Revolutionary War, at Trenton 
and Germantown. His son, Rembrandt Peale, was almost equally versatile, painting 
not only many portraits of Washington, but Thomas Jefferson, Mrs. James Madi- 
son, and Commodore Perry. Rembrandt Peale, in addition to his work as an artist, 
was deeply interested in the use of gas for illuminating purposes, and as has been 
recorded in an earlier chapter, was one of the chief figures in organizing the Balti- 
more Gas Lighting Company, the first corporation of its kind in America. Some 
years earlier, in 1813, Rembrandt Peale, assisted by his father, formed the Peale 
Museum. Located in its original building on North Holliday Street, which for 
many years was utilized as Baltimore’s City Hall, the Municipal Museum not only 
contains examples of the work of both the elder and younger Peale, but an ex- 
tensive collection of records and relics of every sort pertaining to the history and 
development of Baltimore. 

Of similar but far greater significance to both the city and the state is the Mary- 
land Historical Society, the library of which has been heretofore mentioned. During 
the course of its existence, covering almost a century, this splendid organization has 
performed a truly monumental task in collecting, preserving and publishing the 
records of the province and state since the arrival of the first colonists in the year 
1634. So careful and painstaking has been the society’s work that it is doubtful 
if any other state in the Union can show such complete and authoritative records. 
In addition to its library of both books and invaluable manuscripts, the society 
houses many historic portraits, the Berkley collection of Washington engravings, 
and a number of other special and priceless collections, including one devoted to the 
Confederacy and another dealing with Betsy Patterson, wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
the Emperor Napoleon’s brother. No finer monument to Baltimore and to Mary- 
land exists, than that which the efforts and ceaseless labors of the Historical Society 
has erected. 

Another of the outstanding monuments to which the city must look for justifica- 
tion of its title is the Walters Gallery, and the superb collection of art in its mani- 
fold branches which the great marble building at the corner of Charles and Center 
Streets contains. There are larger art collections in America, but none which equals 
in care of selection coupled with breadth of scope that magnificent group of objects 
of art presented to the city by the will of Mr. Henry Walters in 1931. Both Mr. 
Walters and his father, William T. Walters, a native of Pennsylvania, believed 
that quality rather than quantity should be the governing factor in forming such a 
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collection; as a result one can find at the Walters Gallery every branch of art in 
every age represented not by an indiscriminate mass of objects pertaining to that 
art and age, but by a carefully chosen few, each a jewel of its kind. 

It is by such monuments, of which many more might be mentioned, that the 
history and progress of a community are best recorded. As the Twentieth Century 
entered its fifth year, the Monumental City was visited by a catastrophe that threat- 
ened for a time to destroy all the priceless landmarks and other memorials of which 
the people of Baltimore and of the state as a whole are so justly proud. 

The Great Fire of 1904 began on the 7th of February in that year, and its cause 

was never definitely discovered. An unexplained explosion in a wholesale drygoods 
establishment at what was then the corner of Sharp and German Streets resulted 
in a fire that spread with alarming rapidity in spite of all efforts to control it. The 
day was Sunday, and since the conflagration began in the business section of the 
city, practically deserted at the time, great loss of life was happily averted. A high 
wind spread the flames to the north and east, and later to the south, practically 
gutting the entire business portion of Baltimore eastward to Jones’s Falls, and 
southward to the water front. The fire burned for thirty-six hours, engines were 
brought in from Washington, Philadelphia, Richmond and other points as far away 
as New York; not until the following Monday afternoon was its progress finally 
checked. Yet although over 140 acres had been swept by the flames, and some 
1,200 buildings destroyed, among them eighteen banks, the residence section of the 
city remained practically untouched, and the City Hall and nearby public buildings 
were fortunately saved. The money loss, estimated at $125,000,000, was only 
partially covered by insurance. 
. During the progress of the conflagration the state militia was called out but there 
was little or no disorder, the police at all times being in full control. Although the 
city had experienced a major disaster, offers of help from outside sources were 
declined, and the people of Baltimore and of the state, with characteristic courage 
and energy, set about the task of reconstruction. 

Almost before the embers of the great fire had cooled, the General Assembly 
authorized the mayor to appoint a Burnt District Commission, and the building of 
a Greater Baltimore was begun. In some respects the fire was not an unmitigated 
evil; much of the waterfront property that was destroyed had no great value, and 
the system of public docks that replaced it proved a boon to the city’s commerce. 
As a result of the new spirit of enterprise which followed the disaster many great 
civic improvements were undertaken. Streets were paved, comprehensive systems 
of water supply and sewage disposal were begun, the lower part of Jones’s Falls 
was covered over to form a north and south avenue of traffic called the Fallsway, 
many fine new buildings sprang up throughout the burned district and in countless 
other ways improvement of the city continued. From the beginning of its history 
Baltimore has been famed for the solidity of its financial institutions, the public 
spirit of its business men. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that within a 
comparatively short time the great fire had been almost forgotten, and the life of 
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the city was moving ahead with the energy and vitality it has always displayed. 
With the coming of the electrical age, Baltimore was to see great changes; the vast 
increase in the use of steel, the development of the automobile, and with it, of 
petroleum products, the increased demand for canned goods, the growing im- 
portance of the chemical industry . . . all were to exert a profound influence upon 
the economic life of the community. But before these vast changes in commerce 
and manufacture gained full force, the world was to experience the horrors of a 
great war. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 
MARYLAND IN THE GREAT WAR 


I. IS NOT NECESSARY to discuss here at any length the causes which 
brought about the first World War. From the standpoint of America, the im- 
mediate reason for her entry into the conflict was the policy adopted by the German 
Government of sinking neutral merchant ships without warning. 

Under international law such vessels, if carrying contraband, were subject to 
seizure in blockaded areas, but only after search had been made to determine the 
presence of contraband goods, and proper provision had been made for the safety 
of passengers, if any, and crews. When German submarines began to torpedo and 
sink American merchant ships without warning, and American sailors were sent to 
the bottom by hundreds, the United States, holding such action to be illegal, 
declared war. The contention of the German Government was that a submarine 
could not give such warning or conduct such search without exposing itself to attack, 
but the United States replied that inherent weaknesses in undersea warships was 
no justification for the murder of her citizens engaged in lawful trade. This 
principle, involving the rights of neutrals to freedom of the seas was one which the 
American Government had fought for during the War of 1812, and ever since 
maintained. When sinking followed sinking, with all protests ignored, the United 
States, responding to a storm of popular indignation, took action. There was, how- 
ever, in the minds of most Americans a deep-seated conviction that the career of 
conquest upon which the German people and their leaders had embarked presented 
a serious threat to democratic institutions, and hence the conflict was widely heralded 
as a war to make the world “safe for Democracy.” 

In Maryland, where both the freedom of the seas and the liberty of the individual 
had always been most vigorously defended, the action of the government received 
popular support. During the almost three years that the war had been going on 
before the entry of the United States into the conflict, many Marylanders had joined 
the Regular Army, while numbers of others had volunteered for service with British, 
French and Canadian units fighting overseas. The exact number of these is not 
known. 

Upon the entry of the United States into the conflict, in the spring of 1917, the 
National Guard of Maryland, numbering at that time 242 officers and 6,587 en- 
listed men, was mustered into service and with the exception of Coast Artillery units, 
and the First Separate Company, was sent to Camp McClellan, in Alabama to 
become part of the Twenty-ninth, or “Blue and Grey” Division. The National 
Guard organizations included the First, Fourth and Fifth Infantry Regiments, Troop 
A, Cavalry, three batteries of Field Artillery, Hospital and Ambulance Companies, 
also the four companies of Coast Artillery, and the First Separate Company not 
sent South. Other units were organized as the war progressed. 
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Under the draft, Maryland contributed a total of 34,556 men, the greater part 
of whom were trained in the state, at Camp Meade and elsewhere, and later became 
part of the Seventy-ninth Division. 

The Maryland Naval Militia went into Federal service as soon as war was 
declared, being assigned to service as Naval Volunteers on various ships. Its com- 
mander, Charles F. Macklin, was placed in charge of recruiting and training through- 
out the state. Altogether Maryland supplied for the Navy, Coast Guard and 
Marine Corps services during the war over 11,000 men. Her total complement, in 
all branches of the national war effort, including volunteers in the Regular Army 
before the United States entered the conflict, and in the other Allied forces, reached 
an estimated total of 70,000 men, which was considerably in excess of the state’s 
quota. Needless to say the members of this body gave a good account of them- 
selves. As evidence of it may be mentioned the fact that Marylanders received over 
200 decorations from foreign nations, chiefly the French Croix de Guerre, and 
were awarded by the United States Government two of the 90 Congressional 
Medals of Honor given throughout the war (the recipient of one, however, although 
a member of a Maryland regiment, was born outside the state), 104 Distinguished 
Service Crosses, 36 Distinguished Service Medals and a large number of military 
citations. Both Congressional Medals were won by members of the same regiment, 
the Fifth Maryland, which, under its commanding officer, Colonel Washington 
Bowie, Jr., was mustered into service early in 1917. 

The regiment went overseas as the One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry, a part 
of the Twenty-ninth Division. Under Colonel Milton A. Record, himself the 
recipient of a Distinguished Service Medal, it saw fierce action on the Meuse- 
Argonne front in France, where one of its companies, led by its present commander, 
Colonel H. C. Ruhl, carried out a raid that netted over 400 prisoners, as well as 
numerous machine guns and trench mortars. It was during this hard fighting in the 
Argonne that Private H. C. Costin, of the One Hundred and Fifteenth, a native of 
Baltimore, performed the heroic act which won him his Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest military decoration which the United States can bestow. He 
had previously received the French Croix de Guerre, and had just rejoined his regi- 
ment after recovering from minor wounds, when a call for volunteers was made, 
to clear out a stubborn machine-gun nest. Costin was the first to respond. Ad- 
vancing with several others through terrific artillery and machine-gun fire, he went 
on after all his companions had been shot down, and although himself seriously 
wounded continued to operate his automatic rifle until he collapsed. The official 
citation, from which the above account is taken, goes on to say that his act resulted 
in the capture of about 100 prisoners, and several machine guns. He succumbed 
from the effects of his wounds shortly after. 

Among the many brave deeds of so many brave men, each cannot be listed. The 
case of Private Costin serves to illustrate and exemplify the spirit which animated 
the members of all the Maryland units during the course of the war. On land, 
sea, and in the air, the men of the Free State lived up to their ancient traditions. 
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The Fourth Regiment, under command of Colonel H. C. Jones, and the First 
Regiment, under command of Colonel Charles A. Little, were, like the Fifth, 
mustered into service soon after America’s entry into the war, and later formed 
part of the Twenty-ninth Division, and took part in the fighting in the Argonne. 
Units of both these regiments were incorporated in the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Infantry, and in the One Hundred and Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion, while 
some from the Fifth formed parts of the One Hundred and Tenth Field Artillery 
Regiment. Units of the Fifth Maryland were also incorporated in the One 
Hundred and Tenth Machine Gun Battalion. Troop A, Maryland Cavalry, 
served, along with New Jersey units, in the One Hundred and Fourth Headquarters 
Train and Military Police. The First Maryland Ambulance Company formed 
part of the One Hundred and Fourth Sanitary Train. All elements of the division 
were in France by the end of July, 1918, with the exception of the artillery brigade, 
which did not arrive until some months later. The brigade commander of the 
Maryland National Guard as assembled at Camp McClellan was General Charles 
D. Gaither; the reason for combining the three infantry units into one arose from 
the fact that regiments of the Regular Army contain a far greater number of men. 
The Twenty-ninth Division rendered gallant service during its period of action in 
France, including operations which led up to the Armistice. Among Marylanders 
who held high positions on the Divisional Staff were Lieutenant Colonels Millard 
E. Tydings, John Philip Hill, J. Harry Ullrich, Harvey L. Jones, Walter V. 
Shipley and Captain Beverly Ober. Others who rendered distinguished service with 
the division, to name but a few, were Colonel Charles B. Finley, in command of the 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel David J. Markey, 
commanding the One Hundred and Fourteenth, and Lieutenant Colonel Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, commanding the One Hundred and Fifteenth, during the final 
operations of the war. Many additional names could be added to the roll of honor 
but even to list them would tax the limits of space here available. 

The Coast Artillery companies of the National Guard, as has been stated, were 
not sent to Camp McClellan, but, organized into a battalion, were sent for training 
to Fort Howard. Prior to this, however, the Third Company and part of the Fourth 
were combined to form the One Hundred and Seventeenth Trench Mortar Battery, 
which proceeded for training to Camp Mills, on Long Island. This was in August, 
1917; the battery went overseas in October of that year, as part of the Forty-second 
_or “Rainbow” Division, and after training for several months in France was assigned, 
about the middle of February, 1918, to the Lorrain sector. Thus the Marylanders 
in the battery, 168 out of a total of 185, were the first troops from the state to 
reach the front-line trenches. Throughout the rest of the year, along with the Forty- 
second Division, they saw continuous action, in Champagne, around Chateau 
Thierry, and later in the great final push through the Argonne that ended the war. 
The battery marched into the Rhineland, and was stationed as part of the Army of 
Occupation at the German city of Kreuzberg. At the time of the Armistice close 
to one-half of its men were in hospitals, its effectives being reduced to 97. Twenty- 
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six of its members were awarded the Croix de Guerre. Captain Robert J. Gill, 
Captain Richard E. Carson, Captain L. V. McCabe, and First Lieutenant and 
Captain J. Woodall Greene commanded the battery at different periods. 

In addition to the National Guard units with the Twenty-ninth Division, large 
numbers of Marylanders served with the Seventy-ninth Division. 

This division, known as the “Liberty,” was organized at Camp Meade in August, 
1917, under Major General Joseph E. Kuhn. It consisted largely of drafted men 
from Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and the District of Columbia. It included, 
among other units, four infantry regiments, three machine gun battalions, three 
field artillery regiments and a trench mortar battery. Of these, one of the infantry 
regiments, the Three Hundred and Thirteenth, was composed so largely of men from 
Baltimore that it came to be known as “Baltimore’s Own.” It left for France in 
July, 1918, under command of Colonel Claude B. Sweezey. The Three Hundred 
and Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Machine Gun Battalions all contained large num- 
bers of Marylanders, running in the case of the first named to over a third, and in 
the last named, over a fourth. Major Stuart S. Janney of Baltimore commanded 
the Three Hundred and Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion, and as Lieutenant Colonel 
was second in command of the regiment of which it formed a part. Of the Three 
Hundred and Tenth Field Artillery somewhat over one-fifth were Marylanders, and 
the Sanitary, Signal and other units of the division all contained many natives of 
the State. 

The Seventy-ninth saw heavy service throughout the final phases of the war. 
Two of its most brilliant achievements were the capture of Montfaucon, in the 
Meuse-Argonne advance, and of La Borne de Cornouiller, both elevated positions 
of enormous strength. In these two operations the Three Hundred and Thirteenth 
Regiment played a vitally important part. Some idea of the severity of the fighting 
in this sector may be obtained from the fact that around Malancourt the Three 
Hundred and Thirteenth alone suffered in casualties to the extent of 45 officers 
and 1,050 enlisted men. The total battle casualties of this one regiment were 1,563, 
of whom 317 were either killed in action or died of wounds. Needless to say all the 
other units of the division fought with the same gallantry, and similar losses; the 
Three Hundred and Thirteenth is mentioned particularly because it consisted almost 
entirely of Maryland men. 

In addition to the One Hundred and Seventeenth Trench Mortar Battery, Mary- 
land Coast Guard units formed part of the Fifty-eighth Coast Artillery Regiment, 
part of which arrived at the front in France only a few days before the Armistice. . 
It had just placed its guns in position and fired a few hundred rounds when hos- 
tilities ceased. The Three Hundred and Fifty-first Field Artillery, organized at 
Camp Meade, largely of colored draftees from Maryland, reached the front a month 
earlier, in October. Other colored troops saw service with Pioneer Infantry regi- 
ments. 

Particular mention should be made of the contributions made by Maryland to the 
medical corps. A very large proportion of the chief medical officers and consultants 
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connected with the A. E. F. were Marylanders, among them Major John M. T. 
Finney, director of Base Hospital No. 18, and the group of distinguished physicians, 
including Major Cary B. Gamble and Lieutenant Colonel A. C. Harrison with Base 
Hospital No. 42. 


In both the Navy and the Marine Corps, Maryland was heavily represented. 
For the Navy and Coast Guard it furnished 866 commissioned officers, 161 warrant 
officers, and 8,795 enlisted men. There were also 458 women acting as nurses or 
doing clerical work. For the Marines Maryland supplied 115 commissioned officers, 
8 warrant officers and 1,118 enlisted men. Many of those in the Marine Corps 
saw service overseas; their dead and wounded in battle reached close to 200. 


Most of the Marylanders entering the Naval Service were sent to the base at 
Norfolk, Va., for training, and were later assigned for sea duty aboard battleships 
of the Atlantic Fleet. Naval operations in the Fifth Naval District, centering about 
the base at Hampton Roads, and particularly in and around Baltimore, embraced 
in that District, required the services of a large number of men. Their duties 
included recruiting, naval intelligence, inspecting and placing of armed guards on 
merchant ships, patrolling of Maryland waters and other wartime activities. 


Men serving in the Navy were, as usual, assigned to duty irrespective of the 
states from which they came. Thus no official records of the acts of Marylanders, 
as such, exist. Some saw service with the fleet in European waters, doing patrol 
work, laying mines, or acting as armed guards on cargo ships and troop transports. 
Others manned naval guns, mounted on railway trucks in France. Still others were 
engaged in aviation, in coast guard duty, and the various other activities which 
occupy the attention of the Navy Department in time of war. Whatever individual 
acts of heroism the many thousands of Maryland men serving with the Navy may 
have performed belong to the record of the service as a whole; we can be sure they 
loyally did their part. 


The same is true of the Marine Corps. In addition to detachments serving with 
the A. E. F. in France, the Corps, like the Army and Navy, engaged in various 
activities, including aviation, and in addition to their own flying groups, many Marine 
Corps pilots served with French and British squadrons. Thus the part taken by 
Maryland members of the Corps in any particular branch of its operations is not 
easy to obtain. Battle losses, in land fighting, however, have already been given. 


Immediately upon the outbreak of the war, Maryland, along with other states, 
organized a Council of Defense, headed by Francis E. Waters. Together with 
the war-time governor of the state, Emerson C. Harrington, swift steps were taken 
toward the fullest cooperation with the national government. Owing to the presence 
within the state’s borders of both the Naval Academy, and a large number of mili- 
tary areas such as the Edgewood Arsenal and the Proving Grounds at Aberdeen, the 
Naval Proving Grounds at Indian Head, on the Potomac, Maryland offered unusual 
opportunities for training, in addition to several new camps. The Council of De- 
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fense supplied sites for these at once, preparing the grounds without cost to the 
government, and within a short time drafted men were being received at Camp 
Meade and at other points throughout the state. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the splendid work done by the women 
members of the Council of Defense, and indeed by the public at large. Mrs. T. 
Harrison Garrett, for example, turned over her estate, Evergreen, as the site for 
one of the Army General Hospitals established in and around Baltimore, while 
other public spirited women and men in great numbers gave freely of their time and 
energy in hundreds of other ways, to help win the war. Few who lived during 
those momentous and stirring years will forget the intense wave of patriotism that 
swept over the state, as indeed it had in every similar crisis in the nation’s history. 

To give a complete and adequate account of Maryland’s part in the great world 
conflict would require many volumes. It was a noble and inspiring part, in full 
accord with the State’s past traditions. 


GEAREE Rex xy IL 


THE EASTERN SHORE 


AR PERSONS living outside the Free State the term “Eastern Shore” 
may have only a geographical meaning. To Marylanders it signifies a thriving, 
progressive and in many ways a self-contained community. 

Cut off by water from the rest of the state, virtually untouched by the great west- 
ward flow of immigration, its inhabitants, largely of English stock, have for over 
three centuries maintained their own customs, traditions and ways of life while at 
the same time displaying a progressiveness which no other section of Maryland 
can surpass. Thus the Eastern Shore presents an interesting paradox. While 
cherishing its fine old homes, its venerable churches and ancient seats of learning, the 
people of the “Shore” have not hesitated to adopt the most modern methods in the 
conduct of their various affairs. Alongside an ancient hostelry doing business under 
the same roof that sheltered it before the Revolution may be found great canneries 
and other industrial plants as modern and efficient as any in the world. Its fishers, 
farmers and fruit growers, while living in many cases on land granted to their 
Colonial ancestors, make free use of such up-to-date devices as tractors, refrigerator 
cars, incubators. Perhaps it is this willingness to accept the new, while still holding 
fast to the old that has given the Shore both its prosperity and its charm. 

The names of the nine counties embraced in the Eastern Shore section carry us 
back to the days of the Ark and the Dove. Somerset, Wicomico and Worcester, 
Talbot, Dorchester and Caroline, Queen Anne’s, Kent and Cecil . . . here, with one 
exception are names as English as those of the little band of adventurers who landed 
in historic St. Mary’s on the shores of the Potomac. 

One reason for an apparent aloofness on the part of the Eastern Shore from the 
rest of the state is to be found in the fact that direct rail and highway connections 
give its people more ready access for their products to Northern markets than to 
other parts of the state. But while exporting its fruits, vegetables and seafoods, the 
brains of the Shore have fortunately remained at home, as is shown by the large 
part which men and women from that section of Maryland have taken in its business, 
professional and political life. It would seem that politics, like oystering or fruit 
raising, is an Eastern Shore industry, to judge from the number of governors, 
senators and other distinguished figures from that region who have served both the 
nation and the state. 

Somerset, the most southerly of the Shore counties, was erected by order of 
Council in 1666, and so named, as Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore put it, 
“in Honor to our Deare Sister the Lady Mary Somersett.” It originally embraced 
both Worcester and Wicomico Counties as well, and holds jurisdiction over several 
islands in the bay, among them Deals Island (a corruption of its original name, 
Devil’s Island), on which the British set up headquarters for their operations in 
the Chesapeake during the War of 1812. 
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Worcester County was split off from Somerset in 1742, following plans made 
long before. It was named for the Earl of Worcester, and is the only county in 
Maryland fronting on the Atlantic. Wicomico was not established until 1867, as 
a result of the desire by Salisbury, metropolis of the Eastern Shore, to head a county 
of its own. 

These three counties, like their neighbors further to the north, are chiefly engaged 
in the growing, canning and shipping of fruits, vegetables and dairy products, the 
raising of cattle and the gathering and packing of seafoods of various sorts. 
Crisfield, Somerset’s ancient and busy port, is the hub of a vast oyster dredging and 
packing industry, closely followed by Pocomoke City in Worcester. Crabs and 
fish are caught in huge quantities all through the section, while dairy farming and 
poultry raising are extensively carried on. Somerset, for example, boasts one of the 
largest incubators in the country and Worcester produces poultry on a huge scale. 
Small fruits, notably strawberries, and early vegetables of every sort are raised in all 
three counties, to be sent north, or supply the numberless canneries. Eggs, butter and 
other dairy products swell the great volume of trade; there is extensive breeding of 
fine live stock, and an important lumber and wood-working industry producing not 
only furniture and general millwork, but millions of fruit and vegetable boxes, 
baskets and barrels, as well as crates for the canneries. Boat and ship building, 
ancient arts all about the Chesapeake, still flourish, diamond-back terrapin are not 
only gathered but raised on special “farms” and there exists even a lively fur business 
all through this section, with pelts of the lowly muskrat bringing in immense sums 
yearly. 

Princess Anne, Somerset’s county seat, founded in 1733, is a quaint and charming 
town, combining the old with the new in the Shore’s inimitable way. Samuel Chase, 
one of Maryland’s signers of the Declaration of Independence, hailed from Somer- 
set; it contains many prized examples of the old homes and churches of another era. 
From one of its Colonial mansions, “Almodington,” the cupboards, paneling and 
interior decorations of the dining room were bought by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and taken to New York to adorn that institution’s famous “American 
Wing.” Under the Lords Baltimore, ten great Manor Grants were recorded 
throughout Somerset, similar to the one granted Thomas Gerrard in St. Mary’s 
County, given in an earlier chapter. The shores and adjacent waters of all three 
counties afford sportsmen some of the finest ducking and fishing grounds to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

Worcester’s county seat, Snow Hill, was one of many “ports of entry” established 
throughout Maryland by the General Assembly in the early days of the Province. 
Snow Hill was founded in 1686 but almost half a century before that, a group of 
Englishmen coming from a suburb of London similarly named had laid out its 
present site. This ancient and beautiful town contains many relics of the past; 
its “All Hallows” Protestant Episcopal Church was first dedicated in 1692, and the 
present structure, built in 1748 to replace an earlier one, possesses a Bible presented 
to the Parish by Queen Anne herself, although the inscription on its title page, 
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“London, 1701,” would seem to indicate that the Queen was still Princess Anne 
when the book was presented, since she did not ascend the throne until the follow- 
ing year. Chanceford, one of Snow Hill’s Georgian mansions, was built by James 
Morris in 1792. The Whaley House, on Federal Street, like the town of Whaley- 
ville itself, perpetuates the name of Major General Edward Whaley, a cousin of 
Oliver Cromwell, who, because he was one of the judges that condemned Charles 
I to the block, was later forced to seek refuge in Worcester County, where many 
of his descendants still reside. Both Snow Hill and Pocomoke City are busy towns, 
with large wood-working, fertilizer and canning interests. Berlin, only a few miles 
from Maryland’s popular seaside resort, Ocean City, is the center of an extensive 
farming, fruit growing, poultry raising and horticultural section; it is a place of 
charming residences, and boasts, nearby, the birthplace of one of the nation’s great 
naval heroes, Stephen Decatur. Worcester is the home, not only of prosperous 
farmers but of skillful hunters and intrepid fishermen. No county in the state 
has a finer and more salubrious climate. 

Wicomico County is centered, both politically and industrially, about Salisbury, 
the Shore’s largest city, and second only to Baltimore as a port. Here are gathered 
great canneries, meat and seafood packing plants, wood-working industries, ship- 
yards and factories of many other sorts. Prosperous, modern, well-governed, Salis- 
bury has fine hospitals, schools, libraries, a State Teachers’ College, homes for 
children and the aged, and all the other public and private utilities and conveniences 
characteristic of a progressive, up-to-date city. It is far older than the county 
it heads, having been founded, as Salisbury Towne, only a year or two later than 
Baltimore. From here came Governor Elihu E. Jackson, one of the most able chief 
executives of the state. Wicomico is famous for its dairy products, the breeding 
of high-grade live stock, and its fruits; in strawberry culture it ranks among the 
first four counties of the nation. No part of the state operates more saw-mills and 
wood-working establishments. | 

Like its neighboring counties, Wicomico cherishes many ancient landmarks. 
Two of its ancient churches are to be found in Stepney Parish, near Salisbury, 
founded by Governor Lionel Copley in 1692, when, as the first royal Governor 
of the Province he established the Church of England at many points throughout 
Maryland. One of these venerable buildings, St. Bartholomew’s, some twelve 
miles from Salisbury, is known as Green Hill Church; it replaced an earlier 
structure in 1733. Spring Hill Church, in the same parish, dates from pre- 
Revolutionary days. Many of the old Colonial mansions of Wicomico County 
are still preserved. An interesting feature of Eastern Shore life is the great Fair 
held at Salisbury annually, when for a gala week the varied products of the region 
round about are exhibited and compete for prizes. 

Leaving the three counties which form the southernmost tip of the Shore, we 
come to another group, very similar in their activities and pursuits. Dorchester, 
Caroline and Talbot, all lively centers of agriculture, dairy and poultry farming, 
lumbering and the gathering of sea foods, the canning of vegetables and fruits. 
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Dorchester, largest of all the Eastern Shore counties, was erected in 1668, 
and named for the Earl of Dorset. Talbot, somewhat older, dates from 1662, 
and was so called by Cecilius Calvert after his sister Grace, wife of Lord Talbott. 
Caroline County, a comparatively late comer, was not established until 1773, 
and takes its name from Caroline Calvert, sister of Frederick, sixth Lord Baltimore. 
She was the wife of Sir Robert Eden, last Proprietary Governor of the Maryland 
Province, just prior to the Revolution. 

Dorchester’s county seat, Cambridge, located on the Choptank River, is a 
thriving port where the gathering and packing of oysters, crabs and other sea food 
reaches huge proportions. In addition to its extensive packing and canning 
interests, Cambridge manufactures many things, from boxes, barrels and cans 
to fertilizers, brick, lime,~flour and wearing apparel. As elsewhere along the 
Chesapeake, boat and shipbuilding are prime activities, made necessary by its 
large oystering and fishing fleet. The city, founded in 1684, was also among 
the numerous ports of trade established to facilitate the collection of import and 
export duties. Now it is a bustling and prosperous community, enjoying all the 
conveniences of modern life, yet preserving in its broad, tree-shaded streets, its 
gracious homes and gardens, a charm that makes it one of the most attractive 
spots on the Shore. 

Dorchester County, among other things, can claim the distinction of having 
furnished Maryland with five of its governors, John Henry, Thomas H. Hicks, 
Charles Goldsborough, E. C. Harrington and Phillips Lee Goldsborough. Gov- 
ernor Henry Lloyd was also born in Dorchester, although his father came from 
Talbot County, ancient home of the Lloyd family. In addition, one of America’s 
early and most able diplomats, William Vans Murray, was a native of Glasgow, 
near Cambridge, and Dorchester has supplied several senators and other figures 
prominent in the affairs of the nation and the State. Among the fine old homes 
throughout the county may be named The Point, in Cambridge, a frame structure, 
the main portion of which was built by Colonel John Kirk, agent for the Lord 
Proprietary, in 1706. The Wallace House, also at Cambridge, contains in its 
gardens what is said to be the largest and finest magnolia tree on the Eastern 
Shore. A modern show place at Cambridge is the huge plant of the Phillips Pack- 
ing Company, where at the height of the season over 4,000 workers are em- 
ployed. 

Talbot County, across the Choptank River, includes Choptank and Sharp’s 
Islands. As in the neighboring counties, agriculture, oystering, canning, lumber- 
ing and dairy-farming constitute Talbot’s main industries. Its shore line of over 
a hundred miles, its rivers and creeks, make this region one of great natural 
beauty. Ways of life have changed little since Colonial days, yet Talbot is one 
of the most progressive counties on the Shore, and many citizens of Baltimore 
claim it as their birthplace. Incidentally, it gave the Eastern Shore at Easton 
its first newspaper. Here a noble remnant of the broad forests that once supplied 
ribs and keels for speedy clipper ships, we find the famous “Wye Oak,” a 
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majestic giant almost 28 feet in circumference near its base with a spread of 
165 feet. Estimated to be at least 400 years old, it is thought to be the largest 
and finest white oak tree in the country. 

Always proud of its educational system, Talbot established in 1723 one of the 
State’s earliest free schools. Under the direction of an itinerant English scholar 
named Bampfylde Moore Carew, the Talbot Free School supplied for many years 
superior instruction in “Grammar, Good Writing and Mathematics.” Among 
the county’s distinguished military heroes, Lieutenant Colonel Tench Tilghman 
will always be remembered for his historic ride from Yorktown to Philadelphia to 
carry to Congress the news of Cornwallis’s surrender. He was born near Easton, 
Talbot’s county seat beside the Tred Avon. In spite of its prosperous canneries, 
lumber mills and other manufacturing establishments, Easton retains a gracious- 
ness and dignity worthy of its past, as do those other historic points, St. Michael’s 
and Oxford. Great clipper ships once slipped from the ways at St. Michael’s, 
and Oxford, too, had its shipyards, now both are thriving centers of the sea food 
industries, and centers of yachting in the Chesapeake. 

One of the most pretentious Manor homes in Talbot County, as well as per- 
haps the oldest, is Wye House, on the Miles River, seat of the Lloyd family, built 
on land granted to Edward Lloyd in 1659. Another cherished relic of the past 
is the Third Haven Meeting House of the Society of Friends at Easton. This ven- 
erable frame structure, where the Quaker, William Penn, once held meeting, was 
built in 1682, and ranks among the oldest places of worship in the United States. 
Robert Morris, financier of the American Revolution, was a native of Easton; 
his father, of the same name, was in Colonial days one of the town’s richest and 
most active merchants. 

Caroline County, adjoining Delaware, has almost no frontage on the Bay, 
although its county seat, Denton, lies at the head of navigation on the Choptank 
River. The name, a contraction of Eden Town, perpetuates that of Governor 
Eden. Like its neighbors, Caroline County is a land of prosperous farmers, 
busy canneries and lumber mills, orchards, dairies and poultry raisers. Denton, 
with excellent sewerage, electric light and water supply systems, is a progressive 
and up-to-date place. Hillsborough Academy, established at the town of that 
name, was among Maryland’s notable schools during the period preceding the 
Revolution. The people of Caroline, in the year after it became a county, passed 
what are known as “the Caroline Resolutions of 1774” declaring resistance to the 
arbitrary acts of the English Parliament, and upholding the movement for Inde- 
pendence. The men of Caroline did not hesitate to back up their words with 
deeds; one of their military heroes, Colonel William Richardson, led his men, at 
Harlem Heights, in a fierce bayonet charge that was among the first attacks of 
its kind during the Revolution. Later on, trained British veterans were frequently 
to be hurled back by the desperate bayonet attacks of green Maryland militiamen. 
Although Caroline did not become a separate county until comparatively late, it 
had long been a settled and prosperous community, with estates, public buildings 
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and other landmarks of the period which preceded the struggle for Independence. 

Still continuing northward, we come to three more counties, Queen Anne’s, 
Kent and Cecil, completing the nine which make up the Eastern Shore. The 
first of these, named for Queen Anne of England, was erected in 1706, and 
includes Kent Island, scene of the early struggles between its original settler, 
William Claiborne, of Virginia, and Lord Baltimore. Kent County, founded 
in 1642, antedates Queen Anne’s by over half a century, and is the oldest county 
on the Eastern Shore; in fact this entire region was known as “Kent” during 
the early years of the Province. It takes its name from the county in England 
from which many of its first settlers came. The third and most northerly of 
the Shore counties, Cecil, erected in 1674, is also older than Queen Anne’s; it 
was so called in honor of Sir Robert Cecil, patron and friend of the Calvert 
family. 

In this third and last group of Shore counties the terrain is more rolling, and 
the forest lands contain more hardwoods and less pine. Queen Anne’s, opposite 
Annapolis, was in early years the home of many wealthy planters who maintained 
winter residences in the gay state capital. Its fertile fields today produce a wealth 
of agricultural products, while its waters yield great quantities of sea foods of 
various sorts. Much wheat is grown on Queen Anne’s rich farms; both flouring 
mills and canneries abound, and sheep raising and lumberng are among its many 
industries. Horse racing and fox hunting have been popular sports here, as else- 
where throughout Maryland, from the earliest days; there is a record of fox 
hunting in Queen Anne’s as far back as 1650. For a time Queenstown was the 
county seat, but it was later moved to Centerville, where, amid every modern 
convenience it is difficult to realize that this thriving and up-to-date place was 
also, in earlier days, the chief depot of supplies for Washington’s Continental 
Army during the Revolution. Queen Anne’s has many ancient landmarks, such 
as its churches at Wye and Church Hill; it gave Governors Robert Wright and 
William Grason to the State, and a third Governor and signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, William Paca, born in Harford County across the Bay, married 
in Queen Anne’s and spent much of his time there. 

North of Queen Anne’s lies Kent, where, as we have seen, Sir Peter Parker, in 
command of the British frigate Menelaus, met defeat and lost his life at the 
Battle of Caulk’s Field. All this section suffered severely at the hands of Admiral 
Cockburn and his marauders during the War of 1812, and not only at Caulk’s 
Field but elsewhere resisted the enemy gallantly. Chestertown, Kent’s county 
seat, was also a port of entry during Colonial days and its ancient customs house, 
now devoted to residential uses, still stands. Much of the county’s woodland 
has been cleared for agricultural uses; as a result Kent leads the State in the 
percentage of acreage devoted to farming purposes. In addition to its extensive 
sea food interests, Kent’s orchards, dairy and poultry farms have added greatly 
to the wealth of the State. As we have seen in earlier chapters, Chestertown prior 
to the Revolution also had a “tea party” when a sroup of indignant citizens 
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boarded the Geddes, and threw its cargo of tea into the Chester River. Here 
we find Washington College, founded in 1782, and the first seat of learning in 
America to honor by its name the Father of our Country. Before being chartered 
as a university it had been a school since 1723. In addition to large packing and 
canning industries, Chestertown manufactures paper, fruit crates, boxes and 
baskets, fertilizers and a variety of other products. Among its ancient land- 
marks are Emmanuel Church, built in 1770, and St. Paul’s, on the road to Rock 
Hall, a venerable brick and ivy-covered structure which is the oldest Anglican 
ek in the county, having been a center of religious influence for considerably 
over 200 years. The Ringgold-Pearce and William Barroll houses, both built in 
1735, are among Chestertown’s venerable residences. Kent has furnished many dis- 
tinguished men to the service of the State and nation. Senator Ezekiel Chambers took 
a prominent part in governmental affairs, and both he and Commander Alexander 
Murray of the Navy made notable records during the Revolution. The father of the 
brilliant American artist, Charles Willson Peale, and grandfather of Rembrandt 
Peale, taught school in Chestertown and lived there for many years, although 
originally a native of Queen Anne’s. 

Cecil County, across the Sassafras River, is the most northerly county of the 
Shore. Georgetown in Kent faces Fredericktown in Cecil; both were bombarded 
by the British during the War of 1812, and here in Georgetown lived the beau- 
tiful Kitty Knight, whose handsome brick house near the bridge over the Sassafras 
still stands. Much of the land in Cecil is high, with rivers providing excellent 
water power. In addition to fruits, grain and a superior grade of hay, Cecil’s 
quarries at Port Deposit and elsewhere along the Susquehanna River produce 
granite of the finest quality, and its mines supply kaolin for both porcelain and 
paper manufacture, also chrome, iron and other minerals. One of the largest pulp 
and paper mills in the United States is located at Elkton, the county seat, and 
in the early days of the Colonies Cecil’s iron deposits made its Principio Furnaces, 
managed by Washington’s father and uncle, the chief source of pig and bar iron 
in the country. Elkton, a busy and prosperous city, has important fishing and 
sea food as well as manufacturing interests. Located on the ancient Post Road 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is a historic town, with tree-shaded streets 
and comfortable, old-fashioned homes. The county at an early date displayed 
keen interest in matters of education. There were parish schools of both the 
Catholic and Anglican churches a century before the Revolution, as well as of the 
Quaker sect; a Friends Meeting House having been established in Cecil by William 
Penn as early as 1702. A private institution, the West Nottingham Academy, 
was founded at Colora in 1741, and is one of the oldest schools in the State. 
In more recent years Jacob Tome, wealthy lumberman and philanthropist, donated 
some $2,000,000 to erect at Port Deposit the Tome Institute, for a time one of 
Maryland’s important seats of learning, now closed. 

Cecil County suffered, like her neighbors, from the depredations, of the British 
fleet during the War of 1812. Her Independent Rifle Company did notable service 
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during that conflict, as did Snow’s Artillery during the Civil War. Among other 
important figures, Cecil supplied the nation with a Postmaster General, the Hon. 
J. A. L. Caswell. 

Although one of the smaller counties of the State, Cecil records 15 Manor 
Grants from the Lords Baltimore. Among them were Bohemia Manor and 
Little Bohemia Manor, on a branch of the Bohemia River, and Bohemia Sisters, 
all granted to Colonel Augustine Hermann, a Czech mapmaker, from Bohemia, 
who received between 1662 and 1683, a total of over 15,000 acres of land for his 
services. 

Crossing the Susquehanna, between Cecil County and Harford, is the recently 
constructed Conowingo Dam, one of the world’s largest water power develop- 
ments. 

Books have been written about the Eastern Shore and its counties. Here we 
have been able to set down only a few of the salient points which make the 
“Shore” one of the most delightful and historic sections of the Maryland Free 
State. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


ARS FIVE COUNTIES on the Western Shore of the Bay, lying between 
the Potomac River and the Patapsco, are usually referred to as “Southern Mary- 
land,” although as a matter of fact they do not extend quite as far to the south 
as their neighbors on the Eastern Shore. These counties are St. Mary’s, Calvert, 
Charles, Prince George’s and Anne Arundel, and they regard themselves, quite 
naturally, as the parent counties of the State. Here, on the banks of the Potomac, 
Maryland’s settlement began, and here, within the borders of these five counties 
its seat of government has remained for over three hundred years. Southern 
Maryland, even more than the Eastern Shore, has its historic landmarks and tra- 
ditions. The vestiges of old St. Mary’s, the venerable State House at Annapolis; 
these, and the acts of devoted and patriotic men at both capitals since Colonial 
days make them shrines of which Marylanders from all parts of the State are 
justly proud. 

St. Mary’s, established as a county in the year of the colonists’ landing, 1634, 
was named for the Virgin Mary. Anne Arundel, so called in honor of Cecilius 
Calvert’s wife, the Lady Anne, daughter of Lord Arundell, became a county in 
1650. Calvert, although authorized under another name in the same year, was 
not officially established as Calvert County until 1654; it takes its title from the 
family name of the Lords Baltimore. Charles County, erected in 1658, was so 
called, according to some authorities, after the English King; according to others, 
after Cecilius Calvert’s son, Charles, later to become third Baron Baltimore. 
Prince George’s County, named for Prince George of Denmark, was not erected 
until 1695. 

Throughout the area embraced by these five counties the raising of tobacco in 
earliest times became the chief industry. This arose in part from the adaptability 
of the soil, and in part from the fact that exports from the nearby Virginia Colony 
had created a ready and rapidly increasing demand for the “weed” abroad. Thus 
the planters of Southern Maryland found ready to hand an easily grown and 
highly profitable crop, which they have continued to produce in huge quantities 
ever since. As time went on, however, exhaustion of the soil, need for crop 
rotation and a demand for foodstuffs have operated to convert Southern Mary- 
land into a garden spot where in addition to tobacco, fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
and a wide variety of other farm products are grown in abundance. 

The history of St. Mary’s County, in its earlier days at least, is the history of 
the infant State, and as such has already been told. Here, as we have seen, the 
wise policy of Governor Calvert in dealing with the Indians, the act of religious 
toleration, the insistence of the freemen of the colony on making their own laws, 
all had their part in determining the future of the State. In later years the people 
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of St. Mary’s, like those of the neighboring counties, have been busy on their 
farms, their adjacent waters, building up the wealth and prosperity of both South- 
ern Maryland and of the State at large. At St. Mary’s City a monument stands 
in honor of Governor Leonard Calvert and a replica of the ancient State House 
tells of great accomplishments in the past. The county seat, Leonardtown, incor- 
ported in 1652, was originally known as Seymour Town; in 1733 the name was 
changed in honor of Benedict Leonard Calvert, son of Charles Calvert, and for a 
short time fourth Baron Baltimore. 

St. Mary’s, as the parent county, received more Manor Grants than any other 
section of the Province; their number totalled 39. One of the earliest of these 
was made to Sir Thomas Cornwalleys in England, in the year 1633, before the 
Ark and Dove sailed. Sir Thomas, a distinguished member of the expedition, 
built his home, Cross Manor, at St. Mary’s; it still stands, as has been recorded 
in a previous chapter, and is the oldest manor house in Maryland. 

The county is rich in ancient homes and churches. Since a majority of the 
early and important colonists were, like the Lords Baltimore themselves, Cath- 
olics, many of the first places of worship were built by men of that faith. Two 
extensive Manor Grants, one known as St. Inigoes Manor, made to Thomas 
Copley in 1641, and another, the Manor of Little Britton, to William Britton in 
1640, became the property of the Jesuit Order, and many churches were erected, 
the earliest of which do not survive, although the present church at St. Inigoes 
is a very venerable structure. The old Britton (Bretton) manor house and the 
Chapel of St. Francis, overlooking the Potomac, are points of historic interest 
to all those of the Catholic faith, There are also many ancient structures built 
by members of the English Church which still survive, notably St. George’s, at 
Valley Lee, dating from 1750 and still in use, and St. Andrews, in the Parish of 
the same name, built in 1767. Trinity Church, in St. Mary’s Parish, erected in 
1642, was later removed to its present location overlooking the river at St. Mary’s 
City. 

Communication, in the early days of the Province being easiest by water, owing 
to the lack of roads, we are not surprised to find the colonists of St. Mary’s 
expanding both westward, by way of the Potomac into what is now Charles County, 
and northward along the Bay shore to found first Kent, and later the counties 
of Anne Arundel and Calvert. We have seen, in an early chapter, how a body of 
Puritans from Virginia settled on the Severn River in 1649, building a town in 
Anne Arundel County they named Providence, later to become Annapolis, capital 
of the State. But the shortest route from St. Mary’s to new and fertile fields was 
across the Patuxent River, into the narrow neck of land between it and the Bay 
which now forms Calvert County. This way many took. 

Calvert County, unlike those facing it on the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake, 
is not flat and sandy, but comes down to the water in a series of high headlands 
and bluffs. Its surface is rolling, with forests containing much valuable hard- 
wood, and deposits of iron ore and other minerals of commercial value. Calvert 
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possesses some of the best oyster grounds to be found anywhere along the Bay, 
and its soil, in addition to tobacco, produces wheat, corn, and great quantities of 
vegetables and fruits of all sorts. 


Although the smallest county in Maryland, Calvert was exceeded only by St. 
Mary’s and Prince George’s Counties in the number of its Manorial Grants. 
They totalled 20, which indicates how inviting this beautiful stretch of country 
along the Chesapeake must have been to settlers of sufficient wealth and influence 
to secure such grants of land, often comprising thousands of acres. Here many 
titled and aristocratic friends and relatives of the Lords Proprietary laid out their 
huge tobacco plantations, built their stately homes. It is interesting to note that 
the interior of one of these mansions, Eltonhead, built on land granted to Edward 
Eltonhead in 1651, has been in large part removed to a place in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Calvert County was and is a cultured and aristocratic com- 
munity, still retaining in its people a courtliness of manner, a hospitality which 
has disappeared in parts of the State more given to industrial pursuits. 


The county seat, Prince Frederick, is a typical Southern Maryland town, simple, 
charming, and like the county as a whole intensely proud of its historic land- 
marks, its ancient homes and places of worship, its famous men. There are brick 
churches in Calvert that were established a full century before the Revolution. 
Two Governors of the State, Thomas Johnson, who served as chief executive dur- 
ing that great struggle for Independence, and Joseph Kent, were natives of the 
county, as was one of the nation’s great jurists, Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, 
author of the “Dred Scott” decision, and a brother-in-law of Francis Scott Key. 
The house in which Judge Taney was born may still be seen near the site of Cal- 
vert Town, seat of the county government until its destruction by the British 
during the War of 1812; he later moved to Frederick. Another Calvert County 
notable was the Rev. Mason (“Parson”) Weems, who gave to posterity the story 
of George Washington and his little hatchet. Residents of Calvert, during the 
occupation of the Chesapeake by the British in 1814, saw fierce fighting about 
the mouth of the Patuxent and neighboring waters between Commodore “Josh” 
Barney’s small flotilla and Admiral Cockburn’s fleet, until the gallant Commodore 
was finally forced to retire up the river, burn his barges and hasten to the defense 
cf Washington. Here too, at the mouth of the Patuxent, lies Solomon’s Island, 
long famous as a fishing and shipbuilding center as well as the place where oyster 
culture on the Chesapeake began. Beyond Solomon’s, inside Drum Point, is one 
of the largest deep-water harbors in America, used by the Government for testing 
the great floating drydock “Dewey” before dispatching it on its long journey to 
Manila in the Philippines. 


Calvert’s splendid waterfront, pleasant climate and traditionally fine cooking 
make it a natural summer playground for residents of Washington and other 
nearby points. Visitors to the county will find many things to interest them, 
from both a historic and more material standpoints. 
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Prince George’s County, across the Patuxent to the west, records 30 Manor 
Grants, ranking next in this respect to St. Mary’s. Life there follows much the 
same pattern as in Calvert and the other Southern Maryland counties. Its people 
live an industrious, yet pleasant and easy-going life, in which there are other 
standards than money. Agriculture, the growing of tobacco, is the principal 
industry, carried on by a large negro population. In that part of the county 
adjoining the District of Columbia there is extensive truck and dairy farming, to 
supply the Washington markets. Prince George’s, as originally established, in- 
cluded the District, and extended westward to the mountains. 

There is considerable manufacturing in this section of the county, with cotton 
duck mills at Laurel, and in earlier days a large quantity of iron was produced 
by the Patuxent Furnace & Forge Company. Treatment of ores to produce pig- 
ments still goes on, at Muirkirk, and other industries have been developed at 
Hyattsville. Wheat and corn are extensively grown, but in its output of tobacco 
Prince George’s leads all the other southern counties. 

During the War of 1812, as we have previously seen, the residents of Prince 
George’s experienced the unpleasant novelty of a foreign invasion. British troops, 
which had landed at Benedict in Charles County, further down the Patuxent, 
marched northward along the river, and turning westward defeated the American 
forces at Bladensburg and burned Washington. It was while on their way back 
to their ships that poor Dr. Beanes was made a prisoner, at Upper Marlboro, 
and so, without knowing it, provided Frances Scott Key with the opportunity 
and inspiration to write our national anthem. 

Prince George’s, like all the counties of Southern Maryland, has many historical 
old homes and churches. One time-honored place of worship, St. Paul’s, at Baden, 
in the lower part of the county near Cedarville, is said to be still using a marble 
font presented to the Parish by Queen Anne to adorn an earlier structure. As 
has been said before, Governor Lionel Copley, when he took over the Province for 
the Crown in 1691, and later, Governor Nicholson, established the Church of 
England by law, and during the years immediately following, a large number of 
parishes were set up and churches built throughout the State. It is for this reason 
that we find so many of these ancient structures in the older counties all bearing 
approximately the same date. 

The freemen of Prince George’s, like those of most other parts of Maryland, 
strongly favored the cause of Independence, and so declared themselves in a 
proclamation issued at Upper Marlboro, the county seat, in 1775. General 
Otho Williams, whose valiant services during the Revolution have already been 
recorded, was a native of Prince George’s, as was Gabriel Duvall, Comptroller of 
the Currency under Thomas Jefferson who later became a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. John Carroll, son of Daniel Carroll, and a cousin of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was born near Upper Marlboro; he later became 
Archbishop Carroll, and a leading figure in America of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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In the matter of supplying Maryland with governors, Prince George’s rivals 
Dorchester, across the Bay. The list includes Samuel Ogle, Benjamin Tasker (as 
President of the Council), Benjamin Ogle, Thomas Sim Lee, Thomas Bladen, 
Robert Bowie, Thomas G. Pratt and Oden Bowie. To that early patron of racing, 
Samuel Ogle, the State owes much of its interest and success in the breeding 
and matching of blooded horses, so notable a feature of Maryland life since 
Colonial days. Two of the State’s principal racing tracks, those at Laurel and 
Bowie, are located in Prince George’s County, the latter perpetuating the keen 
interest of another of Maryland’s chief executives, Governor Oden Bowie, in the 
breeding and racing of fine horseflesh. 

Among Prince George’s many interesting old homes is Montpelier, near Laurel, 
built by Thomas Snowden. Washington was frequently entertained beneath its 
hospitable roof. Fairview, near Collington, a brick mansion of the Colonial period, 
was built by Baruch Duckett, and passed through marriage to the Bowie family, 
who still occupy it. Governor Bowie lived and died there, and his body lies in the 
family burying ground. 

Like the other counties of Southern Maryland, Prince George’s was settled by 
men and women of cultivation and refinement, to whom education was a matter 
of importance. As early as 1745 the Rev. Dr. Eversfield, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, established and maintained for many years a private school at which 
pupils received board, and instruction in Latin and Greek, for some twelve pounds 
yearly. Now, at College Park in Prince George’s we find the Maryland State 
College of Agriculture, a part of the present University of Maryland. 

Charles County, southwest of Prince George’s, was settled by colonists moving 
westward from St. Mary’s along the Potomac, just as others had pushed north- 
ward up the Bay and the Patuxent River. By 1658 the present county was formally 
established, extending around the huge bend in the Potomac River and northward 
almost to Alexandria. This extensive waterfront, increased by numerous creeks 
and streams, provided its settlers with unusual resources in the way of sea food 
and wild fowl. The soil of the county is especially well adapted to the growing 
of tobacco, a fact reflected in the name of Port Tobacco, its first county seat. 
The present seat of county government is La Plata, a small but busy and active 
town. 

The timber resources of Charles County are large, due in part to the abandon- 
ment, after the Civil War, of many great tobacco plantations, there no longer 
being slaves to work them. The reforestation of these considerable areas has 
added greatly to the county’s assets, since a high percentage of this new growth 
of timber is valuable hardwood. 

As elsewhere throughout Southern Maryland, we find in Charles County a 
lively interest in the breeding of fine horses, along with men who know how to 
ride them. The ancient tilting tournaments which have survived throughout 
Maryland since Colonial days still form a popular sport, and one need only watch 
a joust of this kind in Charles County to realize what skillful horsemanship means. 
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In racing, in fox hunting, the people of the county have always taken a prominent 
part, as well as in providing the State with distinguished men. High among them 
stands General William Smallwood, whose signal services during the Revolution 
have been heretofore recorded; he was to become one of Maryland’s great gov- 
ernors. His homesite and grave near Mason Springs have been suitably honored 
by the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Another Governor of Maryland, during early Colonial days, William Stone, 
although born in England, continued to reside in Charles County at Point Manor, 
after his defeat by the Puritan forces on the Severn and his retirement from 
office. Thomas Stone, brilliant lawyer, patriot, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence made his home near Port Tobacco, the central part built in 1742, 
still stands, although the original paneling of the drawing room has been re- 
moved to the Baltimore Museum of Art and replaced by copies. John Hoskins 
Stone, after serving with distinction during the Revolution, became Governor in 
1794, and Robert Hanson Harrison served Washington as military secretary. 
Another of Charles County’s distinguished men, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, a 
signer of the Constitution, made his home near Port Tobacco. It was through this 
section that John Wilkes Booth fled after his attack on President Lincoln, to the 
bitter injury of Dr. Samuel Mudd. 

Education, as elsewhere in Maryland, occupied the attention of the people of 
Charles County at an early date. In 1774 the free schools of Charles, Prince 
George’s and St. Mary’s Counties (and later, Calvert) joined funds to erect an 
academy at the “Coole Springs” in St. Mary’s County, near the border of 
Charles. This became Charlotte Hall, which opened in 1797 and during its ex- 
istence of almost a century and a half has given many distinguished graduates to 
the State. It is located in St. Mary’s County, near the border of Charles, but all 
the peope of Southern Maryland take just pride in it. The institution is now 
operated as a military school. . 

Because of its nearness to Washington, Charles County provides a natural 
summer resort for persons living in the national capital. The government main- 
tains a proving ground for naval ordnance on the Potomac at Indian Head. 

Anne Arundel County, fifth and last of the Southern Maryland group, stretches 
northward along the Bay shore to the outskirts of Baltimore. Its proximity to 
the State’s largest city has turned the upper part of Anne Arundel into a huge 
fruit and vegetable garden, pouring an endless stream of produce into the Balti- 
more markets. There are also extensive manufacturing interests in this northern 
section of the county, where the busy industrial life of the city has overflowed its 
border lines. In the southern part of Anne Arundel, tobacco, corn, wheat, fruits, 
vegetables and a variety of other agricultural products are grown. There is much 
valuable timberland, and a large oyster and sea food business, mostly centered at 
Annapolis. 

The history of Anne Arundel, and especially of Annapolis, was so closely knit 
with that of the State itself during earlier times, that much of it has already been 
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told. Curiously enough, the number of Manor Grants made throughout the county 
totalled only six. This doubtless arose from the fact that the removal of the 
State capital from St. Mary’s City to Annapolis in 1694, following the appointment 
of a Royal Governor, was bitterly resented by the Lords Baltimore, and it is 
interesting to note that of the six Manors above mentioned, only one was made 
after the removal of the capital took place. 

From the outset, Anne Arundel differed in the nature of its population from 
the counties further south and west. Although it contained many Catholics, 
Governor Copley and his successor Governor Nicholson, made Annapolis the 
center of the Anglican Church. Yet the first settlers on the Severn were Puritans, 
its bitter opponents. Many Quakers came into the county, because of the 
religious toleration Maryland afforded. No doubt the county profited from this 
conflict of religious and political ideas, this clash of different beliefs, for Annapolis, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century became the most cultured and 
elegant city in America. 

The story of these years has already been told in earlier chapters. The historic 
mansions on the Severn, the fame of such men as Charles Carroll of Carrollton or 
Johns Hopkins require no added mention here, nor need we recite again the story 
of such exploits as the Peggy Stewart’s burning. King William’s Free School, St. 
John’s College, the Naval Academy . . . these belong to the State, the nation. 
Great men from other counties, such as Samuel Chase, William Paca, the 
Lloyds, made Annapolis their home. Here, where so much of the State’s history 
was made, we find the traditional heart of Maryland. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE CENTRAL GOUNTIES 


ARS FIVE COUNTIES which make up the central portion of the State 
are in the main younger, less bound by tradition than those lying to the south 
and east. Baltimore County, the oldest of the group, was erected in 1659, and thus 
antedates by over a century its nearest rival among the five, Harford, established 
as a county in 1773. Montgomery followed, in 1776, Carroll, in 1836, and 
Howard in 1851. 

The dates of their erection as counties, however, do not mean that these sec- 
tions had not already been settled. In many cases they formed parts of older 
counties, later broken up. Thus we find throughout all this region many great 
manor estates, prosperous communities, in existence long before the establishment 
of the present county lines. 

Owing to the nearness of these counties to the great port of Baltimore, they 
received, during the century following the Revolutionary War a considerable 
percentage of foreign immigration, not only from the various parts of the British 
Isles, but from the Continent of Europe. Other settlers came in from neighbor- 
ing states, particularly from the so-called Dutch section of Pennsylvania. Many 
of these newcomers made their way westward, but a certain proportion remained, 
both in Baltimore and in the surrounding counties. This influx of new racial 
stocks, new blood, somewhat changed the character of life in the central portion 
of the State, brought less respect for tradition, more interest in newer activities, 
more business enterprise. Great plantations with their thousands of slaves gave 
way to small, individual farms. Life as a whole became more democratic. 

Harford County, northermost of the five in this group, was named for Henry 
Harford, last (but illegitimate) claimant to the estate of Lord Baltimore. Har- 
ford, at the head of Chesapeake Bay, was originally a part of Baltimore County, 
but became separated through an Act of the General Assembly passed in 1773. 
Its first county seat, Harford Town, now called Bush, gave way, in 1782, to 
Bel Air. 

Like Cecil, its neighbor on the Eastern Shore, Harford County has both 
wide, fertile fields, and highlands containing superior grades of granite, marble, 
limestone and slate. Its considerable frontage on the Chesapeake supplies fishing 
grounds of extreme value, and its ducking shores along the Susquehanna are well 
known to every sportsman. The soil of most of the county, unusually rich, gives 
Harford some of the finest farming land in the State, and its packing and canning 
industry is highly important. Dairy farms abound, noted for the high quality of 
their products; in fact the Maryland Dairyman’s Association had its origin here. 

There are extensive Government activities within the county, covering an area 
of many thousands of acres; among them are the Ordnance Proving Grounds, at 
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Aberdeen (35,000 acres), the Edgewood Arsenal and Fort Hoyle. The great 
Conowingo Dam, across the Susquehanna, is one of the largest hydro-electric 
power developments in America. 


In spite of the fact that Harford did not become a separate county until 
comparatively late, its history goes back to Colonial times. Joppa, on the Gun- 
powder River, then called Joppa Town, was the seat of Baltimore County from 
1712 to 1768, and was long a “port of trade,” sending out large quantities of 
tobacco. William Paca, signer of the Declaration of Independence and one of 
Maryland’s great Governors, was born at Chilberry Hall, within the present 
limits of Harford County; his home, Rose Hill, near Abingdon, still stands, 
he built Carvel Hall, at Annapolis, and also spent much time in Queen Anne’s, 
where he married one of the Lloyds. Harford also gave the State another Gov- 
ernor, Augustus Bradford, who held office in Civil War days, and whose home 
on the outskirts of Baltimore was burned by Confederate forces under General 
Bradley T. Johnson. Four of Baltimore’s mayors came from Harford County, 
among them James H. Preston, and the present mayor, Howard W. Jackson. 


Among Harford’s historic landmarks is the tavern still standing at Bush, for- 
merly Harford Town, on the old Post Road to Philadelphia, where many notable 
travellers, incuding Washington himself, were in the habit of spending the night 
on their way to and from the north. Legend says that under its hospitable roof 
Thomas Jefferson wrote out his first draft of the Declaration of Independence. 


Mention has been made, in an earlier chapter, of the heroic defense of Havre 
de Grace against Admiral Cockburn’s raiders during the War of 1812. Both 
Commodore John Rodgers, of Revolutionary fame, and Admiral John Rodgers, 
distinguished Federal naval officer during the Civil War, were natives of Harford 
County, as are General Milton A. Reckord, and Senator Millard E. Tydings. 
The home of the Booth family, Tudor Hall, still stands near Aberdeen. 

Horse racing, fox hunting, yachting, duck shooting, all are favorite Harford 
County sports. 


Baltimore County, largest in population of any in the State, takes its name, 
of course, from the Barons Baltimore. Rolling, well-wooded hills and pleasant 
streams make it a land of rare charm. The Worthington and Green Spring 
Valleys, dotted with splendid homes, are unsurpassed anywhere in America for 
natural beauty and find their counterparts only in certain rural sections of 
England. » 

After the erection of Harford County, the city of Baltimore served as the seat 
of government for Baltimore County, but in 1854, following the separation of 
the two, Towson, or as it was called in those days, Towsontown, became the 
county seat. It lies at the edge of a rich and prosperous farming section, and 
the annual Fair at Timonium, nearby, attracts huge crowds, both from the sur- 
rounding countryside, and from Baltimore. Towson, according to some authorities, 
takes its name from that of General Nathan Towson, whose services during the 
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War of 1812 have already been noted. Others claim that the town was so called 
after Ezekiel Towson, a local innkeeper. 

In additon to its prosperous truck, dairy and general farms, Baltimore County 
produces marble, granite and other building materials, including large quantities 
of brick, clay, iron, silver, copper, chrome and even gold have been mined within 
its borders. The raising of fine livestock, including thoroughbred horses, has al- 
ways interested its farmers, and racing has been popular since Colonial days, 
when meets were held as early as 1749, at Joppa Town. Now the great track at 
Pimlico draws huge spring and fall crowds, as does the amateur steeplechase 
racing in the Valleys, where gentlemen riders compete for the Maryland Hunt 
Cup and other trophies. 

Nineteen Manor Grants are recorded in Baltimore County. The largest of 
these, Doughoregan Manor, of 10,000 acres, was made to Charles Carroll, grand- 
father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, in 1707. The splendid mansion built 
there, now in Howard County, is one of the show places of Maryland. The 
private chapel was added to the house by the great signer of the Declaration of 
Independence himself. 

Owing to its large and rapidly increasing industrial activities, Baltimore is the 
richest county in the State. Many new and important enterprises have sprung up 
throughout the area bordering the city, such as the huge plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, close to the historic battlefield of North Point, and the im- 
mense aircraft factory of the Glen L. Martin Company on Middle River, one of 
the largest in the world. These and many other projects have greatly increased 
both the wealth and population of the county. Its history, and that of its famous 
men, are to a large extent included in the history of Baltimore. 

Carroll County, erected in 1836, originally formed part of both Baltimore and 
Frederick Counties. It was named in honor of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who 
died four years earlier. Although essentially an agricultural region, Carroll has 
excellent water power, utilized to operate cotton duck, woolen and flouring mills 
and other industrial enterprises. 

Carroll’s broad acres produce wheat, corn, hay, fruits and vegetables, great 
crops of potatoes and some tobacco. In the hills of Parr’s Ridge, which crosses the 
county in a generally southwesterly direction from the Pennsylvania line are val- 
uable deposits of iron and copper, along with granite, marble, limestone and 
shale, the latter two used in the production of both lime and cement. The large 
cement plant at Union Bridge has been in cperation for over thirty years and 
employs several hundred workers. Here, between the county seat, Westminster, 
and Frederick, in the county adjoining, a weekly delivery of mails by men on 
horseback was inaugurated as far back as 1823, and thus became the forerunner 
of our present rural delivery system, first put into operation by the United States 
Government in Carroll County in 1899. 

The name Carroll is particularly appropriate to this county, since large tracts of 


land were patented there, by both James Carroll and Dr. Charles Carroll as 
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early as 1727, when the territory in question formed part of Frederick County. 
The first settlers were English and Scotch-Irish, but later many German immi- 
grants made their homes throughout this section, and along with others from 
Pennsylvania established small, well-run farms. Carroll County is noted, today, 
for its poultry and dairy products. 

Westminster, the county seat, was founded in the year 1764, on a tract of land 
comprising some 170 acres known as “White’s Level,” and granted to John White 
in 1733. It is a beautiful old town, located in a valley at the headwaters of the 
North Branch of the Patapsco River, near its junction with Pipe’s Creek. It 
was incorporated as a city in 1850, and is the home of Western Maryland College, 
a Methodist institution known far and wide for both its excellent curriculum and 
its success at football. In this neighborhood Robert Strawbridge first preached 
Methodism in America. In addition Westminster has important canning, textile 
and milling industries. The Shriver mill, built in 1796 to replace an even older 
structure, has been operated continuously ever since by members of the Shriver 
family. At Linwood the first reaping machine was invented. 

Carroll County saw fighting, during the Civil War, when Confederate cavalry 
under the command of General J. E. B. Stuart operated through this section. 
Within its present borders, at Terra Rubra (then, however, in Frederick County) 
Francis Scott Key was born, in 1779. Carroll, in addition to Western Maryland 
College, is also the home of Blue Ridge College, located at New Windsor. Sykes- 
ville, built on land purchased by John Sykes, of Baltimore, in 1825, is charmingly 
situated on the West Branch of the Patapsco. Nearby, William Patterson, wealthy 
Baltimore merchant and father of “Betsy” Patterson, had a large plantation; its 
name, “Springfield” has since become that of the present State Hospital for the 
Insane, built on a part of Mr. Patterson’s 2,500 acres. 

Howard County, erected in 1851, takes its name from John Eager Howard, 
Maryland’s great Revolutionary hero and one of its most able governors. The 
county, although small in area, is rich in its farms, its forests, and its mineral 
resources. The marble, granite and other building stones of Howard County are 
known throughout the State and beyond for their superior quality. 

In early days, before the Ellicott brothers came from Pennsylvania to build 
their flouring mill, Howard County farmers grew great quantities of tobacco, 
but after Charles Carroll and other nearby planters were convinced that their 
lands would produce wheat, the fame of the Patapsco flour, ground at Ellicott’s 
Mills, became nation-wide, and even extended to Europe. 

Ellicott City, as the county seat is now called, lies on the upper Patapsco among 
hills so steep that from one street it is possible to look down upon the roofs of 
houses located on another. Here, as has previously been recorded, still stands the 
small station at which travellers from Baltimore disembarked when the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad inaugurated the first passenger service by rail in America. 
Houses, and a store, built by the Ellicotts between 1772 and 1790 still exist, 
along with other ancient structures, but the original mill was swept away by a 
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flood shortly after the Civil War. The Friends Meeting House, built in 1798, is 
another of Ellicott City’s venerable relics. The town also boasts the largest dough- 
nut factory in the country; it was partly destroyed by fire in May, 1941. The 
Ellicott City Times is one of the oldest newspapers in the State. 

In addition to its productive farm lands, its extensive lumber interests, Howard 
County quarries provide large quantities of marble and granite, and its iron 
ores have been smelted for 150 years. Caleb Dorsey operated a foundry near 
Elkridge Landing, on the Patapsco, with such profit that he was able to build a 
handsome brick home there in 1738, known as “Belmont.” Owing to the fact 
that the Patapsco River was in those days a deep and navigable stream, Elkridge 
Landing became a “port of trade” and vessels not only loaded tobacco and later, 
flour, there, but quantities of cannon and other products of the forge, to supply 
Washington’s army during the Revolution. The people of Howard County have 
always been intensely patriotic, taking as their motto, “Liberty and Independence, 
or Death in the pursuit of it.” 

George Howard, a son of Governor John Eager Howard, also served Maryland 
as Governor. Another chief executive of the State, Thomas W. Ligon, although 
born in Virginia, married into the Dorsey family and made his home near Ellicott 
City. Governor Edwin Warfield was sent to Annapolis in 1904, and Governor 
John Lee Carroll, a great-grandson of the Signer, although born in Baltimore, 
made his home on the family estate, Doughoregan Manor, near Ellicott City. 

Howard County is especially noted for its fine cattle and other livestock. The 
cotton mills at Savage are an important industry. In education it has taken a 
prominent part. One of its earliest seats of learning, St. Charles College, a 
Catholic institution near Doughoregan Manor, was built with funds supplied by 
the Signer; after being destroyed by fire it was moved to Catonsville, in Baltimore 
County. Rock Hill College, at Ellicott City, another Catholic institution, was 
burned, in 1922. The Patapsco Female Institute, authorized by the legislature 
as a school for girls in 1834, has long passed its century mark. The county school 
system maintains the high standard set by those throughout the State. 

Fox hunting, popular throughout Maryland from early Colonial days, has long 
been a favorite Howard County sport. The Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club holds 
its meets in this section, sometimes gathering at Doughoregan Manor, scene of 
many similar gatherings in the past. In racing, both amateur and professional, 
Howard, like Baltimore County, maintains a keen and lively interest. 

Montgomery County, lying to the southwest of Howard, was erected in 1776, 
and named in honor of Major General Richard Montgomery, who lost his life so 
gallantly at Quebec. It is separated from Howard County by the headwaters of 
the Patuxent River. Like neighboring counties in this section, Montgomery is 
chiefly agricultural, with extensive granite and other quarries in the way of min- 
eral wealth. Much tobacco was grown, in earlier days, but now the farmers of 
Montgomery County have also turned to cereals, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables for the nearby Washington markets, livestock, poultry and hay. Its 
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long southern border, upon the Potomac, provides excellent fishing, and hunting 
grounds for duck and other wild fowl. The Great Falls of the Potomac, with 
the surrounding park, presents a scene of amazing beauty; it is said that here is 
the largest undeveloped source of waterpower in America. 

Rockville, where the county seat has been located since the establishment of the 
county, was originally called Montgomery Court House, but since there was then, 
in 1776, no other suitable building, court was held for a time at the Hungerford 
Tavern, a venerable hostelry still in existence. 

Montgomery suffered from raids by Confederate cavalry during the Civil War, 
and during all the country’s wars is known to have supplied an unusually large 
number of troops for the “Maryland Line.” Many important men in the life of 
both the State and the nation came from Montgomery, including a cabinet officer 
and members of both Houses of Congress. Philip E. Thomas, first president and 
one of the chief organizers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was a native of this 
county; without him the road would probably not have been built. 

As we have seen, Prince George’s County originally included Frederick, and 
Frederick included Montgomery. Some of her territory, along with the beautiful 
old city of Georgetown, passed to the District of Columbia when Maryland, in 
1791, ceded the site for a national capital to the Government. General Braddock, 
when he marched westward with young George Washington to his defeat and 
death near Fort Duquesne, camped within the limits of the city of Rockville. One 
of the early Anglican parishes of Montgomery, Prince George’s Parish, was 
established in 1726, when this territory was still included in Prince George’s County; 
it has two churches, one in Rockville, the other at Gaithersburg. 

Montgomery has especially fine schools. The Rockville Academy was founded 
in 1809, and a Catholic seminary for young men had been established there earlier. 
The Brookville Academy dates from 1814. The Montgomery County General 
Hospital, located near Olney on the road to Sandy Springs is a complete and 
splendidly run institution. At Clifton is the old house built by Richard Thomas, 
the central part of which was completed in 1742. Mount Radnor, nearby, was 
the birthplace of Philip E. Thomas, above referred to. Quakers settled in Mont- 
gomery at an early date, many of them around Sandy Springs. 

The nearness of the lower part of the county to Washington, has made it a 
natural playground for citizens of the capital; there are numerous golf and other 
clubs in this section, such as the Chevy Chase Country Club near Bethesda, where 
lawmakers and other prominent figures in Washington life are frequently to 
be seen. Fishing, bathing, yachting on the Potomac, are among Montgomery’s 
popular sports; as elsewhere in Maryland there is keen interest in fine horses, and 
in racing. In recent years there has been here and in many other counties of the 
State a tremendous increase in the breeding and raising and fattening of beet 
cattle. 


CHAD TEREX? 
WESTERN MARYLAND 


ale FOUR COUNTIES that make up Western Maryland are Fred- 
erick, Washington, Allegany and Garrett. They extend from Carroll County 
to the West Virgina line, a distance of some 125 miles. 


Frederick County, founded in 1748, is by far the oldest of the four, and the 
second largest county in the State. Most authorities agree that it takes its name 
from Frederick Calvert, sixth and last of the Barons Baltimore, although there 
is some evidence in favor of Frederick, son of King George II, who was then 


Prince of Wales. 


Its county seat, originally called Frederick Town, was laid out in 1745, three 
years before the county was established. At that time the mountains to the 
west were still filled with roving bands of Indians, a constant threat to the small 
settlements already made there. 


Only three Manor Grants are recorded for Frederick County, although it is 
known that the Carrolls purchased and held large tracts of land there. The early 
settlers came in large part from Southern Maryland, but soon the road running 
westward from Baltimore began to bring in the first of a mounting flood of emi- 
grants from Europe. A large proportion of these were Germans, and to their 
thrift and industry this section of the State owes much. A considerable number of 
Hessian troops, captured during the Revolution, also decided to settle throughout 
this region, rather than return to their homes in Europe. 


Frederick County, while primarily agricultural, with more farms (3,500) than 
any other county in the State, also has both extensive timber interests and valuable 
mineral deposits, including iron and copper. In the year 1768 a tract of 100 acres 
of land on Catoctin Mountain was granted, for the purpose of developing the 
iron ore deposits there. This grant was made to Launcelot Jacquess, a French 
Huguenot, and Thomas Johnson, who, as we have previously seen, was a native 
of Calvert County, and Governor of Maryland during the Revolution. Here the 
ancient furnaces of the Catoctin Company may still be seen; they turned out much 
iron, in the form of cannon and round shot, for the Continental Army, and are said 
to have supplied the armor for the turret of Ericsson’s Monitor. 


As early as 1725, Benjamin Tasker, later President of the Council at An- 
napolis and Acting Governor of the Province, patented a tract of 30,000 acres of 
land in Frederick (then part of Prince George’s) County, which was called 
“Tasker’s Chance” and in 1744, Daniel Dulany, the elder, together with his 
brother Patrick, bought a portion of this tract and laid out thereon the 
beginnings of Frederick Town. German-American settlers from Pennsylvania 
were brought in, as well as others from abroad, and the town soon prospered. 
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John Thomas Schley, ancestor of Rear Admiral Schley, of Spanish War fame, 
is said to have built the first house in Frederick; he taught school there. 

Frederick is a very wide-awake and prosperous city, modern in every respect, 
yet preserving its historic traditions. There are many points of interest, among 
them the impressive monument to Francis Scott Key, in Mount Olivet Cemetery. 
Although his birthplace, Terra Rubra, is now in Carroll County, Frederick justly 
claims the author of the Star Spangled Banner as one of its native sons. Key 
practiced law at Frederick, in association with Roger B. Taney, who married his 
sister and later became a national figure as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The home of the great jurist at Frederick, with many of his personal belongings, 
is carefully preserved. 

In Mount Olivet Cemetery also lies the body of Governor Johnson, and his 
home, Rose Hill, may still be seen on the outskirts of the town. There is also in 
the cemetery a monument to the many soldiers from Frederick who died at South 
Mountain, at Antietam, and on the Monocacy while fighting for the Confederate 
cause. The city was twice occupied by Southern forces during the Civil War, 
once by the armies of Lee and Jackson, before the Battle of South Mountain, 
and again by General Early, who forced the citizens to pay an indemnity of 
$200,000 in compensation for property destroyed by the Union forces in Vir- 
ginia. It was during the first occupation that Barbara Fritchie was supposed, 
according to Whittier’s famous poem, to have defied the Confederate “hordes,” 
but the incident is of doubtful authenticity. 

The people of Frederick County have always been upholders of liberty; the 
defiance, by their courts, of the obnoxious Stamp Act has earlier been recorded. 
Riflemen from the county marched all the way to New England to help the 
“embattled farmers” there during the Revolution, and astonished the Yankees by 
their superb marksmanship. Frederick troops, during the War of 1812, rushed 
to the defense of Baltimore, and fought overseas along with those of Maryland 
generally during the World War. 

Both the city and county have splendid schools, among them Hood College 
for Women, the Maryland State School for the Deaf, and large Catholic Institu- 
tions at Emmitsburg and elsewhere. The State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis is 
beautifully located in the mountains near Sabillasville. There are important indus- 
trial interests at various points throughout the county, which has always been one 
of the most progressive in the State. Among its many and varied industries is the 
raising of goldfish. 

Washington County, erected in 1776, was originally part of Frederick County, 
and itself included both Allegheny and Garrett Counties, lying further to the 
west. It was named, of course, after the nation’s great Revolutionary leader, 
although at the time it was established he had not yet gained his later triumphant 
success. 

Like most of the counties of Maryland, Washington began as an agricultural 
community, and its farms continue to supply large crops of wheat, corn and 
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other cereals, potatoes, dairy products, wool, fruits, and honey. It also has exten- 
sive manufacturing, mining and lumber interests. 

Hagerstown, the county seat, lies on the banks of the Antietam River, and was 
founded by Jonathan Hager, as heretofore recorded. It was first called by him 
Elizabeth Town, in honor of his wife. Hager, a German immigrant of great 
courage and ability, settled here in 1737, when the country was practically a 
wilderness. The home he built, a log cabin, is said to have been provided with a 
stone-arched cellar, to which the womenfolk could retire for safety when Indians 
attacked. Other settlers joined Hager, and by 1762 the present city of Hagers- 
town had been laid out. The spirit and energy of the pioneers who wrested this 
region from the savages has been a characteristic of the community ever since. 
Hagerstown has not only all modern civic conveniences, including a Municipal 
Airport, but large and important industries, among them the plants of the Fair- 
child Aircraft Corporation, and the great Moller Organ Works, makers of pipe 
organs, and one of the largest plants of its kind in the world. Here also is 
located the Gruber Almanac Company, publishers of the famous Hagers-Town 
Town and Country Almanack. This unique publication, first issued in 1797, 
has appeared continuously ever since, over a period of almost a century and a 
half. Hagerstown is also the home of the Washington County Free Library, 
one of the oldest county libraries in the United States. William T. Hamilton, 
one of its best-known citizens, became Governor of Maryland in 1879, after long 
and able service in both Houses of Congress. 

Early life in the western part of Maryland was always more rugged and indi- 
vidual than in the Tidewater regions of the State. There were fewer great planta- 
tions, fewer slaves, although there can still be seen in Hagerstown an old stone 
slave-block of former days. The people of the county, representing not only 
English, Scotch and Irish, but other European stocks, had few traditional ties with 
the South and for the most part opposed secession. During the Civil War the 
Confederate General Early forced the citizens of Hagerstown to furnish his 
ragged troops with fresh clothing and pay an indemnity of $20,000, claiming, 
as at Frederick, that it was to cover damages inflicted by the Federal forces south 
of the Potomac. 

One of Hagerstown’s relics is Zion Reformed Church, built of wood in 1774, 
but later reconstructed of limestone. In its graveyard lie some of the city’s 
historic figures, among them Jonathan Hager himself, said to have been killed 
in his sawmill while preparing timbers for the church. Hagerstown is justly 
proud of both its Symphony Orchestra and its Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, which in addition to a valuable collection of painting and sculpture 
does extensive educational work. Among many points of interest throughout 
the county are the battlefield of Antietam, near Sharpsburg, the forges of the 
old Antietam Iron Works, where the machinery for James Rumsey’s first steam- 
boat was made, and Fort Frederick, near Clearspring, with ramparts built during 
the French and Indian wars still standing. Williamsport, on the Potomac, was 
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laid out by General Otho Williams, whose Revolutionary services have been pre- 
viously mentioned. He was a native of Prince George’s County, but made his 
home here. The Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, well known to all sportsmen, 
is located at Hancock, in the Blue Ridge section; it has a reservation of 5,000 
acres. 

Allegany County, west of Washington, was erected in 1789, and takes its 
name from an Indian word meaning “Beautiful Stream.” It is separated from 
West Virginia by the Potomac River. Owing in part to its extensive coal mining 
industry, Allegany is one of the most populous counties in the State. 

In addition to the immense deposits of high-grade bituminous coal throughout 
the George’s Creek Basin, the county contains iron ore, building stone, cement 
rock, fire-clay and other valuable mineral resources. Rich valleys, and the low- 
lands bordering the Potomac and its tributaries provide the county with fertile 
farms for the growing of cereals, vegetables and fruits, but in addition Allegany 
is a great industrial and manufacturing center, with huge sums of money invested 
not only in mining but in the manufacture of tin plate, cement, flour, machinery, 
glass, lumber, textiles, automobile tires, leather and a wide variety of other 
products. Cumberland, the county seat is, next to Baltimore, the largest city 
in Maryland. 

It lies in a valley of the Potomac where that river forms a loop almost enclos- 
ing a bit of West Virginia territory known as Ridgley. Cumberland was originally 
a trading post established by the Ohio Company, a concern formed by English 
and Virginia interests to exploit vast tracts of land along the Ohio. It was the 
activities of this company that aroused the enmity of the French, and finally 
brought about the defeat and death of General Braddock in the vicinity of the 
present city of Pittsburgh. The trading post on the Potomac was named Fort 
Cumberland after the Duke of Cumberland, one of the sons of King George II, 
and here the city of Cumberland was presently built. 

In 1756, after Braddock’s defeat, young George Washington, then become 
a colonel, was placed in command of Fort Cumberland, and proceeded to strengthen 
it. During this period he conceived the idea of promoting travel westward by 
opening the headwaters of the Potomac River to navigation, and, as we have 
previously seen, later became president of the Potomac Company, which, after his 
death was reorganized as the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

Cumberland, called at first Washington Town, was incorporated under its 
present name in 1787, and in 1789, when Allegany County was erected, became its 
county seat. 

Progress on the great National Turnpike, passing through Cumberland, con- 
tinued apace. Begun in 1807, it reached the Ohio River at Wheeling by 1818, 
and the stream of immigrants in their covered wagons that passed over the road 
bound for the west had a profound effect upon Cumberland’s fortunes. The com- 
pletion of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to the city in 1842 turned Cumberland 
into a veritable hive of industry and trade. Coal shipments rose to huge propotr- 
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tions; by 1872 they had reached 2,000,000 tons. The great shops of the Baltimore 
& Ohio located there added to the city’s prosperity. In later years a nationally 
known tire company, and one of the largest artificial silk mills in the country 
have increased Cumberland’s wealth and population, and numerous smaller indus- 
tries have helped to swell the total. 

Destructive floods from time to time have swept away most of Cumberland’s 
relics of the past. The exact location of the old Fort is not known, but the parade 
ground, which was outside the actual stockade, is now the city’s imposing Pros- 
pect Square. Its oldest Protestant Episcopal Church, Emmanuel, was built in 1850, 
but the Parish itself is much older. The original Sts. Peter and Paul Catholic Church 
was begun in 1818, and the first Methodist congregation was organized by John 
Gephart in 1837. Cumberland has a monument to Thomas Cresap, whose 
sturdy fight against the encroachments of William Penn and his followers we 
have previously recorded. His three sons followed in his footsteps; one of them, 
Michael Cresap, took a heroic part in the Revolution. It is said that during the 
World War 44 of Thomas Cresap’s descendants were called to the colors. 

Allegany County is rich, generous, progressive. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association building at Cumberland cost half a million dollars. At Frostburg, 
a flourishing city of 6,000 population 17 miles west of Cumberland we find the 
second State Normal School. The County Fair Grounds, on the farm of Daniel 
Cresap near Cumberland, are said to be the most beautiful in America. Along 
with many other well-known men, Allegany County has given the State one of 
the ablest Congressmen ever to represent it in Washington, the Hon. David J. 
Lewis, now Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 

Garrett County, youngest in Maryland, is also the largest in area, and scenically 
the most beautiful. Originally a part of Allegany County, it was erected in 
1872, largely through the efforts of its namesake, John W. Garrett, at that time 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Lying among the foothills of the Alleghenies, its broad tablelands and wooded 
slopes provide threefold wealth in the form of mineral deposits, timber, and the 
products of the farm. Much of the county is still undeveloped, but other sections 
have long been popular summer resorts because of their salubrious climate. 

Although it did not become a county until 1872, Garrett had attracted the at- 
tention of pioneers from the East at a much earlier date. One of these, Meshach 
Browning, settled in this region as far back as 1781, and what is said to be the stone 
chimney of his cabin still stands, near the town of Accident. Browning, a famous 
hunter, left a volume of memoirs in which he describes the country round about as 
being “the summer camp of Indians,” abounding in “deer, bears, panthers, wolves, 
wildcats and foxes, and in all streams trout without numbers.” He killed up to 
2,000 deer, 300 to 400 bears, and scores of other wild animals; his favorite rifle 
is now in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. John Friend and his six sons 
settled on the site of Friendsville on the Youghiogheny in 1765, and Philip Hare 
set up a sawmill at a point near the present town of Grantsville in 1790. During 
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the century and a half since then the forests of Garrett County have been greatly 
depleted but they are still large, and by means of an especially efficient forest 
warden system are being carefully guarded. The sugar maple trees of this section 
produce a very considerable crop of maple syrup annually, equal in quality to 
that of Vermont. 


In addition to its lumber industry, Garrett County farms yield bountiful crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, hay, and a variety of fruits and vegetables, particularly potatoes, 
grown in the rich bottoms of former lakes and streams known as “glades,” where 
buffalo once grazed. 

Soft coal, mined in huge quantities, is one of Garrett’s chief sources of wealth. 
The miners, and indeed the inhabitants of the county generally, are of American 
stock; there are few foreign-born, and almost no Negroes. In addition to coal, 
Garrett possesses deposits of iron ore, fire-clay, building stone of various sorts and 
other mineral resources, and raises much live stock, including sheep. Its output 
of beef cattle exceeds that of any other county in the state. Both dairy and poultry 
farms are numerous and especially well run, their products in large part going to 
nearby markets in Pittsburgh. 


The county seat, Oakland, on the east branch of the Youghiogheny River was 
laid out in 1851, and incorporated by act of legislature in 1861. It is located 
on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at an altitude of nearly 3,000 
feet. Surveyors for the railroad, reaching here in 1848, named their camp Oakland 
because of a splendid growth of white oak trees that surrounded it. The city is 
modern in every respect, and its delightful location and invigorating climate have 
long made it a favorite resort among Baltimoreans. Deer Park, another summer 
resort, was built by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and during the Seventies 
attracted visitors from all over the East. 


Garrett County, with its deer and wild turkeys, its trout and bass, is a paradise 
for hunters and fishermen. At the Fish Hatchery maintained by State Conserva- 
tion Department on Bear Creek both brook and rainbow trout are raised for 
stocking the streams of the state. The artificial lake created by the hydro-electric 
development of the Youghiogheny River, known as Deep Creek Lake, is a mag- 
nificent body of water with over 65 miles of shore line, well stocked with trout. 
Set among the wooded slopes of the Allegheny Mountains, it is one of the beauty 
spots of Maryland. Garrett County, with its well-run hotels and excellent roads 
is annually attracting larger numbers of visitors. 


In this and the three preceding chapters, we have endeavored to survey briefly the 
histories, industries and chief points of interest, of the twenty-three counties which 
make up the Maryland Free State. Each might readily be the subject of an entire 
volume, as indeed many have been; limited space confines us here to bare outlines, 
from which a vast amount of interesting detail has been regretfully but unavoidably 
omitted. The writer hopes that this brief summary will serve to inspire Marylanders 
with a desire to learn more about their beautiful and historic state. 


CHAPTER XLI 


MARYLAND WRITERS. THE PRESS. MUSIC, THEATRE 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


Nts may justly claim the honor of having given to the nation 
and to the world America’s greatest literary figure, Edgar Allan Poe. By a twist of 
circumstances Poe was born in Boston, and did not set foot on the soil of his native 
state until he had reached the age of 20, but his people had lived in Baltimore since 
Colonial days. 

His grandfather, David Poe, fought in the Revolution and was a friend of both 
Washington and Lafayette. His father, also named David, after studying for the 
law, turned to a stage career, and it was while he and his wife, an actress of English 
descent, were completing a theatrical engagement in Boston that their son Edgar 
was born. Left penniless by the death of his parents, Poe was adopted by a wealthy 
tobacco merchant, John Allan, from whom he took his middle name. 

In Baltimore Edgar married his young cousin, Virginia Clemm, and began his 
brilliant but checkered career. It was while on a visit to the city in 1849, as we 
have seen in a previous chapter, that he met his untimely death. 

Poe’s profound and original genius, his mastery of both poetry and prose, brought 
him an international reputation equalled by that of no other American writer. In 
his fame the people of Maryland take just pride. 

Emphasis is laid on this fact because other literary figures of great ability, 
although they may have spent much of their time in Maryland, still cannot be 
claimed as Maryland writers, owing to the fact that they were natives of other 
states. A case in point is to be found in the career of that gifted and beloved 
genius, Sidney Lanier. Considered by many as the greatest poet of the South since 
Poe, Lanier, born in Macon, Georgia, served in the Confederate Army and was 
brought to Baltimore as a prisoner of war. During his later years spent in the 
city he not only held the position of first flute with the Peabody Orchestra but 
lectured on literature at the Johns Hopkins University. Much of his work, both 
poetry and prose, was done while in Baltimore; he was a writer of great ability, with 
an exquisite talent for lyrical expression, but he belongs, not to Maryland, but. to 
the State of Georgia. 

In F. Hopkinson Smith, however, we find another native writer of whom Mary- 
land may well be proud. A descendant of Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, he was born in Baltimore in the year 1838, and 
during his long and successful career achieved an international reputation as an 
author of both short stories and novels, and books of travel, which he illustrated 
himself. Two of his best known works are “Colonel Carter of Cartersville” and 
“Kennedy Square.” Few are familiar with his work today, yet as a portrayer of 


life in the Old South he was unexcelled. 
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During the early days of the Maryland Colony most literary works of impor- 
tance came from the pens of English writers but after the Revolution had converted 
the province into a free and independent state, poems, sketches and books by Mary- 
landers began to appear in ever-increasing numbers. 

One of the most successful authors of this period was Mason Locke Weems, 
familiarly known as “Parson” Weems, and hereinbefore mentioned as the originator 
of the famous “cherry tree” episode in the youthful career of the Father of His 
Country. Weems’ book, “The Life and Memorable Activities of George Wash- 
ington,” attained such wide popularity that he can justly be classed as the first 
Maryland writer to produce a “best seller.” 

During the Nineteenth Century other but less well-known figures appear on the 
literary stage; Edward C. Pinkney and his brother Frederick wrote poems praised by 
Poe; John H. Hewitt was a distinguished editor and poet; William Wirt wrote his 
life of Patrick Henry and a popular book called “The British Spy.” John L. 
Bozman produced his “History of Maryland” and John P. Kennedy, in addition 
to serving as president of the board of directors of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
found time to write not only humorous sketches but historical novels of considerable 
merit. Amelia Welby’s “Poems by Amelia” called forth Poe’s commendation, and 
works by a Negro poetess, Frances E. Watkins Harper, as well as the published 
speeches of Frederick Douglass, born as a slave on the Eastern Shore, did much to 
aid the Abolitionist cause. Richard Malcolm Johnston, author of many fine short 
stories, did much of his work in Baltimore but, like Sidney Lanier, was not a native 
Marylander. 

Mention should also be made of the work of William Hand Browne in compiling 
the “Archives of Maryland,” of the humorous writings of Max Adler (Charles 
Heber Clark) and of Eugene L. Didier, author of a life of Poe. Henry Calvert, a 
native of Prince George’s County, wrote many travel books, biographies and poems, 
while George Arthur (Gath) Townsend, author of “The Entailed Hat,” and Daniel 
Kirkwood, of Harford County, noted astronomer and writer on the heavenly bodies, 
attained well-deserved recognition in their chosen fields. 

The work of J. Thomas Scharf, historian and chronicler of early life and events 
in the Free State, is too well known to need more than passing mention here. Mr. 
Scharf died in 1898; meanwhile Matthew Page Andrews, although not by birth a 
Marylander, has contributed notably to an adequate presentation of the history of 
the State. Many Maryland writers have also done their part, among them William 
M. Marine, Letitia Stockett, with her inimitable “Baltimore: A Not Too Serious 
History,” Meredith Janvier, Swepson Earle, W. W. Goldsborough, George L. 
Radcliffe, William Cabeil Bruce, Alice Norris Parran, Elihu S. Riley, J. H. Latane’, 
Bernard C. Steiner, J. Montgomery Gambrill, Joseph L. Wheeler, and a host of 
others from either Baltimore or the various counties of the State. 

The Civil War period brought forth many single poems and martial songs of 
striking merit, but no great literary figures. In Lizette Woodworth Reese, however, 
Maryland has given the world a poet of real stature; her exquisite sonnets and 
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other poetical works have earned for Miss Reese a permanent niche in the America 
Hall of Fame. 

As the Twentieth Century opened, many new figures had begun to appear on 
the literary scene. Upton Sinclair, author of “The Jungle” and other similar 
exposees, Edward Lucas White, notable for his novels dealing with ancient Roman 
and Greek life, George Bronson Howard, playwright and author of “The Only 
Law,” Rida Johnson Young, librettist of such musical comedies as ‘“Maytime,” 
Sidney L. Nyburg, historian and novelist, Fulton Ousler, editor and writer of de- 
tective fiction, William B. Seabrook, Sophie Kerr, V. F. Calverton, James W. 
Cain, Dashiell Hammett, author of “The Thin Man,” and many others, including 
that brilliant satirist and most widely-known of contemporary Maryland writers, 
Henry L. Mencken. Rivalling his popularity, although along somewhat different 
lines, came the work of Baltimore-born Emily Post, distinguished writer on etiquette. 
Other names familiar to the public include those of Elmer Greenfelder, playwright; 
Holmes Alexander, Dr. Wardlaw Miles, Frederick P. Stieff, John Philip Cranwell 
and William B. Crane, who wrote a history of Chesapeake Bay privateering called 
“Men of Marque,” and Elizabeth Forman Lewis, whose “Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze” was awarded the Newberry Medal in 1936 for “the most distinguished 
contribution of the year to American literature for children. A young Negro writer, 
from the Eastern Shore, Waters Edward Turpin, produced two novels which received 
high praise. 

Today a large and growing company of writers, some of them natives of Mary- 
land and others from outside the state, make it their literary home. Prominent 
among them are Francis Swann, Blanche Ferguson, Charles M. Warren, Maude 
Williamson, also R. P. Harriss, Gerald Johnson and Neil Swanson, all of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. Hervey Allen, author of “Anthony Adverse,” and the 
poet Ogden Nash, have joined the Maryland colony, as have Hulbert Footner and 
Francis Van Wyck Mason, long known to the public as writers of detective fiction, 
but neither of them natives of the State. Nor can Leslie Ford, another writer of 
mystery stories, be justly claimed as a Maryland writer, since she hails from Cali- 
fornia. 

In addition to the many scientific and other works published by the schools, uni- 
versities and historical, medical and technical associations throughout the State, two 
of its leading physicians have recently entered the more popular “best selling” fields: 
Dr. Hugh H. Young and Dr. J. M. T. Finney, both surgeons of national distinction, 
have given to the world their absorbing memoirs. - 

The Press of Maryland throughout its long and brilliant career has been noted 
both for its honesty and for the fierce independence with which it expressed and 
maintained its views. The State’s very first newspaper, the Maryland Gazette, 
foundation of which at Annapolis has hereinbefore been recorded, had the courage 
publicly to defy the notorious Stamp Act during the days preceding the Revolution, 
and a similar spirit has characterized the Press of the Free State down to the 
present time. 
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Such independence often led to more than verbal conflict, with the result that 
editing and publishing newspapers became at times an exciting and even dangerous 
business. Without such means of reaching the public as are now efforded by the 
radio, political arguments were carried on in the columns of the press with a 
violence that frequently incited partisans of opposing candidates to actual battle. 
In the year 1812, for example, the question of war with England was being hotly 
debated. One of the Baltimore newspapers, The Federal Republican, published a 
bitter criticism of the foreign policy of President Madison. A group of Democrats, 
infuriated, then proceeded to mob the office of the paper, destroy its plant, and 
drive its editors from the city. Nothing daunted, the Republican’s staff returned 
with a heavy guard and continued the fight from new offices on Charles Street. 
Again the mob assembled, and the affair took on such serious proportions that 
troops, including both cavalry and artillery had to be called out to quell the riot. 
At least two persons were killed and many wounded, and as has been recorded in 
an earlier chapter, Baltimore came to be known as “Mob Town.” Similar disturb- 
ances took place during the Civil War, but despite opposition the newspapers of 
Maryland, no matter what cause they championed, have never permitted themselves to 
be daunted. In the Free State, freedom of the press, like freedom of worship, has 
always been fearlessly fought for, and maintained, ever since the foundation of the 
colony. 

The first Maryland Gazette, founded at Annapolis, as we have previously seen, 
gave way to a second weekly of the same name brought out in 1745 by Jonas 
Green, and began a long and brilliant career as the leading and for a time the 
only newspaper in the South. 

Baltimore, Annapolis’s younger and rapidly-growing rival, had no newspaper 
until 1773, when the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser was established. 
In 1775 a second weekly was brought out by John Dunlap, called, like its Annap- 
olis predecessor, the Maryland Gazette. The Journal was edited by William 
Goddard, who came to Baltimore from the north; his pro-British sympathies made 
him unpopular and he was forced to sell the paper to his brother-in-law, James 
Angell. Not until after the Revolution did Baltimore have a daily newspaper, 
and this publication, issued in 1787 under the name of the Palladium of Freedom 
existed but a short time. In 1791 a second daily, known as the Repository, was 
founded by David Graham, and in 1792 still another appeared, called che Baltimore 
Post. During this period around the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
tlie nineteenth century, many papers were started and disappeared, but the Baltimore 
American continued and still exists. During the second term of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as President, beginning in March, 1805, Baltimore boasted five active 
journals, three of which, the Whig, Post and American supported him, and two, 
the Federal Gazette and the North American represented the opposition. In 1811 
Hezekiah Niles founded his Weekly Register, which, later known as Niles’ Reg- 
ister, was to continue its successful career until 1849. Ten years earlier, Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Manuscript Found in a Bottle” won a prize of $100 in a contest held 
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by the Baltimore Saturday Morning Visitor, of which John. H. Hewitt, himself an 
able writer, was editor. Hewitt edited other papers during his long career, among 
them the famous Baltimore Clipper. 

In the year 1837 there arrived in Baltimore from Philadelphia a man whose 
resource, vision, and ability as a publisher were to exert a profound and lasting 
effect upon the press of the Free State. This was Arunah S. Abell, founder of 
the Baltimore Sun. Mr. Abell, with ideas considered revolutionary at the time, 
offered his paper at the unheard-of price of a penny a copy, in competition with 
the six existing journals, all of which charged six cents. He also introduced radical 
methods of obtaining the news quickly, making use of carrier pigeons, couriers, 
and later on of the newly invented telegraph. As a result the Sun soon became 
one of the leading dailies of the nation, and with its morning and afternoon editions 
still occupies that distinguished position after over a century of uninterrupted 
publication. 

For many years the Sun, as a Democratic newspaper, and its older Republican 
rival, the Baltimore American, owned by General Felix Agnus, carried on a spirited 
but friendly competition as the two leading papers of Baltimore. The Herald 
made a third, and the Evening News, under the able guidance of Stuart Olivier, 
gave the city for many years an afternoon newspaper of the highest type. The 
American brought out an evening edition known as the Star, and the Scripps- 
Howard interests founded the Baltimore Post. In 1908 Frank A. Munsey bought 
the News, and later both the American and the Star. These, along with the Post, 
were later acquired by the Hearst interests, and now appears as the Baltimore News- 
Post, an afternoon paper, with the American issued only on Sundays. Since the 
Herald had been discontinued soon after the turn of the century, Baltimore, al- 
though a city of close to a million in population, has but one morning newspaper, 
the Sun, although the Daily Record serves the legal profession in its special field. 
There are a number of foreign-language, labor and religious and financial publica- 
tions, and the negro element of the city publishes the bi-weekly Afro-American. 
Among trade journals the Manufacturers’ Record occupies an eminent position 
throughout the entire South, and the magazine Baltimore issued by the Association 
of Commerce is a model of its kind. 

Throughout the counties the press has from early times displayed the same inde- 
pendent spirit to which reference has heretofore been made. In 1786 the Maryland 
Chronicle was founded at Frederick Town by Matthias Bartgis, who also published 
the Deutsche Zeitung. At Hagerstown, then known as Elizabeth Town, the 
Washington Spy began publication in 1790, and in 1795 German citizens of 
Hagerstown brought out the Westliche Correspondent. 

As has been recorded in an earlier chapter, the first newspaper on the Eastern 
Shore appeared at Easton. This was the Herald and Eastern Shore Intelligencer, 
founded in 1790. At Chestertown the Kent News began publication in 1823, and 
five years later, in 1828, the Marylander and the Herald appeared in Somerset 
County, at Princess Anne. In 1832 the Democrats of Hagerstown brought out the 
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Mail, in support of their political doctrines, and in 1838 the Westminster Demo- 
cratic Advocate began its long and distinguished career. The Cecil Whig, of 
Elkton, has been in continuous publication since 1841, as has the Ellicott City Times, 
which in March, 1941, brought out a Centenary Edition. There ate now seven 
daily newspapers published in the counties of the State, and between 75 and 80 
weeklies still serve the needs of their local communities. Among the dailies 
are the Salisbury Times, the Frederick morning Post and Evening News, now 
amalgamated, the Cumberland News and evening Times, and the Herald and the 
Mail, morning and evening papers of Hagerstown. 

The Theatre, in Maryland, as elsewhere throughout the colonies, had its beginning 
in the traveling companies of jugglers, comedians and mountebanks who gave their 
modest performances in taverns, public halls or barns. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, as we have seen in previous chapters, theatrical 
companies of considerable merit were appearing in Maryland, offering a wide 
variety of dramatic fare, from broad comedies to the immortal works of Shakespeare. 
Annapolis, as a social and cultural center, claimed the especial attention of these 
itinerant actors, and halls called “theatres” housed their performances not only in 
the capital but at other Maryland towns, such as Easton, Cambridge, Upper Marl- 
boro and the like. The Marylan Gazette, through its advertisements tells us much 
of these dramatic offerings, particularly those at Annapolis. We have quoted from 
its columns heretofore, giving the names of the plays to be enacted, and the prices 
asked for boxes, stalls and the pit. The buildings utilized for such performances were 
not designed for the purpose, as is shown by an item in the Gazette about this time, 
telling of a porch erected over the door of the theatre in Annapolis, to protect the 
ladies and gentlemen attending, “from the inclemency of the weather.” And indeed 
the ladies and gentlemen of the period must have needed such protection when de- 
scending from their sedan chairs and coaches; the men resplendent in silken hose, 
knee-breeches and coats of many colored broadcloth or satin, the women in gor- 
geous brocades and taffetas, hoopskirts, laced bodices, and towering headdresses 
of the period. 

We have in an earlier chapter recorded the visit to Annapolis and elsewhere of 
the company of comedians from Virginia. They arrived in the spring of 1752, and 
presented a number of plays, among them “The Beggar’s Opera,” with musical 
accompaniment, “The Beaux’ Strategem,” and some of the better known works of 
Shakespeare. 

To communities such as Annapolis and, a little later, Baltimore, with many 
residents whom the traffic in tobacco and other commodities had made rich, 
amusements of various sorts were a necessity. Horseracing and other sports pro- 
vided diversion during the day time, but in spite of dancing and card-playing 
the evenings were apt to be dull. In 1760 the American company of actors, 
headed by David Douglass, performed so successfully in Annapolis that a move- 
ment was set on foot to provide the capital with a permanent theatre, designed 
solely for the purposes of the drama. This structure, built of brick, was opened 
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and dedicated by Douglass in 1771, and from all accounts must have been rather 
imposing, architecturally, although its location, close to the historic church of 
St. Anne’s, displeased some of the more conservative members of the community. 
Puritan influences in the north had caused Congress to place a ban on theatrical 
performances during the Revolution, but in Maryland, which was doing more than 
its share for the cause of Independence, this characteristic attempt by the dour 
inhabitants of New England to regulate the morals of their neighbors was generally 
disregarded. 

In Baltimore, David Douglass, in association with an actor named Hallam, gave 
performances as early as 1773, in a warehouse at the corner of Frederick and 
Market (now Baltimore) Streets, and later built a theatre on Albemarle Street 
at the corner of Water. The anti-British feeling which marked the years just 
preceding the Revolution, however, was manifested against English actors, and soon 
caused Douglass and Hallam to retire with their company from the theatrical 
scene. 

Plays continued to be given in Baltimore, however, notably by Messrs. Wall 
and Lindsay, who, encouraged by their success in a converted stable, erected a 
brick theatre at the corner of Milk Lane and Great York Street (now the junction 
of East, and East Baltimore Streets). This was in 1781, a year in which troops of 
the “Maryland Line” were distinguishing themselves in such engagements as the 
Battle of the Cowpens, and shows, not that the people of Baltimore took the 
great conflict lightly, but that in spite of austere Congressional prohibitions they 
could still maintain in time of danger their spirit of gaiety and sense of humor. 
According to an advertisement in the Maryland Journal for January 15, 1782, the 
“New Theatre” built by Wall and Lindsay opened “with an Historical Tragedy 
called Richard III, containing the Distress and Death of Henry IV, the contention 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, etc., and an occasional Prologue 
by Mr. Wall, to which a Farce will be added called ‘Miss in Her Teens, or A 
Medley of Lovers.’ Boxes, One Dollar—Pit, Five Shillings—Gallery, 9 d.— 
Doors open at 4:30—Will begin at 6.” 

The close of the Revolutionary War saw the theatre well established in Balti- 
more, at a time when the people greatly needed relaxation and amusement. The 
New Theatre housed a stock company, the first of its kind in America, and during 
the initial year of its operation presented twenty-two plays, among them such well- 
known successes as “The School For Scandal.” The house came under the 
management of an Irish actor, Dennis Ryan, in 1783, who personally contributed 
to its dramatic offerings his skill as a song-and-dance artist; he operated the 
theatre successfully for a number of years, in spite of certain difficulties in 
approaching it during bad weather, over unpaved streets that at times became 
veritable quagmires. 

In 1786 Hallam and Henry built a theatre at the corner of Albemarle and Pratt 
Streets, a more favorable location, and in 1794 a second “New Theatre” was 
opened under the management of Thomas Wignell and Alexander Reinagle, the 
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latter a composer of considerable merit. Their initial bill consisted of a drama 
entitled “Every One Has His Faults,” followed by an operetta called “The 
Flitch of Bacon,” for which Reinagle doubtless supplied the musical score. Balti- 
more at this time was growing rapidly; its population had passed the 25,000 mark, 
Fort McHenry was under construction and the city had just passed through an 
epidemic of yellow fever which cost 344 of its citizens their lives. In such a 
community, more or less cosmopolitan because of its large overseas trade, the 
theatre naturally flourished; when the nineteenth century opened, Baltimore, as a 
theatrical center, occupied a position rivalling that of any city in America. It 
had its own actors, its own playhouses, at which might often be seen famous 
performers from abroad, and was in no way dependent for its amusements upon 
New York. The system of “road companies,” travelling from city to city had not 
yet come into being. 

Thus, at the Holliday Street Theatre, built shortly before the attack on Fort 
McHenry in 1814, such famous English actors as Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, 
Macready, the elder Wallack and others appeared, and from its stage, as we have 
previously seen, Mr. Key’s new anthem, The Star Spangled Banner, was first 
publicly sung. 

The Holliday Street Theatre, first built of wood and later of brick, began its 
long and notable career as the home of a stock company, managed by William 
Warren and William Wood. Financial difficulties kept the house closed from 
1846 to 1854, when it was reopened by a group of Baltimoreans with little or no 
experience in theatrical business. Large sums were spent, both in remodelling the 
house and engaging a competent company of actors, but the project was a failure 
until John T. Ford took it over. Under his able and experienced management a 
brilliant new era was inaugurated for the famous old house; with the Adelphia, 
the Front Street Theatre, the Howard Athenaeum and the Museum founded by 
Rembrandt Peale, Baltimore theatre-goers suffered from no lack of entertainment. 
Junius Brutus Booth, father of Edwin and John Wilkes Booth, appeared at the 
Adelphia in 1827; the famous Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, gave four concerts at the 
Front Street Theatre in 1850, receiving for them the unheard-of sum of $15,000 
each; and John Wilkes Booth made his debut at Arnold’s Olympic Theatre in 
Richard III. The Holliday Street Theatre prospered until it was destroyed by 
fire; rebuilt, it failed to achieve its former popularity, but Mr. Ford had already, 
in 1871, built and opened Ford’s Grand Opera House, still, after almost three- 
quarters of a century, in constant use. It is said to have been the first building in 
the world to be equipped with its own electric lighting system. 

Shortly after the close of the Civil War, a great change took place in the world 
of the theatre. The practice of producing plays in New York, and then, after 
successful runs on Broadway, sending them out on tours of the principal cities, 
came into vogue. The large crowds attracted by these New York successes called 
for large theatres, and in response to this demand Ford built his Opera House, 
and four years later, in 1875, the famous Academy of Music was built by New 
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York interests on the site now occupied by the Stanley Theatre, a motion picture 
house. At Ford’s and the Academy two generations of Baltimore theatre-goers were 
to see the best in the way of dramatic entertainment that the world had to offer. 
Later, the Auditorium also became the home of legitimate drama, and the Mary- 
land, of high-class vaudeville. The Lyceum, built in 1884, and since burned, pre- 
sented such famous stars as Sarah Bernhardt, Marie Tempest and Fanny Daven- 
port, and for a number of years housed one of America’s most successful stock com- 
panies, under the leadership of George Fawcett. Several burlesque houses, such 
as the Gayety, were also built, and the old Monumental Theatre, once a legitimate 
house, turned to shows of the burlesque type under the name of the Folly. 


Another profound change in the theatrical world came with the development of 
motion pictures. Soon there were only occasional road companies, and one by 
one the legitimate theatres either passed out of existence altogether, or became 
motion picture houses. At present only Ford’s and the Maryland remain to offer 
occasional attractions; the great days of the theatre have disappeared, although 
there are at present signs of a revival. 


Baltimore always was popular, in the past, as a city in which to “try out” new 
shows, and the late David Belasco never opened a production in New York until it 
had first passed the test of a critical Baltimore audience. Even today many new 
plays come to the city for their premieres before opening on Broadway, but the 
drama, in Baltimore as elsewhere has of late been more and more in the hands of 
local amateur companies. Such groups as the Vagabond Players, one of the oldest 
organizations of its kind in the country, the Play Arts Guild, noted for its produc- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, the Johns Hopkins Playhouse, the Hilltop 
Players and other carry on the traditions of the stage in Baltimore, as do similar 
little theatres at various points throughout the counties. The Paint & Powder 
Club, of Baltimore, continues to give, as it has for many years past, its annual 
productions of well-known musical comedies. This organization, during its long and 
highly successful career, has developed many excellent amateur actors, and given 
the professional stage, in the person of A. Baldwin Sloan, a gifted composer in the 
musical comedy field. 


One of the world’s greatest tragedians, Edwin Booth, was born in Maryland, 
to which State his father, Junius Brutus Booth, as we have seen, emigrated from 
England early in the nineteenth century. Another noted figure of the American 
stage was Stuart Robson, a native of Annapolis. For many years following the 
Civil War he and William H. Crane, in association as Robson & Crane, delighted 
American audiences with such brilliant comedies as “The Henrietta.”’ Among 
other stage celebrities of Maryland birth were Gertrude Vanderbilt and Irene Bentley. 
The negro actor, Ira Aldridge, who achieved a notable success in Shakespearean 
roles abroad, is said to have been born at Belair, in 1810; there is no doubt that 
he was raised and educated in the State. At present the negroes of Baltimore main- 
tain an Intercollegiate Dramatic Association, organized by Randolph Edmunds, Pro- 
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fessor of English and the Drama at Morgan College, and have produced some 
highly interesting work. 

In recent years many younger actors, actresses and playwrights of Maryland 
birth have distinguished themselves, not only locally but in the broader fields of the 
nation’s stage and screen. Only the future can properly judge the measure of their 
success. 

Music, during the early days of the Maryland Free State was confined largely 
to the playing of religious compositions in the churches. The colonists, it is true, 
brought with them from overseas many folk-songs, simple melodies to be played 
and sung in their homes or in taverns, but these sturdy pioneers were English, 
and not, like the Italians or Germans, a musical people. In addition, the sterner 
problems of settling and developing a new country left them small time for artistic 
diversions; as we have seen, it was not until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
over a hundred years after the landing of the first settlers, that “The Beggar’s 
Opera” was given at Annapolis. By that time a leisure class had grown up in the 
Colony, but even then the lusty and somewhat vulgar ditties of such a play were 
frowned upon by the religious element, who still looked upon music as something 
to be heard only in the churches. Prior to the Revolution the people of Maryland, 
for their musical fare, were largely confined to a choice between sacred compositions 
of various sorts and the bawdy ballads roared out in the tap-rooms of taverns. 

As planters and shipowners grew more prosperous, however, with daughters to 
be taught the social graces, itinerant professors of the musical arts came in increas- 
ing numbers from abroad to give these young ladies lessons upon the spinet, the 
harpischord. Usually of French, German or Italian origin, often of very limited 
ability, these European music-masters found it highly profitable to cater to the 
vanity of the growing leisure class by teaching the feminine members of their fam- 
ilies to tinkle a few tunes or sing sentimental ballads, for the entertainment of 
guests in their drawing rooms. Of real music, however, there was little or no 
appreciation, except among the foreign-born elements of the population. 

At Annapolis Hugh Maguire taught both singing and playing on the spinet as 
early as 1765, but instruction was confined to psalm tunes and similar religious 
compositions; he conducted a school at St. Anne’s. Later the organist at this 
church, Raynor Taylor, undertook to teach both secular and religious music. An- 
other musician of that day, one George L’Argeau, was noted at Annapolis for his 
skill in performing upon Mr. Franklin’s “musical glasses.” In Baltimore, a 
French pianist and teacher named Boyer gave a public concert at Starck’s Tavern 
in 1789, playing upon the harpischord, and a French singer and actor, Monsieur 
Durang, was later to assist Francis Scott Key in fitting the words of the Star 
Spangled Banner to its present musical setting. By that time a number of com- 
posers of considerable merit had come to the State. Among these was Alexander 
Reinagle, of Austrian birth, who studied abroad and also for a time under Taylor, 
in Annapolis, before coming to Baltimore. As we have seen, Reinagle was asso- 
ciated with Thomas Wignell in the management of the New Theatre there. An- 
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other gifted foreigner, Christopher Meinecke, served as organist at St. Paul’s 
Church in Baltimore for a number of years, and was the author of many religious 
and other compositions. There were also Philip Corti, who, under the name of 
Arthur Clifton, composed numerous popular marches, Samuel Dyer, author of 
many fine compositions for the organ, and Frederick Crouch who in addition to 
being an excellent singing teacher wrote sentimental ballads, among them the well- 
known “Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

The works of these and other composers of Baltimore brought the city a consid- 
erable reputation in the publishing of sheet music. One of these publishers, Samuel 
Carusi, brought out the still well-known song, “Long, Long Ago,” and so many 
compositions by Maryland authors, ranging from hymns and marches to patriotic 
songs and sentimental ballads appearing during the nineteenth century that the 
Henry Dielman Collection at the Maryland Historical Society lists over 7,000 
different items, dating from 1796 to 1898. Mr. Dielman, himself a gifted com- 
poser, received the degree of Doctor of Music from Georgetown University and 
was the first American musician to be so honored. 

With the founding of the Harmonic Society Baltimore began appreciation of 
classical music. Its first concert, in 1819, was followed two years later by presenta- 
tion at the Cathedral of Hadyn’s “Creation.” In 1827 the Musical Association was 
organized and in 1827 the Baltimore Choral Society. In these movements, as well 
as through such organizations as the Liederkrantz, the Germania Maennerchor 
and others, the German population of Baltimore and throughout the State did 
notable service in bringing the works of such masters as Beethoven, Handel and 
Bach to the public. Fine pianos, built by William Knabe, Charles M. Stieff and 
others at Baltimore, wood-wind instruments from the firm of C. H. Hildebrandt & 
Sons, pipe organs from the M: P. Moller Works at Hagerstown, all helped the 
good cause; by 1850, as we have seen, there were enough music lovers in Baltimore 
to enable the managers of the Front Street Theatre to bring Jenny Lind to the 
city at a cost for four performances of $60,000. Nine years later, in 1859, the 
Grand National Saengerbund, a country-wide organization of German singing 
societies, held its annual festival in Baltimore. 

The period of the Civil War brought out little of musical value; a few patriotic 
songs, of which “Maryland My Maryland,” written as we have seen by James 
Ryder Randall, is the only one to survive. Musically, however, it added nothing 
to the reputation of the State, since the air is merely that of an ancient German 
song, “O Tannenbaum.” | 

With the opening of the Peabody Conservatory in 1868, Maryland began to 
assume its present place as a musical center. Asger Hamerik, a Danish composer 
of distinction, became Director of the Peabody in 1871, and the Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra began the long series of Saturday evening concerts which so greatly in- 
fluenced the musical life of Baltimore. In 1877 a “Monumental Beethoven Festival” 
was held in the city to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the death of the 
great composer, and in 1880 the Oratorio Society (now the Handel Choir) was 
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organized by Otto Sutro. This Society, under the direction of Sutro, and later, 
of Joseph Pache, maintained its magnificent record for over 40 years. Pache, a 
composer of note, founded the Women’s Philharmonic Chorus of Baltimore. In 
this same year, 1880, Sir Arthur Sullivan made his first appearance in the city, 
to be followed by many other figures famous in the musical world. 

Baltimore, through its Municipal Department of Music, has done exceptionally 
fine work in bringing good music to the public. Under the able direction of 
Frederick Huber, a native Baltimorean and graduate of the Peabody Conservatory, 
park concerts have been regularly given, communal singing encouraged, and a 
Symphony Orchestra established. Its first conductor was Gustav Strube, a brilliant 
composer and member of the Peabody staff. Mr. Strube’s grand opera, “The 
Captive” (the libretto of which came from the pen of the writer) was produced 
with notable success at the Lyric Theatre, Baltimore, in 1938, by the Civic Opera 
Company under the direction of Eugene Martenet. Following the retirement of 
Mr. Strube as conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra in 1930, that 
position has been held successively by George Siemonn, Ernest Schelling, Werner 
Jannsen and Howard Barlow. 

Others who have distinguished themselves in the musical world of Baltimore (not 
all, however, natives of the State) include Franz C. Bornschein, Howard Thatcher, 
George F. Boyle, Charles H. Bochau, Emma and Theodore Hemberger, Frank 
Gittelson, Louis Creslock, David Mellamet, Austin Conradi, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Pasquale Tallarico, Alexander Sklarevsky, Gustav Klemm and Emanuel Wad, to 
name but a few. The long service of Harold Randolph as Director of the Peabody 
Conservatory ended with his death in 1927; he was succeeded by Otto Ortmann, 
who in turn gave way, in 1941, to Reginald Stewart. The Institution now has a 
student body of close to 1,500, from all parts of the globe, and its influence upon 
music in America has been profound. 

Among notable figures in the operatic world Maryland has reason to be proud 
of such singers as John Charles Thomas, Lansing Hatfield and Hilda Burke (all 
of the Metropolitan), of Mabel Garrison, Robert Weede, Elizabeth Gutman, 
Harriett Zell Colston and many others who have attained success in operatic and 
concert fields. Music lovers of Baltimore rejoice in the season of grand opera 
given each year at the Lyric by the Metropolitan Opera Company under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Opera Club. Many other organizations, such as the Bach Club of 
Baltimore, keep alive the best musical traditions of the city. The Associated Glee 
Clubs of Baltimore, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Glee Club have been 
notably successful, the latter having won first prize in a contest held at New York 
in 1929 by the Associated Glee Clubs of America, and received similar honors at 
the Chicago Music Festival of 1934. 

The negro population of the city has been encouraged to develop its musical 
talent, with the result that a Baltimore City Colored Orchestra was formed in 
1931, quickly followed by the Baltimore City Colored Chorus, and a Negro Sym- 
phony for the benefit of children of that race. Eubie’ Blake, composer of many 
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well-known stage songs, and Cab Calloway, the famous band leader, testify to the 
musical ability of Maryland’s colored citizens. 


Throughout the counties many fine musical organizations exist, notably at Hagers- 
town, with its large population of German descent. The city not only maintains its 
own municipal band, but a Symphony Orchestra of 80 pieces which ranks among the 
best in the country. Further to the west, the Cumberland Valley Choristers have 
done splendid work in giving fine choral music to the people of that section of the 
State, while in all parts of Maryland, through the efforts of the public schools, 
students are being familiarized with the best in music by the use of the radio and 
of phonograph records. Among composers hailing from the counties perhaps the 
most widely known is Gerrit Smith. Born in Hagerstown in 1859, he completed 
his studies abroad, was the author of many fine compositions, including the cantata, 
“King David,” and became president of both the Manuscript Society and the 
American Guild of Organists. 


Maryland ranks high «mong the states for its contributions to the musical progress 
of the nation; the above brief outline may serve to indicate the nature and general 
scope of these achievements. 


Just as the development of a leisure class in Maryland during the Eighteenth 
Century created a demand for music, the drama, and similar forms of amusement, 
so did a demand arise in the fields of painting, sculpture and the other fine arts 
and crafts. 

Wealthy merchants and planters, members of the provincial gentry, having built 
stately homes at Annapolis and elsewhere, sought other ways of gratifying their 
love of beauty, or their vanity. 


Such things as costly furniture, silver and glassware, tapestries and napery could 
be brought from overseas, along with rare wines, fox-hounds and blooded horses. 
But portraits of themselves and their families could not be imported; the walls of 
their dining and drawing rooms in this respect stood bare. 


Most men who have attained wealth and position cherish a not unnatural desire 
to see themselves and their loved ones perpetuated in some visible form for the 
edification of future generations. In paint, on canvas, the great man hopes to live 
on. The walls of many fine homes cried out for family portraits, in the manner of 
the great English mansions. And since such portraits had to be painted on the spot, 
artists presently began to arrive from Europe to satisfy this growing demand. 


One of the first of these, Justus Englehart Kuhn, appeared at Annapolis in the 
year 1707, and for the next ten years was busy executing portraits of leading figures 
in the community, along with their families. Ten of his canvasses remain, three 
of them depicting children posed in formal gardens, and one, a portrait of Henry 
Darnall III, a descendant of Colonel Henry Darnall of Portland Manor, showing 
in its background the figure of a Negro slave, something unique it is said, in early 
American portraiture. Kuhn’s work, while technically excellent, was stiff and 
precise, in the manner of the German court painters of his day. 
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Following Kuhn, who died in 1717, came Gustavus Hesselius, a Swedish artist 
of considerable ability. Settling at Annapolis, he spent the following twenty years 
in painting portraits of Maryland and Virginia notables, many of which are still 
preserved. He was in addition a mural painter, and the first, it is believed, ever com- 
missioned in America to decorate a public building. This was the church of Saint 
Barnabas, in Queen Anne Parish on the Patuxent, and the records of the parish 
show that Hesselius was engaged, in 1721, “to draw ye History of our Blessed 
Saviour and ye Twelve Apostles at ye Last Supper,” stipulation being made that 
the work be proportioned to fit the space over the altar. The painting disappeared 
while the church was being rebuilt in 1774 and did not turn up for over a century. 
Tt is now privately owned, and according to critics is a work of unusual merit. 
For his efforts Hesselius received 17 pounds, which would indicate that art, in the 
Maryland Colony, as elsewhere, was often sadly underpaid, and explains why 
Justus Kuhn, Hesselius’ predecessor, died in poverty a few years earlier, leaving only 
debts, and a few personal belongings such as books, his flute, 14 “Pictures and 
Landskips” and a “brass Mortar & Pestle” and other painter’s tools, valued at seven 
pounds. Apparently the colonial gentry paid less for their family portraits than for 
their blooded horses. 

Gustavus Hesselius was succeeded by his son and pupil John, who followed his 
father to Annapolis in 1750, and from then until his death in 1778 executed portraits 
of many persons of prominence, among them John Hanson, president of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Still another foreign artist of importance who came to Mary- 
land just after the Revolution was the English painter, Robert Edge Pine, who 
executed many portraits, among them one of General (and later Governor) Small- 
wood of Maryland, and a group showing the Carroll family. 

Up to now we have mentioned only artists who came to Maryland from abroad. 
Of these, John Hesselius, perhaps unknowingly, rendered the Free State the greatest 
service; he was the first teacher of Charles Willson Peale. His lessons bore good 
fruit, for Peale, son of a Queen Anne’s County schoolmaster, was to become one 
of the most notable American artists of his day. 

We have spoken in a previous chapter of Peale’s early struggles after coming to 
Annapolis, and of the generosity of a citizen of that town through which he was 
enabled to abandon his apprenticeship as a saddler and go to London, where he 
completed his studies under another great American artist, Benjamin West. Charles 
Willson Peale is best known for his portraits of Washington, one of which, a 
three-quarter study executed at Mount Vernon in 1772, is the earliest picture of the 
Father of his Country extant. Peale lived to be eighy-six; assisted in the foundation 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and ranks as one of the few great 
painters produced in the early days of the Republic. His father, who had moved 
to Chestertown, in Kent County, later brought his family to Annapolis, where Charles 
Willson gave instruction to his brother James. James Peale, however, achieved 
success chiefly as a painter of miniatures, and it was left to Rembrandt Peale, Charles 
Willson Peale’s son, to carry on the traditions of the family. 
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Like his father, Rembrandt Peale studied abroad, particularly under Benjamin 
West. He made his home in Baltimore and during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century achieved notable success both as a painter of portraits, and of historical 
and other subjects. His brother, Raphael, also did some excellent work, chiefly in 


still-life fields. 


Rembrandt Peale, in addition to being the most successful Maryland portrait 
painter of his day, was a man of unusual genius. We have spoken before of his 
part in organizing the company, by which Baltimore became the first city in 
America to be lighted by artificial gas. He was also a showman, and founder along 
with his father of the “Museum” (called by him the “Gallery of Fine Arts”) which 
still bears his name. One of his allegorical paintings, known as the “Court of 
Death,” was exhibited in traveling shows throughout the country at considerable 
profit. Many of his pictures and those of his father are now to be seen at the 
Museum, on Holliday Street. 


The year 1825 saw the founding in Baltimore of the Maryland Institute. Orig- 
inally known as the “Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, 
and the School of Fine and Practical Arts,” it has continued its invaluable work in 
the cause of Maryland art over a period of 116 years. 


Few artists of note appeared in the Free State during the middle and latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century. Portrait painting, so dear to the hearts of the Colonial 
gentry, suffered a lapse under the new and democratic Republic. Artists such as 
Alfred J. Miller and Frank B. Mayer produced historical subjects, the latter being 
best known for his “Founding of Maryland,’ and “The Burning of the Peggy 
Stewart.” Others, including Richard Caton Woodville, John R. Tait and Charles 
Volkmar, Jr., painted landscapes chiefly, to be followed by still others in various 
fields, among whom may be named Hugh Newall, F. Hopkinson Smith, R. L. 
Johnston, H. Bolton Jones, Louis Dieterich, Byron Thomas, and A. J. Volck. 


The revival of portrait painting around the turn of the century brought into 
prominence such Maryland artists as Thomas C. Corner and Camelia Whitehurst, 
along with George B. Mayer, William Wirtz and others from abroad. Charles 
Yardley Turner, of Maryland, is well known for his splendid murals in the Balti- 
more Court House, and R. McGill Mackall, also a native of the Free State, in 
addition to his distinguished portrait work, executed the fine murals at the War 
Memorial, and the building of the Baltimore Trust Company. Many other and 
younger artists have contributed and are now contributing notably to the cause of 
art, not only in Baltimore but throughout the State. 


A keen interest in sculpture developed in Maryland soon after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, due to the desire to erect memorials to state and national heroes. 
In the absence of native artists trained in such work, two important tasks of this 
character were carried out by foreigners. The 18-foot statue of Washington which 
tops the noble shaft in Mount Vernon Place was executed by an Italian sculptor, 
Henrico Causici, who had recently settled in Baltimore, and another native of Italy, 
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Antonio Cappellano, a pupil of Canova, produced the Battle Monument at Calvert 
and Fayette Streets, commemorating the successful defense of the city in 1814. 

The father of Maryland sculpture was William H. Rinehart. He was born near 
Union Bridge in Carroll County, and received his early training at the Maryland 
institute, where the Rinehart School of Sculpture now bears his name. Rinehart’s 
works are to be found in various galleries including the Metropolitai Museum of 
Art, New York. One of his finest pieces, “Clytie,” may be seen at the Peabody 
Tnstitute in Baltimore. 

Another distinguished Maryland sculptor was Ephriam Keyser, born in Baltimore 
(1850). He completed his studies abroad, at both Berlin and Munich, and did 
much notable work. The services of Hans Schuler to the sculptor’s art in Balti- 
more, both as director of the Maryland Institute and creator of many of the city’s 
best monuments, are well known. Other sculptors of distinction include J. Maxwell 
Miller, a native of Baltimore and student at the Maryland Institute and abroad; 
Ben Kurtz, also born in Baltimore; and the late Edward Berge, whose work in- 
cluded the monument to Lieutenant Colonel Armistead, the famous defender of 
Fort McHenry. Many other and younger sculptors have brought and are bringing 
new laurels to Maryland by their fine work; needless to say the Rinehart School 
under the able direction of William Simpson has played a conspicuous part. Very 
fine small bronzes by Louis Rosenthal are to be seen at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, and at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

The same influences that created an early demand for music, the drama and the 
painters’ and sculptors’ arts in the Maryland Colony operated, although somewhat 
more slowly, to encourage workers in other fine arts and crafts. More slowly, 
because such things as silver, glass and pottery ware continued to be brought in 
large quantities from abroad, and thus local craftsmen were forced to compete with 
the work of the best silversmiths, glass makers and potters of Europe. In such 
circumstances, it is remarkable that these crafts made any headway at all. They 
did so, at first, because of the efforts of skilled workmen from abroad. 

Thus, in manufacture of glass, John Frederick Amelung, a native of Bremen in 
Germany, was the pioneer. Emigrating to this country before the Revolution, he 
founded the New Bremen Glass Works near Frederick, and undertook to produce 
net only decanters, goblets, and other fine table-ware, but mirrors and window-glass 
as well. The capacity of his factory was 10,000 pounds annually, and skilled work- 
ers brought from abroad turned out products equal to those of the best European 
glass-makers. In the year 1789, Amelung, with much ceremony, presented to George 
Washington, shortly before his inauguration as President, “two capacious goblets of 
flint glass, exhibiting the General’s coat of arms.” Amelung was an artist; an 
engraved chalice by him, now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
is held to be one of the most valuable pieces of early American glassware extant, 
and collectors generally consider his work superior to that of his Pennsylvania 
rival, Stiegel. It is to Amelung’s early efforts that Baltimore owes its present im- 
portant position in the glass-making industry of the State. 
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Similarly, the first silversmith of importance in Maryland was one Caesar 
Ghiselin, who came to Annapolis early in the Eighteenth Century, to be followed 
a little later by Samuel Soumaien and John Inch. Both, it appears, were also tavern 
keepers, and as such were no doubt able to secure commissions for such objects as 
silver drinking goblets, punchbowls and ladles from the wealthy patrons who 
frequented their inns. Inch, it is recorded, made an elaborate silver trophy in the 
form of a punchbowl, awarded to the winner of a horse race run at Annapolis in 
the year 1743. Another innkeeper, who flourished at the State Capital during and 
after the Revolutionary period was William Faris; he not only made watches and 
clocks but is considered to have been the best Maryland silversmith of that period. 

Soon the craft had many followers, among them such skilled men as William 
Woodward, John Patterson, Thomas Sparrow, James Chalmers and William Whet- 
croft. Wealthy purchasers at Annapolis and elsewhere, now that the Colony had 
become a free state, began more and more to patronize home industries. By 1830 
there were over 300 silversmiths carrying on their craft in Maryland, of whom 200 
served the Baltimore trade, the remainder being distributed among such thriving 
centers as Easton, Hagerstown, Frederick, Chestertown and elsewhere throughout 
the state. Baltimore has always been famous for its fine silverware; the work of 
Samuel Kirk & Sons has long held an enviable reputation, and still maintains it, as 
does that of the well-known house of Stieff. 

In the making of pottery, two Maryland craftsmen, Edwin and Wiiliam Bennett, 
were the first to manufacture in America an English product called “Rockingham 
wate,” and one of their designs, a mottled brown teapot known as the “Rebecca at 
the Well” pattern, achieved tremendous popularity, and according to the Maryland 
Guide Book was copied by potters all over the world. 

Students of the arts and crafts, as well as the public generally, are fortunate in 
having access to such collections as those housed at the Walters Gallery, the Mary- 
land Historical Society, the Peabody Institute, the Municipal Museum, the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, the Enoch Pratt Free Library and other institutions. 





CHARTERS LE 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN MARYLAND DURING THE 20TH 

CENTURY. EXTENSION OF HIGHWAYS, AND CONSER- 

VATION OF FISH AND GAME. LIFE DURING THE ROAR- 
ING TWENTIES AND THE DEPRESSION THIRTIES. 


eae ety Maryland has long been classed as a Democratic state. 
For many years following the Civil War it elected only Democratic governors, but 
in 1896 a Republican, Lloyd Lowndes, assumed office as the state’s chief executive, 
to be followed sixteen years later, in 1912, by another Republican governor, Phillips 
Lee Goldsborough. While he received a substantial majority, the State Legislature, 
however, remained Democratic. Thus, over a period of half a century only two 
Republican governors held office. As for national elections, Maryland has usually 
been found in the Democratic column. 

The reason for this is to be found largely in the antagonism aroused by the 
repressive measures adopted by the Federal authorities toward the State during 
and after the Civil War. We have seen, in previous chapters, the severity with 
which the people of Baltimore and elsewhere were treated while the war was in 
progress, and for a long time thereafter relations between the State and Federal 
governments were strained. Much bitterness was engendered, especially by failure of 
the State’s efforts to restrict the use of the ballot to white voters only. Even men 
who had supported the Union turned against the Federal Government when its 
attitude toward the South following the assassination of President Lincoln became 
so harsh as to be almost tyrannical. Marylanders who had fought in the Union 
Armies joined forces with those who had supported the Confederacy, in upholding 
the honor and dignity of the Free State. 

There was, however, and always has been in Maryland, an active Republican party, 
and in addition a great many independent voters, able at times to swing state 
elections even while failing to influence those for President and Congress. This 
independent vote, casting its ballots for men and principles, rather than through 
blind allegiance to party, has been and is a factor of great value to the State. 

It would be idle to deny that both the City of Baltimore and the counties have 
suffered from the effects of political machines. Republicans and Democrats alike 
have had their corrupt bosses, their legislative scandals, their ill-smelling political 
deals. But such practices have been, in the past, and doubtless will continue to be, 
an unfortunate feature of American political life; the best that can be said is 
that in Maryland, in Baltimore, they have never reached the outrageous proportions 
attained in such cities as Philadelphia and New York. 

The political history of Maryland is a large and engrossing subject, and the 
writer has no intention of attempting to treat it here. But it is important to note 
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that in 1890 the secret ballot was adopted in Maryland, and in 1901 at the opening 
of the present century a new election law was passed which with later amendments, 
such as the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1908 and 1912, and the authorization of the 
use of voting machines in 1914, have performed invaluable services toward doing 
away with much of the political corruption referred to above. In addition, the 
establishment of direct primaries, whereby the nomination of candidates rests with 
the people and not with the party officials has done its part in insuring nonest 
elections. 

Under Governor Austin L. Crothers, who took office in 1908, the Public Service 
Commission was created, and in 1914, after years of heroic effort, State Senator 
(and later U. S. Congressman) David J. Lewis succeeded in having his Workmen’s 
Compensation Act finally passed, a measure of immense value to the workingmen of 
the State. 

Signal services to the cause of efficient state government in Maryland were rendered 
by the late Albert C. Ritchie. Elected as governor in 1919, at the close of the World 
War (during which he had served both as Attorney General and general counsel for 
the United States Industries Board), Governor Ritchie was returned to office until 
he has served four consecutive terms, a record unique among governors for over 
a century throughout the United States. He was succeeded in 1935 by a Republican 
governor, Harry W. Nice. 

Governor Ritchie revised and vastly improved the executive departments of the 
State. He reorganized the State Board of Education. During his terms as chief 
executive, aid for the special education of children physically and mentally de- 
fective was provided. The work of the State Roads Commission, founded in 1908, 
was vastly expanded, as was that of conserving the oyster beds and fisheries of the 
State. During the years that he held office, highway construction increased to such 
an extent that the State Roads Commission was able to report, in 1927, the com- 
pletion of over 2,600 miles of modern roadway, with every county seat in Maryland 
brought into direct connection with the state highway system. This, Governor 
Ritchie declared, gave Maryland “a larger percentage of improved road mileage 
than any other state in the country.” 

In the foliowing year irregularities and shortages among employees in the roads 
department were discovered, amounting to less than one per cent of the funds ex- 
pended over an eight-year period. The governor acted promptly, ordered an investi- 
gation and appointed a non-partisan board to revise and improve the financial 
methods of the commission. As a result the guilty persons were promptly brought 
to trial and sentenced to terms of imprisonment, while safeguards were taken to 
prevent future misappropriation of the department’s funds. 

Two weaknesses, however, were presently seen in the state roads system. In 1935, 
while it was possible to say that “no farm of Maryland is more than two miles from 
a hard-surfaced road except in several swamp areas of the Eastern Shore and in 
some parts of Allegany and Garrett Counties,” yet the main traffic lines of the 
state had not been similarly cared for. Rural roads had been improved at the expense 
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of more important through highways. In addition, a second weakness became 
apparent as the use of motor-trucks increased. Many of the main highways were 
teo narrow, and the rapidly growing traffic of all kinds indicated that such highways 
in future would have to be double-tracked, with provision for both fast- and slow- 
moving vehicles to travel in either direction. 

In March, 1935, the Maryland State Planning Commission laid out a program 
of highway construction covering a period of ten years. Under Governor Nice, and 
his Democratic successor, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor, this program made 
excellent progress, and included improvement of the Philadelphia Road, the Wash- 
ington Boulevard, and the Ritchie Highway between Baltimore and Annapolis. 
Much, however, still remains to be done; the main highways of the state, covering 
close to 1,000 miles, serve over 40 passenger and freight bus lines, and the volume 
of truck traffic alone over these highways is estimated at more than three hundred 
million vehicle miles annually. 

One of Maryland’s great, although not inexhaustible sources of wealth is to be 
found in the seafood of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. Proper protection 
of this source of wealth has engaged the attention of the State authorities since 
earliest times. In 1639, only five years after the landing of the Colonists, the 
General Assembly forbade “Fishing at the Creek in St. George’s Hundred with 
seine or other unlawful net,” and throughout the ensuing three centuries constant 
effort has been made to protect and conserve the oysters, crabs and other seafood in 
the bay. Oysters “wars” between the fishermen of Maryland and Virginia, and 
failure of the authorities of the two states to agree on a joint policy of regulation 
have seriously complicated the situation. In 1868 a Maryland Oyster Police Force 
was established, but conflict both between the two states and among opposing interests 
in Maryland itself have continued. Those who considered it their right to take 
oysters, crabs and fish wherever and whenever they found them vigorously opposed 
all efforts to protect these seafoods by restrictive laws, and other methods such as the 
leasing of oyster beds to private owners. Over and over, bills introduced in the 
legislature to these ends were defeated or emasculated by the opposition of local 
fishermen and tongers. 

The Maryland State Conservation Commission, set up to protect both seafood and 
game (but recently reorganized), has done splendid work. Adequate laws, well 
administered, regulate the shooting of ducks and other wild fowl, streams and lakes 
throughout the State have been restocked with trout and other fish, and in the bay 
seed oysters are planted to restore depleted beds, shells returned to the water to 
provide the young oysters opportunity for development, and fishing at certain times 
of the year, as well as in certain areas made unlawful. The taking of crabs has 
been regulated, both as to kind and size, and the use of certain types of fish-nets is 
legally forbidden. The commission (now operating so far as the bay is concerned 
as the Department of Tidewater Fisheries), along with a vast amount of other work, 
has encouraged the planting of private oyster beds, and endeavored, along with the 
other state authorities, to bring to a successful conclusion the far broader task of 
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unifying the conservation efforts of both Maryland and Virginia to protect the 
seafoods of the bay. Such action is highly necessary, to save these great sources 
of wealth from ultimate destruction. 


The wild speculative boom which swept over the nation in the Roaring Twenties, 
and the slump that followed during the Depression Thirties, brought the people of 
Maryland great hardship. But it has justly been said of the Free State that a certain 
solid conservatism in both its institutions and its inhabitants has usually operated 
to save Maryland from the worst effects of both depressions and booms. There was 
speculation, of course, but the people of the state did not ride its highest crest, nor 
did they subsequently sink as low in the slough of depression as did those of some 
other states. 


This does not mean that Maryland escaped its share in the financial tragedy. 
Many great institutions, many individuals were either ruined or brought close to 
ruin. Banks, business houses closed, real estate, especially in the suburban residential 
sections, sank to a half, even to a third of its former value and many men who had 
spent the best years of their lives in building homes were forced to sacrifice them 
in many cases under foreclosure sales yielding less than enough to satisfy existing 
mortgages. There was widespread unemployment and suffering. Breadlines ap- 
peared; there were bank failures, suicides. Yet at no time did the people of Mary- 
land show panic. Tottering institutions held bravely on; men threatened with ruin 
faced the future gallantly; charitable organizations did their part, and travelers 
from various sections of the country commented on the fact that the state seemed 
less hard hit than many others they had visited. But Maryland was, and is, an old 
and strong community, with three centuries of experience, of struggle behind it. 
A state rich not only in material resources but in morale. Together, these two 
factors carried her people through the great crisis, and the long period of recovery 
which followed it. Any Marylander who will take the trouble to study the history 
of this period cannot fail to be proud of the men and women of his state, and of its 
institutions. 


During this period the voters of Maryland supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
three presidential campaigns. Having elected a Republican governor, Harry W. 
Nice, in 1935, they returned to the Democratic column four years later by placing 
the present chief executive, Herbert R. O’Conor, in office. The state’s two dis- 
tinguished representatives in the upper house of Congress, Senators Millard E. 
Tydings and George L. Radcliffe, are both Democrats, as are the six Representatives 
in the lower house. In Baltimore the present municipal government headed by 
Mayor Howard W. Jackson, also a Democrat, has administered the affairs of the 
city with prudence and economy. Its financial standing throughout the nation at 
large is gratifyingly high. But while Maryland, as we have said, is normally 
Democratic, a large and well-organized Republican party, together with the con- 
siderable body of independent voters heretofore mentioned, provide that healthy 
opposition so essential to good government. 
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Many distinguished men of both parties have served the Free State during its 
long and historic career. A list of Maryland’s governors, as compiled by the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, is herewith appended. It covers the three centuries 
from the landing of the Ark and the Dove in 1634 down to the year 1941. 


GOVERNORS OF MARYLAND 
Barons of Baltimore and Lords Proprietary of Maryland 


Georce Catvert—First Lord Baltimore 


1632—Cecil Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore. 
1675—Charles Calvert, Third Lord Baltimore. 
1715—Benedict Leonard Calvert, Fourth Lord Baltimore. 
1715—Charles Calvert, Fifth Lord Baltimore. 
1751—Frederick Calvert, Sixth Lord Baltimore. 
1771—Sir Henry Harford. 


ProvINcIAL GovERNORS 
1634—Leonard Calvert. 
1645—Edward Ingle. 
1646—Edward Hill. 
1646—Leonard Calvert. 
1647—Thomas Greene. 
1649—William Stone. 
1652—Commissioners of Parliament. 
1652—William Stone. 
1654—William Fuller and other Commissioners. 
1658—Josiah Fendall. 
1660—Philip Calvert. 
1661—Charles Calvert. 
1676—Cecil Calvert (titular) and Jesse Wharton (real). 
1676—Thomas Notley. 
1679—Charles Calvert. 
1684—Benedict Leonard Calvert (titular) and council (real). 
1688—William Joseph (president of the council). 


1689—Convention of Protestant Associations. 


RoyaL GOVERNORS 
1692—Sir Lionel Copley. 
1693—Sir Edmond Andros. 
1694—Francis Nicholson. 
1699—Nathaniel Blackiston. 
1702—Thomas Tench (president of the council) . 
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1704—John Seymour. 
1709—Edward Lloyd (president of the council). 
1714—John Hart. 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS 


1715—John Hart. 
1720—Charles Calvert. 
1727—Benedict Leonard Calvert. 
1731—Samuel Ogle. 
1732—Charles Calvert. 
1733—Samuel Ogle. 
1742—Thomas Bladen. 
1747—Samuel Ogle. 
1752—Benjamin Tasker (president of the council). 
1753—Horatio Sharpe. 
1769—Robert Eden. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 
1774 to 1777—Committees, Conventions and Councils of Safety. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


1777—Thomas Johnson. 
1779—Thomas Sim Lee. 
1782—William Paca. 
1785—William Smallwood. 
1788—John Eager Howard. 
1791—George Plater. 
1792—James Brice (acting). 
1792—Thomas Sim Lee. 
1794—John H. Stone. 
1797—John Henry. 
1798—Benjamin Ogle. 
1801—John Francis Mercer. 
1803—Robert Bowie. 
1806—Robert Wright. 
1808—James Butcher (acting). 
1809—Edward Lloyd. 
1811—Robert Bowie. 
1812—Levin Winder. 
1815—Charles Ridgely. 
1818—Charles Goldsborough. 
1819—Samuel Sprigg. 
1822—Samuel Stevens, Jr. 
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1825—Joseph Kent. 
1828—Daniel Martin. 
1829—Thomas King Carroll. 
1830—Daniel Martin. 
1831—George Howard (acting). 
1832—George Howard 
1833—James Thomas. 
1835—Thomas W. Veazey. 
1838—William Grason. 
1841—Francis Thomas. 
1844—Thomas G. Pratt. 
1847—Philip Francis Thomas. 
1850—Enoch Louis Lowe. 
1853—Thomas Watkins Ligon. 
1857—Thomas Holliday Hicks. 
1861—Augustus W. Bradford. 
1865—Thomas Swann. 
-1868—Oden Bowie. 
1872—William Pinkney Whyte. 
1874—James Black Groome. 
1876—John Lee Carroll. 
1880—William T. Hamilton. 
1884—Robert M. McLane. 
1885-—Henry Lloyd. 
1888—Elihu E. Jackson. 
1892—Frank Brown. 
1896—Lloyd Lowndes. 
1900—John Walter Smith. 
1904—Edwin Warfield. 
1908—Austin L. Crothers. 
1912—Phillips Lee Goldsborough. 
1916—Emerson C. Harrington. 
1920—Albert C. Ritchie. 
1935—Harry W. Nice. 
1939—Herbert R. O’Conor. 
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GHAPTER XEIII 


A GENERAL VIEW OF LIFE IN MARYLAND AT THE 

PRESENT TIME. SPORTS AND OTHER RECREATIONS. 

THE STATE’S HISTORIC MANSIONS AND THEIR PRES- 
ERVATION. 


lBrearene with the year 1940, life in Maryland underwent a swift 
and important change. 

Villages and towns, cities and rural communities which at that time were slowly 
but successfully emerging from the effects of the depression became galvanized to 
new activity through the impetus of the vast defense program undertaken by the 
nation. 

Until that program was inaugurated, the course of life in the Free State differed 
little from that in other sections of the country. Maryland, Baltimore, had their 
share of relief work, of unemployment. With the financial assistance of the govern- 
ment various improvements were carried out, roads and bridges were being built, 
and throughout the State its people were slowly but with their usual patience and 
effort successfully returning to normal prosperity. The ranks of the unemployed 
decreased, payrolls showed small but steady gains, the farmers once more began 
to find profitable markets for their produce and life in general seemed about to 
resume its usual course. The impact of wars in Europe and elsewhere, the possi- 
bility that the United States might ultimately become involved, set in motion defense 
efforts so tremendous in their scope as to gravely affect the economy of the entire 
nation. 

This vast and costly program has, for the time being, brought increased prosperity 
to all parts of the country, but nowhere have its effects been felt more than in the 
Free State. The proximity of Maryland to the National Capital, the existence within 
its borders of such governmental activities and institutions as the United States Naval 
Academy, the Indian Head Proving Grounds, the Edgewood Arsenal and the Prov- 
ing Grounds at Aberdeen, as well as various important Army training camps such 
as the one at Camp Meade, all tended to this result. In addition, the tremendous 
activities, both manufacturing and shipping, at Baltimore, reference to which will 
be made hereafter, resulted in the expending by the national government of over a 
billion dollars within the state, an amount certain to be largely increased in the near 
future. Throughout the counties alone over 120 defense contracts had been let by 
the summer of 1941, ranging, for example, from airplanes at Hagerstown and 
canned corn at Frederick, down to explosives at Elkton and butchers’ cleavers at 
Crisfield. Work and supplies of every kind, distributed in government contracts to 
all parts of the State, turned small business concerns into large ones, created a 
mounting demand for labor, and brought huge sums of money into hundreds of 
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communities which had never known such prosperity before. The effect of these 
changes in the normal life of the people of Maryland has been great; what the 
future holds in the way of ultimate results cannot now be properly estimated. 


Throughout both the era of speculation which culminated in 1929, and the 
subsequent depression, the citizens of the Free State held firmly to that love of 
sports which has been characteristic of life in Maryland from the earliest days of the 
colony. 


We have referred in previous chapters to the development of fox hunting, and of 
the breeding and racing of fine horses, both at Annapolis and elsewhere throughout 
the State. Horseracing, brought from England by the earliest settlers, has continued 
down to the present time to be one of the chief diversions of the Maryland public 
and is splendidly supported by such organizations as the Maryland Racing Com. 
mission and the Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association. The gaiety of spirit that 
brought George Washington to the Annapolis racing meets has continued to animate 
the people of the Free State ever since, thereby providing needed relaxation in both 
good times and bad. It is through such relaxation that men and women find courage 
to face their daily tasks. 


Sports such as tilting tournaments, a relic of the ancient jousts of knighthood 
days; shooting and fishing, and even cockfighting are still carried on in the Free 
State, although the latter is illegal, and diversions such as baseball and football 
attract large crowds. Lacrosse, adapted from a Canadian Indian game, has found 
its highest development in Maryland, and in recent years small boat sailing and yacht 
racing have been restored to the position they previously and indeed naturally occu- 
pied in a state with such rich traditions in the building and sailing of speedy craft 
of all kinds. Nowhere in the United States is there a finer body of water for 
yachting and yacht racing than the Chesapeake Bay, and the amateur sailors of the 
Free State are again taking full advantage of it. The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club 
of Easton, founded in 1885, holds annual races for one-design craft known as Star 
Boats, competing for a trophy presented to the club by Sir Thomas Lipton. Races 
for Work Boats, such as bugeyes, skipjacks and similar bay craft were begun in 
1922. The Miles River Yacht Club holds annual races in Eastern Shore waters at 
St. Michaels. Competition all about the bay is also keen in power boats, including 
outboard motors. Reference has been made earlier to the log canoes of the Indians, 
cut in many cases from a single huge tree-trunk. Such speedy boats, still made 
at several points about the bay, have been raced at St. Michaels and elsewhere for 
generations. 


Among other similar organizations, both the Maryland Yacht Club, of Baltimore, 
and its larger rival, the Gibson Island Yacht Club, near Annapolis, through their 
regattas, have done much to revive interest in this splendid sport. The Gibson 
Island Club, in collaboration with the Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia, 
sponsors a race between Gibson Island and New London, Connecticut, every four 
years. 





DOUGHOREGAN MANOR, NEAR ELLICOTT CITY 


Home of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
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Fishing, in Maryland, covers a wide range from the taking of white and blue 
marlin (swordfish) off the coast at Ocean City and elsewhere, to fly-fishing for trout 
or bass in the well-stocked streams and lakes of the western part of the state. 


Duck hunting has always been popular in Maryland and a special type of re- 
triever, known as the Chesapeake Bay dog, has been developed within the state. 
Other game includes wild geese, rabbits, coons, squirrel, grouse, pheasants, quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. No state in the Union provides a wider variety of game. 


Sports such as horse racing and fox hunting carry us back to early colonial days, 
when the stately manors of the period were being built. The successful planters 
and landed gentry made for themselves homes which few men of today could afford 
either to build or to maintain. Many of these fine manor houses still exist in Mary- 
land, some of them owned by the descendants of their original builders, others 
preserved by patriotic groups or occupied by more recent purchasers. Many of 
Maryland’s colonial mansions have heretofore been mentioned; a list given in 
Maryland, published by the Baltimore Association of Commerce, names sixteen in 
all, but there are many others. 


Included in this list are White Hall, near Annapolis, a splendid Georgian struc- 
ture which has been called “the most typical Maryland colonial home,” The Ham- 
mond-Harwood House, at Annapolis, noted for its outside doorways and windows, 
and the Chase House, also at Annapolis, with eighteen-inch walls of salmon-colored 
brick peculiar to the burned clays of the neighborhood, a fact which would seem to 
dispose of any claim that the house was built of brick brought over from England. 
Reference has been made to the Chase House in an earlier chapter, as the scene of 
the marriage between Mary Tayloe Lloyd and Francis Scott Key in 1802. 

Doughoregan Manor, home of the Carroll family in Howard County, near 
Baltimore, also included in the list, has been described in a preceding chapter; it was 
built by the father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and later added to by the 
famous signer of the Declaration of Independence. Reference has also been made 
to Wye House, on the river of that name in Talbot County. One of its existing 
wings was built in 1660. 

Sotterley House, in Saint Mary’s County, overlooking the Patuxent River, and 
Tudor Hall, at Leonardtown, also in Saint Mary’s, are other famous mansions; the 
former is unique in having a brick tunnel affording means of escape from the 
cellars of the house to the banks of the river. 

Another ancient mansion is Ratcliffe Manor, in Talbot County on the Tred Avon 
River; the bricks from which it was built, in 1749, were burned in kilns on the estate. 

Still another Eastern Shore manor house is My Lord’s Gift, in Queen Anne’s 
County. Prospect Hall, and Taney House, home of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, 
are both in Frederick County; the latter includes extensive slave quarters, still 
preserved. 

A fine Howard County home is Glenelg, not far from Ellicott City. Built in 
the Norman-Tudor style, it is beautifully overgrown with ivy. 
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The remaining four mansions included in the list are the Brice House, at An- 
napolis, now the home of the president of St. John’s College; Belair, near Bowie, 
owned by William Woodward of New York; Manor Glen, in Baltimore County, 
home of the late S. Davies Warfield; and Porto Bello, at Saint Mary’s, interesting 
because of its ancient prison or pent house. 

This list does not include many other fine old mansions throughout the State, 
which, for reasons of age, beauty and historic associations command the attention 
of the public. The lives of the men and women who inhabited them may seem to 
us of the present day to have been an idle and pleasure-loving one, yet it was by 
such “lords of the manor” as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Chief Justice Taney, 
William Paca and Samuel Chase that the history of the Free State was made, and 
its progress as a commonwealth assured. These men, and others like them, were 
great builders, not only of spacious and stately homes, but of railroads and industries, 
of principles and of laws, of states and of the nation. They left far more than 
mansions behind them, a fact which we do well to honor, in our admiration for and 
preservation of their ancient and historic homes. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


THE BONDING AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN MARYLAND* 


ch BUSINESS of furnishing surety bonds, and of writing what is 
generally known as casualty insurance, is of comparatively recent origin, yet during 
the little more than half-century of its existence it has grown to enormous proportions. 

Up to the year 1890, corporate bonds guaranteeing the faithful performance by 
public officials of their duties were non-existant. Casualty insurance in the modern 
sense was practically unknown. Yet today the total value of policies covering such 
services annually throughout the United States reaches astronomical figures, and 
it is a matter of pride to Marylanders that the bulk of this business is handled 
through the city of Baltimore. 

The Free State, while not the birthplace of these forms of insurance, is, and always 
has been, their principal home. A full century ago there was formed in Canada 
a corporation known as the Guarantee Company of North America which proposed 
to give bond to employers covering the honesty and fidelity of household servants 
and other lesser employees but the enterprise made little headway. In 1874 the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York was incorporated, and in 1881 the 
American Surety Company, also a New York concern, was organized, chiefly for 
the purpose of furnishing contractors with the bonds required by municipal and state 
authorities guaranteeing the prompt and faithful performance of their work. The 
business of supplying bonds for public officials had not yet come into being and 
while, as has been said, the State of Maryland cannot claim to have been the birth- 
place of corporate as against individual bonding, it was in Baltimore, and by a 
Maryland corporation, the Fidelity & Deposit Company, that the writing of such 
bonds was first put on a business basis. In this field the Free State can justly claim 
to have been the pioneer. 

Today, Baltimore is the headquarters of the bonding and casualty insurance 
business in America. Four great companies transact the major part of this business, 
with branch offices throughout and beyond the nation. These companies are the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company (with its affiliate, the American Bonding Company, 
also a Baltimore corporation), the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
the Maryland Casualty Company, and the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 
The first three are Maryland corporations, and the New Amsterdam, while originally 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, became a local institution when 
Baltimore interests bought control of its stock and removed its headquarters to this 
city. The American Bonding Company was merged with the Fidelity & Deposit 





*For a part of the material included in the following pages the editors are indebted to 
articles by John E. Conley, Fenwick Keyser and Charles H. Dorsey, Jr., in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 
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Company in 1913, and after a long period of inactivity has since 1926 been carrying 
on active business as a wholly controlled subsidiary of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany. 

During the past fifty years the scope of the bonding and casualty fields has 
tremendously widened. Half a century ago anyone requiring a court, indemnity, 
surety or other such bond was obliged to produce some individual who was able, 
and willing, to act as his personal bondsman. Requirements as to financial respons- 
ibility often made this difficult. A friend so acting ran a certain risk, yet could not 
well charge for his services. As a result, professional bondsmen came ‘ato existence, 
but because of the nation’s rapid growth, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of bonds of all sorts required, the time was ripe for such services to be 
taken over by responsible corporations, which, by nation-wide operations, on a 
business basis, could minimize the risks. 

A tremendous step forward in this respect was at once provided. In the year 
1894 Congress passed an act permitting surety companies to replace individual bonds- 
men on all bonds required by the United States Government. Under this impetus 
the business of corporate bonding, first inaugurated by the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland underwent a huge and rapid expansion, and soon other great 
Maryland corporations of a similar nature were formed, notably the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, in 1896. 

Like the bonding business, casualty insurance during these years of prosperity and 
growth in the nation’s industry, expanded by leaps and bounds. The Maryland 
Casualty Company, incorporated in 1898, was formed for the express purpose of 
writing casualty insurance of all sorts, and did not enter the bonding field until 
1910. Since that time, however, its surety bond business has grown until the two 
are of equal importance. 

In the year 1910, laws were passed in many states providing for compensation 
to workmen injured in factory and other occupations. These laws, compulsory on 
the part of the employer, brought about a large increase in industrial insurance, 
while the growing risks of every sort incident upon a more complex daily life created 
a corresponding demand for insurance against such risks. Today policies written 
by casualty companies include not only accident, health and liability insurance of 
every conceivable sort, but protection against loss through burglary, robbery and 
theft, not only by individuals but by banks, offices and stores, messengers and pay- 
masters, holders of safe deposit boxes. They also provide for employers’ liability 
and workmen’s collective insurance, boiler and elevator insurance, damage to plate 
glass, and dozens of other risks and dangers to which both individuals and cor- 
porations are constantly being exposed. 

Under these circumstances, the great Maryland surety and casualty companies 
made rapid progress during the half-century that followed. Their operations soon 
extended over the entire nation. State laws in some cases retarded their expansion. 
In New York, for instance, only bonding and surety companies incorporated in the 
state were permitted to operate. These restrictions, however, were presently broken 
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down, and soon we find the Baltimore concerns reaching out to cover not only the 
United States, but adjacent lands and territories, such as Panama, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Newfoundland and elsewhere. 

The bondsman, the man “bound” as a hostage to guarantee the acts and conduct 
of another, is a familiar figure in history as far back as Biblical times. For many 
thousands of years, down to almost the beginning of the present century, such 
personal guarantors formed part of our everyday life. It is astonishing that not 
until fifty years ago was this important service of bonding individuals in the faith- 
ful performance of their duties placed on a business basis. It remained for the late 
Edwin Warfield, one-time Governor of Maryland, and his associates, to inaugurate 
the replacing of personal bondsmen with corporate bonding on a nation-wide scale. 
The field of enterprise thus opened proved to be a vast and highly profitable one, 
not only to the company he founded but to its notable successors .. . a result of the 
fact that while advancing their own interests these great corporations were at the 
some time offering a very valuable and much-needed service to the public. 

The bonding and casualty companies of Baltimore, througn their energy, ability 
and fair dealing, have, in their chosen field, made the name of the Free State of 

Maryland nationally famous. 


THE Fiwetitry & Deposir CompANy 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland began operations in a small office 
at No. 7 North Calvert Street in Baltimore. At that time, the year 1890, the city 
was a place of cobbled streets and slow-moving horse cars. Its population was less 
than half a million. Barnum’s Hotel, famous throughout the country for its fine 
cuisine, still occupied the site on which the Equitable Building now stands, although 
it was shortly to be torn down. The Fidelity & Deposit Company, when it opened 
for business in June, 1890, did so at the beginning of a new era in the nation’s 
history, an era of unparalleled prosperity. 

Before this opening, the project had encountered many difficulties. Twice the 
bill authorizing the company’s formation was turned down by the state legislature, 
and Mr. Warfield had a hard fight to get his charter passed. Financial troubles 
beset the infant enterprise; money for carrying it on came in slowly, and not until 
J. Herman Bosler, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and several of his friends bought 
blocks of stock was the capital needed for inaugurating the business, some $200,000, 
finally raised. The largest subscriber to stock in the company, General Clinton P. 
Paine, was elected president of the corporation and served for close to three years. 
Its first vice-president was Lloyd L. Jackson with Edwin Warfield as second vice- 
president, George W. Bishop as treasurer, and Herman E. Bosler, son of J. Herman 
Bosler, as secretary. On General Paine’s retirement he was succeeded for a short 
time by Mr. Jackson, who in turn gave way to Mr. Warfield; the latter continued as 
president of the company until 1920. 

Because the enterprise was a new one, conservative citizens as usual opposed it, 
predicting dire failure. Yet the company was so successful that within a few 
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months after starting operations a committee was appointed to arrange for larger 
and more suitable quarters. This committee, rejecting pressure for a location in 
what was then Baltimore’s financial district, chose a site at the corner of Charles 
and Lexington Streets, at that time considered “uptown.” The property acquired was 
in part sold to the city, in order to straighten out and widen an obstructing angle 
at that corner; when the negotiations were finally completed the price of the land, 
as carried on the company’s books, was $120,000. Here, after inspection of various 
business structures in other cities, a nine-story building of Woodstock granite was 
erected, at a cost, including the land, of $450,000. Designed by the well-known 
firm of architects, Messrs Baldwin & Pennington, it became at once the finest office 
building in the city, but space in it was difficult to obtain by others, owing to the 
rapid growth of the company’s business, and from time to time such tenants were 
moved out. When it is considered that the Fidelity & Deposit Company had only 
begun operations in 1890, the fact that so recently organized an enterprise could, and 
did, plan, erect and move into new and costly quarters four years later, constitutes 
a remarkable record. No less remarkable is the fact that the company planned and 
built so well, and with such thought for the future, that the structure completed in 
1894, and enlarged in 1913 by the addition of eight new stories, is still, in the year 
1942, its headquarters. Even more remarkable is the vision and confidence in its 
future that enabled the company not only to enlarge the building, but to pay for 
the work out of cash receipts. There are very few, if any, business structures in 
America today which, after a life of half a century, still house the corporation that 
originally built them, and are at the same time thoroughly modern and commodious 
in every respect. The present fifteen-story home of the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
at Charles and Lexington Streets remains today one of Baltimore’s finest office 
buildings, and a tribute to the wisdom and foresight of those who founded the 
company, and managed and guided its affairs. 

That these affairs were handled with unusual energy may be seen from a Ae 
significant incidents. As a result of efforts made in Washington, the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company was authorized by the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to act as surety on warehouse and distillers’ bonds, and was the first bond- 
ing company to receive such authorization. And when Congress, in 1894, passed 
the act making such corporate surety acceptable for all bonds required by the 
United States Government, the Fidelity & Deposit Company filed its statement of 
financial responsibility, and had itself approved under the act four days after 
President Cleveland signed the bill. In the following year, 1895, energetic action 
by the company’s officials aided materially in breaking down the laws by which 
foreign bonding corporations were prevented from doing business in New York 
State, and in 1898 prompt payment of a loss of $108,000 due to theft by the 
absconding treasurer of a Western city brought the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
much favorable publicity, and resulted in action by many states and municipalities 
throughout the country, authorizing the acceptance of corporate in place of indi- 
vidual bonds. Further evidence of the company’s energy and wisdom in promoting 
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its business may be found in the fact that a branch office was opened in London. 

By the beginning of the present century other companies had entered the bonding 
field, and keen competition resulted in a price war. Mr. Edwin Warfield, the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company’s able president, recognizing the ill-effects that price 
cutting by agents would have upon the entire business, arranged for a series of 
conferences with the executive heads of the other great surety companies looking 
to proper stabilization of rates. From this arose the Towner Rating Bureau, and the 
Surety Association of America, of which Mr. Warfield became the first president. 
Elected Governor of Maryland in 1903, Mr. Warfield remained as head of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company until his retirement, due to failing health, in 1920. 
The corporation owes much of its continued success to his wise and far-seeing policies, 
and to the energy and ability with which they have been carried out by his associates 
and successors. Among these, to mention only a few, we find such men as the late 
Van Lear Black, Thomas A. Whelan, also deceased; Charles R. Miller, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Whelan as president of the corporation; and U. S. Senator George L. 
Radcliffe. Others among Mr. Warfield’s earlier associates were Wilbur Jackson, 
George Cator, Robert Ober, H. Crawford Black, James Sloane, Jr., George War- 
field, Thomas E. Basshor, Lloyd Lowndes, W. Rufus Gill, Francis E. Waters and 
others who, while now dead, are ably represented by their sons. President Roosevelt, 
at an early period in his career, was connected with the company’s legal department 
in New York. 

The Fidelity & Deposit Company has for half a century been one of the country’s 
leaders in its particular field, that of writing surety bonds. With the exception of 
a single year it has paid its stockholders substantial dividends since 1895. It has 
branch offices in 43 cities, employs close to 10,000 agents, and its net premium 
receipts average between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 a year. Its success is a credit 
both to its wise and intelligent management, and to the state that cave it birth. 

THe UNitep States Fivetitry & GUARANTY ComMPANY 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Maryland was founded in 
the year 1896, and was thus the second of the four great corporations now operating 
in the Free State, to carry on the new but rapidly expanding surety business. The 
American Bonding Company had preceded it by two years, but was presently 
absorbed by the Fidelity & Deposit Company and withdrew for over a decade from 
the active business field. 

Like the Fidelity & Deposit Company, di United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company was a product largely of the efforts of one man. Its founder and first 
president, Mr. John R. Bland, had the vision to foresee the great future that lay 
ahead, in the bonding business, and the energy and ability, assisted by able associates, 
to put his new company on the highroad to success. He served the corporation as 
president from the time of its inception, in 1896, until his death in 1923, a period 
of 27 years, and throughout that more than quarter of a century was the company’s 
guide and inspiration in its many wise and broad-minded policies. To John R. 
Bland, and to the well-known Baltimore business men associated with him, belong 
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the credit of making the U. S. F. & G. Company the largest institution of its kind 
in the world. 

When the infant corporation held its first meeting on July 20, 1896, with Mr. 
Bland in the chair, the following names were suggested, and confirmed, for mem- 
bership in the original board of directors: German H. Hunt, Frank Brown, James 
E. Tate, Frank S. Hambleton, Ferdinand C. Latrobe, Charles F. Mayer, James E. 
Hooper, John Q. Adams, J. Frank Supplee, John R. Bland, Edward J. Penniman, 
A. G. Hutzler, Douglas H. Gordon, Simon Rosenberg, Edward B. Bruce, William 
H. Matthai, Robert B. Dixon, J. Winfield Henry, Jacob S. Rosenthal, Harry A. 
Lerch, J. Kemp Bartlett, W. B. Oliver, Everard K. Pattison, Moses Pels. 

The meeting took place in the rooms of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at the corner of Hopkins Place and German (now Redwood) Street. 
Eleven days later, on August 1, the company opened its doors for business in a 
five-story warehouse located at Calvert and Redwood Streets, later to become the 
site of the imposing building which is now its home. Incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Maryland, the company began business with a capital of $250,000. 

In the year 1900, the fourth of its existence, the company took in total premiums 
of $821,145, and paid out in claims and expenses $708,000. By the beginning of 
1940 these annual totals had risen to $33,871,000 and $31,404,000 respectively. A 
remarkable growth, for a period of 39 years. 

This growth, however, was not dependent solely upon the bonding business. 
In April, 1910, the company branched out by entering the casualty field. Two 
causes tended to make casualty insurance an immensely wide and profitable business. 
One arose from the passage of laws governing workmen’s compensation. The other, 
from the rapidly expanding use of the automobile, with the risks of damage and 
accident that went with such use. It is estimated that these two items are responsible 
for seventy per cent of all the casualty insurance written today throughout the 
nation. Thus it will be seen that the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
entered the casualty field at a most opportune period in its career, and as a result 
reaped a golden harvest. 

During this first decade of the present century expansion had already taken 
place in the company’s surety business. Bonding of public officials, of fiduciary 
agents and bank oflicers soon led to the guaranteeing of the cash for which they 
were responsible, including insurance of bank deposits against burglary and theft. 
In scores of directions new business was sought, developed, to cover the risks in- 
herent in the nation’s rapidly developing industry. The warehouse at Calvert and 
Redwood Streets, already grown too small for the company’s expanding business, 
was destroyed by the great Baltimore fire of 1904, and for two years following that 
catastrophe the company made its headquarters in an unused church. Perhaps the 
fire, while a disaster of the first magnitude to the city at large, was a blessing in dis- 
guise to certain parts of it, where fine new structures replaced those that had become 
outworn and outmoded. Thus Mr. Bland and his associates were enabled to erect, 
on the site of their original warehouse, a commodious new office building, now a 
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part of the company’s present home. This was occupied in 1906, but by 1910 the 
needs of its rapidly expanding business forced the corporation to further enlargement 
of the building and the present fine structure now housing the company’s activities 
reached completion. 

In addition to its other lines of business, the U. S. F. & G. Company writes fire 
insurance through the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation, which it controls. For 
a time it also undertook to insure both the principal and interest of mortgages, as 
did many other surety companies throughout the country, but owing to depreciation 
of property values brought on by the post-war depression this form of policy was 
found to be unprofitable, and has since been discarded. 

To carry on its enormous business the company maintains many branch offices 
throughout the country, including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, 
Canada and Newfoundland. More than 10,000 agents operate from these offices, 
on a commission basis, in addition to some 3,000 paid employees, 1,000 of whom are 
attached to the home office. In 1921 Mr. Bland opened his company’s own building 
in New York. At his death, in 1923, he was succeeded as president by his son, R. 
Howard Bland, who held the office until 1932. In that year Mr. E. Asbury Davis 
became the head of the company, with R. Howard Bland as chairman of the board 
of directors. 

When John R. Bland organized the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
in 1896, he visualized it originally as an instrument for guaranteeing the honesty 
of, and insuring the collection of money by, many thousands of lawyers scattered 
throughout the country. Sometimes the money so collected failed to reach its 
proper designation. Mr. Bland proposed to publish a list of attorneys whose 
reliability and honesty would be guaranteed by a bond of the company. Thus 
persons wishing to delegate the collection of money to agents in other cities had 
before them a list of men for whom the company went surety. From this modest 
beginning rose the tremendous financial structure we now know as the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Maryland. 


THe Marytanp CAsuALty COMPANY 


When the Maryland Casualty Company was incorporated under the laws of the 
Free State in the year 1898, William McKinley was President of the United States, 
and the blowing up of the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor had thrust the 
country into war with Spain. In that year, close to half a century ago, Hawait 
became United States territory, the new “horseless carriage” was looked on as some- 
thing of a joke, and the nation boasted less than a dozen miles of modern concrete 
highways for automobiles to travel upon. Such things as income taxes, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts and flying machines were still in the offing, and the 
population of the United States was little more than half what it is today. The 
country was in the midst of a new industrial development. Immense factories, 
employing hundreds of workmen, were rapidly taking the place of small establish- 
ments. The machine age in America had begun. 
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On March 1, 1898, in the midst of this great industrial uoswing, the Maryland 
Casualty Company opened its doors. Considering the nature of its business, the 
new enterprise could not have chosen a more opportune moment. 

The first offices of the company were located on the tenth floor of a building 
at Calvert and German (now Redwood) Streets. Its founder and president was 
John T. Stone. The capital stock of the corporation was $250,000, with a surplus of 
$100,000, and Alexander Brown, one of Baltimore’s leading bankers, had given 
the new venture his financial support. Yet its prospects were regarded by many as 
extremely dubious. True, the success of the newly-formed surety companies had 
been demonstrated, but the Maryland Casualty Company was not launched to 
engage in the bonding business. Casualty insurance was its particular field. And 
since such insurance as we now know it was then a new and untried venture, a 
business which necessarily had to be built up by men of vision, conservative elements 
in the financial world looked down their noses and croaked the same dismal warnings 
that they had already accorded the steamship, the telegraph, and would presently 
voice regarding the automobile, the airplane, and anything else that was beyond 
their mental grasp. Untroubled by these gloomy predictions of disaster, Mr. Stone 
and his associates went ahead, determined to sell to the American public the idea 
of insurance against loss due to accidents and casualties of many sorts, common in 
the daily life of all rapidly growing communities. It is doubtful if even Mr. Stone, 
when he formed the Maryland Casualty Company in 1898, realized the vast breadth 
of the new field he had chosen. 

Filled with enthusiasm, he and those associated with him buckled down to hard 
work, As a result of their efforts, the new venture succeeded so well that the com- 
pany, a year after its inception, found the quarters it had engaged in the Keyser 
Building far too small, and moved to the new Equitable Building at Fayette and 
Calvert Streets, recently erected on the site of Barnum’s Hotel. Here floor space 
which had been 800 square feet when the company began business was rapidly ex- 
panded to 4,200, and then to 6,400 square feet, and when the great fire of 1904 
swept over Baltimore the Maryland Casualty was on the high road to success. 

Like all such structures the Equitable Building was regarded as fireproof, but 
that was before they had been subjected to the fury of a vast conflagration. Mr. 
Stone, realizing how important the records of his company were, insisted on re- 
moving them. By heart-breaking effort on the part of himself and his associates 
this was accomplished, only an hour before the building burst into flames. 

The danger, however, was not yet over, for the Customs House, to which the 
records had been carried for temporary safety was itself threatened by the mounting 
fire, and the work of removal had to be done for a second time. The problem of 
where to take these invaluable documents was solved by F. Highlands Burns, an 
employee of the company who was later to become its president. Mr. Burns had 
located a vacant house on St. Paul Street which seemed beyond the probable sweep 
of the flames, and here the company’s most essential records were stored. In answer 
to frantic appeals from his agents throughout the couritry, Mr. Stone, obtaining a 
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direct wire to Philadelphia since facilities in Baltimore had been virtually destroyed, 
was able to answer these appeals with a message stating that while the company’s 
offices had been burned out, all important documents had been saved, and its 
business would not be interrupted. 

The actions of Mr. Stone and his associates in this crisis was doubtless prophetic. 
If one of the greatest fires in history could not check the Maryland Company’s 
onward progress there was small chance of anything else doing so. Before the 
flames of the huge conflagration were quelled plans had been made, architects en- 
gaged, to build the company a new home on land previously bought at the cornet 
of Baltimore and North Streets (now Guilford Avenue). This building, a three- 
story structure of white stone, was ready for occupancy in 1905, a year after the 
fire. It provided 33,000 square feet of floor space, of which the company used 
25,000 square feet, leasing out the balance. By 1907 the business of the company 
had grown to such an extent that the entire building could not accommodate it, 
and the following year two additional floors were erected. [Even this proved 
inadequate, and since no further floors could be added to the original structure, 
another building, five stories high, was put up on the lot adjoining, together with 
a handsome tower. 

Even these facilities, however, soon proved insufficient for the company’s expanding 
business, especially after its entrance into the bonding field, in 1910. Following the 
close of the first World War a decision was reached to erect new quarters, not in 
the congested business section of the city, but on its outskirts. A plot of ground 
embracing twenty-five acres was purchased at Fortieth Street and Keswick Road, 
and here the present magnificent home of the Maryland Casualty Company was 
begun. The building, which contains among other things a printing plant, a cafe- 
teria and a large auditorium, was ready for occupancy in the autumn of 1921. Mr. 
Stone, who died the previous year, was succeeded by Mr. F. Highlands Burns, already 
mentioned in connection with the Baltimore fire. Mr. Burns, after serving the 
company as third, second and first vice-president in succession, became its head in 
1920, and held the presidency until the year 1934. He died in 1935, to be succeeded 
first by Silliman Evans, and, in 1937, by Edward J. Bond, Jr. Owing to Mr. Bond’s 
death in 1942, Mr. Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board, is now the company’s 
president. 

The primary purpose of casualty insurance, and of surety bonds, is to provide 
indemnity for loss, but the policy of the Maryland Company has from its inception 
been directed as well to the equally important task of preventing loss, by careful 
and continuous inspection of all liability risks. This has always been a fixed and 
vital policy of the company and has proven of inestimable value to both itself and 
to its policy holders. Through a Safety Division and a Medical Service, the com- 
pany utilizes the ability of many thousand physicians, engineers and other technical 
experts, but since even the most careful inspection cannot eliminate the human 
element, losses inevitably occur. It is estimated that from the beginning of its 
operations in 1898, to January 1, 1941, the company has paid out in loss and loss- 
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adjustment expenses something over $370,000,000 . . . a measure of the magnitude 
of its operations. Today, in spite of the problems which confronted ail corporations 
during the post-war depression of the nineteen-thirties, the Maryland Casualty 
Company successfully weathered the storm and now stands as one of the really great 
insurance institutions of America. 


Tue New AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CoMPANY* 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Company of New York, which now maintains its 
executive offices at 227 St. Paul Street, in Baltimore, became a local institution in 
1913, when Mr. J. Arthur Nelson and associates purchased controlling interest in 
the stock of the company from financial interests in New York. 

The company was incorporated under the laws of New York in 1898, and began 
business in 1899, with a capital of $200,000. Its organizers were leaders in the 
financial and business circles of New York and of the country at large, and its list 
of original directors looked like a “Who’s Who” in financial circles. 

The business of casualty and surety insurance was then in its infancy, and the 
entire amount of premiums available in the whole country was about five per cent 
of the volume now annually transacted by the various casualty and surety companies 
in the United States. 

The first decade of this century witnessed the organization of numerous casualty 
and surety companies. Eagerness for business created competition at inadequate 
premium charges, and newly organized companies were unable to make the progress 
anticipated by their financial backers. 

The Baltimore interests which obtained control of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company removed the executive office of the company to Baltimore in 1913, and 
domiciled it on the main floor of the Equitable Building. The company then had 
a capital of $400,000, surplus of $108,000, annual premium income of $905,000, 
and total assets of $1,300,000. Baltimore had become an active center for casualty 
and surety business, and Mr. Nelson and his associates believed that close association 
and collaboration with the other Baltimore companies would be mutually advan- 
tageous. The capital of the company was increased to $500,000 and the annual 
premium income increased to $1,300,000 in 1914. 

The following years, until the financial crisis of the 1930 decade, witnessed great 
progress in the casualty and surety business in general, and the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company obtained its full shared of the increasing business ard prosperity. 
When the premium volume of the company became more than $13,000,000. an- 
nually, the management concluded it would be good policy to hold to a steady 
course for a few years to have its results thoroughly tried and tested, and for the 
years 1927 through 1940 the business of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
remained between $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 in annual premiums. 


*The editors are indebted to Mr. J. Arthur Nelson, president of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, for this account of its history and development. . 
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In 1932 the New Amsterdam Casualty Company acquired control of another old 
and well-known casualty and surety company when it bought almost the entire 
outstanding capital stock of the United States Casualty Company of New York, 
which was organized in 1895. The business of the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany and of the United States Casualty Company is directed in close cooperation, 
with Mr. Nelson as president of both companies. The United States Casualty 
Company maintains its executive office in New York, while that of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company is in Baltimore. Full time long distance telephone 
wires between Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York enable the executive staff to 
keep in close touch with the affairs of both companies. Their organization extends 
throughout the entire United States and to the islands of Puerrto Rico and Hawaii. 
Few companies are better equipped to care for the business that is entrusted to them. 
The officials of both companies are well and favorably known throughout the in- 
surance world, and many of them have occupied the highest offices in the various 
insurance organizations of which both companies are members. 

As of December 31, 1941, the combined capital, surplus, annual premiums and 
assets of the two companies were as follows: 


Catia leneee, ate etaec is Mngt. Mo . $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplis-and Contingency Reserve) . .°... --12,013,474.56 
Pare iniae remus teres eeige er 1c oy cw at fever 22,087,61 1.44 
ce Sede Ce hom oe et eee 2a P49-950°360,89 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Company is the owner of and maintains its New 
York office in the large new, modern, fireproof office building at 60 John Street, 
107 William Street and 51 Maiden Lane, New York, which houses also the United 
States Casualty Company and many other large insurance companies and organiza- 
tions. That great edifice, covering nearly 28,000 square feet of ground and con- 
taining approximately 325,000 square feet of office space, is one of the largest office 
buildirgs in New York. 





CHAPTER XLV 


BALTIMORE, ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PORTS, 
AND A GEANCE AT THE FUTURE 


Ibe THE YEAR 1791 a French traveler, Monsieur Francois Auguste 
Rene de Chateaubriand, nobleman and poet, visited America. In July of that year 
he arrived aboard the brig Saint Pierre at Baltimore, and like other visitors from 
abroad both before and since, left an account of his travels. In his book, “Voyage 
en Amerique,” he describes his arrival as follows: 

“As we approached Baltimore the water became narrower; it was perfectly calm: 
it seemed as (though) we were sailing up a river bordered with long avenues. Balti- 
more presented itself to our view as if situated at the extremity of a lake. Opposite 
to the city rose a hill (doubtless Federal Hill) shaded with trees, at the foot of 
which some houses were beginning to be built. We moored at the quay of the port.” 

“Baltimore,” our traveler goes on to relate, “is a handsome town, clean and very 
lively. I paid the captain for my passage, and gave him a farewell dinner at a very 
good tavern near the harbor.” (Probably the Fountain Inn, on Light Street, where 
the Southern Hotel now stands.) At four o’clock the next morning, Monsieur 
Chateaubriand tells us, he “took his seat in the stage coach leaving for Philadelphia 
three times a week.” 

This picture of Baltimore a century and a half ago is valuable as a yard stick 
by which to measure progress. There was nothing visible then to suggest to a 
traveler the tremendous future of the port, a future that lay so short a time ahead. 
A “handsome, clean and very lively” place it no doubt was, but who could have 
realized that within 150 years the town with its tree-shaded hill “at the foot of which 
some houses were beginning to be built” would become not only a vast manufac- 
turing as well as residential city with a population approaching a million, but one 
of the great ports of the world. 

But while our traveler from France may have failed to visualize the city’s future, 
there were others in Baltimore who even then had begun to dream of it. Men of 
vision who were already planning canals, great highways to the West, and were 
soon to plan and build the railroads which would fulfill that dream. 

They realized that Baltimore possessed certain geographical advantages enjoyed 
by no other shipping point on the Atlantic coast. It is the nearest city to the 
nation’s busy interior. Twenty or more of the most important producing and 
consuming centers in the United States, including such great communities as 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, to mention but a few, all lie within less 
than a thousand miles of Baltimore’s factories and docks. Her merchants and 
shippers are thus able, by virtue of geographical position alone, to serve the needs 
and interests of a population of some 70,000,000, persons, or more than half that 
of the entire United States. Freight rates, from these interior points to Baltimore, 
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and vice versa, are lower than to other Atlantic seaports. According to figures 
furnished by the Association of Commerce, Baltimore, in 1939, ranked third among 
the cities of the nation in total tonnage of water-borne traffic, and second in the 
tonnage of its imports, standing in this respect second only to New York. This 
proximity of Baltimore to the many centers of population further west, as well as 
its reputation for good living, has brought many visitors to its hospitable gates and 
caused it to be termed at times the “Convention City.” 

Since these figures were compiled, however, the importance of the city, both as a 
manufacturing center and as a seaport has enormously increased. Mounting de- 
fense preparations, the handling and shipping of huge quantities of war munitions 
and food stuffs under the lend-lease act, the incessant demand for ships and still 
more ships, all have been contributing factors to this end. 

During the month of January, 1941, for example, expansion in the production 
facilities of Baltimore, as reported by the Association of Commerce, was the largest 
for any single month in the city’s history since the founding of the Association in 
1919. Both employment and payrolls reached new high levels. Yet the vast new 
programs in shipbuilding, aircraft construction, in many other lines, had then only 
just begun. During the month in question foreign trade reached the figure of 
$23,533,729, an increase of five-and-a-half per cent over that of the previous month, 
and such increases will continue to grow. 

Few persons realize the diversity of activities carried on in the Baltimore area. 
Reports by the Maryland Bureau of Labor and Statistics show increases in both 
employment and payrolls in twenty-three industries for the mouth of January, 1941. 
These are only industries showing such increases, and do not by any means include 
all industrial activities in the area, but a glance at the list is instructive. It covers 
“bakery products, beverages, slaughtering and meat products, men’s and boys’ 
clothing, cotton and cotton goods, men’s furnishings, electrical machinery, foundry 
and machine-shop products, iron and steel, plumbers’ supplies, tin-ware, wooden 
boxes and crates, lumber and millwork, book and job printing and lithographing, 
newspaper and periodical printing and publishing, fertilizers, chemica!s, glass prod- 
ucts and pottery, brass, bronze and copper products, stamped and enamelled ware, 
shipbuilding and repairing, brooms and brushes, and mattresses and bedsprings.” 

As has been said, these are only those industries showing employment and payroll 
increases, yet beneath the list’s modest wording lie tremendous activities. The casual 
reader might not realize, for instance, that the single words “tinware,” and “fertil- 
izers” cover operations which make Baltimore the largest producing center for these 
items in the world. The same is true of “copper products,” while beneath the simple 
phrase “shipbuilding and repairing” may be found not only the huge activities of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company at Sparrow’s Point, or its gigantic new shipyards at 
Fairfield, but the operations of numerous other such yards both in the Baltimore 
area and elsewhere throughout the State. Nor does the list include aircraft construc- 
tion, although the vast new plant of the Glenn L. Martin Company at Middle 
River, with its 4,000,000 square feet of factory-floor-space and a working force 
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approaching 50,000 men is one of the largest in existence. There are altogether some 
2,000 factories of various sorts now in the Baltimore area, and the number is 
constantly increasing. According to the reports of the city’s Association of Com- 
merce, the month of January, 1941, showed the addition of two new manufacturing 
plants and the enlargement of fourteen more in the Baltimore area during that 
single month. The two new enterprises were the Superior Felt & Bedding Co., 
and the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards, Inc. The latter, financed by the United 
States Government, but operated by the Bethlehem Company’s shipbuilding di- 
vision, now has nine ways and is prepared to turn out completed cargo ships at the 
rate of one a week. 


Among the companies showing expansion of their facilities during the month in 
question were the Glenn L. Martin Company, as mentioned above, the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., with a new generating plant at Riverside made 
necessary by constantly growing demands of the mounting population; the Maryland 
Drydocks Company, the Rustless Iron & Steel Corporation, a new fabrication shop 
and shipbuilding yard for the American Electric Welding Company, Inc.; a 
doubling of the foundry facilities of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany; additions to the Fairfield plant of the U. S. Industrial Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, a new manufacturing and assembly unit for Julien P. Friez & Sons, makers of 
scientific instruments used in warfare. 


The above records for January, 1941, however, were soon to be greatly increased, 
owing to tremendous defense contracts placed in the spring and summer of that 
year. By the middle of August, 1941, according to figures published in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, the total of such contracts awarded in Maryland on behalf of the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission had passed the huge total of one billion 
dollars, largely confined to the Baltimore area. No such amount of new business 
had ever before come to Maryland in the history of the State, nor indeed to any 
city in the nation. At the same time increased demands from manufacturers out- 
side the state, for such needed products as steel, copper, machinery and a variety 
of other materials required in defense operations increased this total, it is estimated, 
to over a billion and a half, added 50,000 or more workers to those employed in 
Baltimore defense plants, and raised payrolls in such plants from $4,000,000 a week 
to approximately $6,000,000. Further, all these figures will be subject to still 
further large increases during the winter and spring of 1942, as immense existing 
orders reach production peak. The Glenn L. Martin Company alone, in the summer 
of 1941, had on its books contracts aggregating $743,000,000, while the extensive 
new operations of the Bethlehem-Fairfield, and the Maryland Drydocks companies 
will shortly require the use of from 12,000 to 15,000 additional men. A mere list 
of defense contracts awarded in the Baltimore area and throughout the counties of 
the State runs into many hundreds, and printed in small type covered practically 
an entire page of the Baltimore Evening Sun. The amount and diversity of these 
contracts is staggering, and the effect of this avalanche of business will be felt not 
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only in Baltimore but throughout the entire State of Maryland for many years to 
come. 

One result will be a notable increase in the activities of Baltimore as a port. Even 
before this tremendous boom, an estimated total of over. 4,000 deep-sea vessels 
visited the city annually, or some eleven each day, requiring the services of more than 
20,000 men in handling and disposing of their cargoes. As has been pointed out 
before, the distance by rail from the Baltimore area to the great inland producing 
and consuming centers being less than that of other Atlantic shipping ports, the 
city enjoys a differential in freight rates amounting to some 60 cents a ton. Since 
goods can be transported by water more cheaply than by rail, this gives Baltimore 
an advantage over its rivals which the present great boom renders increasingly 
important. In addition, Baltimore provides a harbor normally free from ice, and 
protected by its location from violent storms. The small fluctuation in tides, as com- 
pared with conditions found in cities directly on the seacoast is a further advantage 
in Baltimore’s favor. Thus it is not only a vast exporting and importing center, 
but provides facilities for the safe and speedy repair of vessels engaged in sea-borne 
trafic, including both merchant and warships of the British fleet. The favorable 
conditions named above, as regards ice, storm and tide, have also made the city a 
terminus for both American and British overseas airplane service, as well as for the 
dispatch of war-planes to European, African and South American points. The fact 
that there are at present in Baltimore the consular representatives of twenty-seven 
foreign countries affords a further indication of its tremendous importance as a port. 

Facilities for handling Baltimore’s huge and growing overseas trade are ample. 
Twenty-eight piers and many grain elevators serve the needs of the railroads entering 
the city, and close to a hundred sea-going vessels can be berthed alorgside these 
piers at one time. Coal, grain, ore, oil, and similar bulk cargoes all are handled 
by the most modern methods. In addition, accommodations for local shipping are 
provided at the ten municipal piers built in the upper harbor after the great fire of 
1904, and there are numerous private wharves and docks serving both the railroads 
and individual manufacturing and transportation companies. The harbor is well 
policed, fire protection is excellent, and since Baltimore is both a great exporting as 
well as importing center, vessels arriving from foreign ports are assured of return 
cargoes of practically every character. But it is not alone to a fortunate geographical 
location that Baltimore owes its importance in world trade. The people of Mary- 
land can justly be proud of the foresight of such men as Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, who not only by encouraging and financially supporting the early efforts 
of the Ellicott Brothers made Baltimore a pioneer in the export flouring trade, but 
later, with other Marylanders of vision built the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
first great American steam transport system, without which the city would not have 
attained its present commanding position as one of the world’s great shipping ports. 

To the skill of Maryland shipbuilders, not only at Baltimore but at other points 
along the Chesapeake, the city owes much. In the emergency created by the sinking 
of a large part of the world’s ocean-going tonnage, Maryland ship-builders are 
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View from Patapsco River. 
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doing more than their part. According to an article by J. Jean Shaner in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, the largest building total undertaken by any single concern 
in the United States, covering 62 vessels, was not only under way at the new plant 
cf the Bethlehem-Fairfield Company by the summer of 1941 but far ahead of 
schedule, although as we have seen the company was not organized until January 
of that year. Yet by May the first keel had been laid, and progress thereafter was 
so rapid that it received public commendation by the United States Maritime com- 
mission. Within the space of four months, what had been a stretch of waste land 
covered with underbrush and weeds was by the skill and energy of Maryland 
workers converted into a busy shipyard prepared, as has been said, to slide new 
vessels down the ways at the rate of one a week. Maryland builders had shown 
their mettle in the past. Baltimore clipper ships had carried the city’s name to all 
parts of the globe. It was to be expected that the descendauts of men who built 
the Constellation, and whose speedy privateers incurred even the wrath of the 
English Parliament, would do their part-and more, in the present world crisis, the 
new fight for the freedom of the seas. 

The tremendous influx of business which came to Baltimore and the surrounding 
area during 1940 and 1941 brought with it many problems. In spite of its size and 
importance as a manufacturing and shipping point, Baltimore had for many years 
remained a quiet and somewhat leisurely residential city. Visitors from outside, 
accustomed to the noise and bustle of other communities, sometimes referred to it as 
an overgrown village. They failed to appreciate that beneath the dignity, the con- 
servatism of a city of homes lay deep and powerful forces, which had served to 
carry its people safely through many booms and depressions. Baltimcre, until this 
whirlwind of defense contracts swept down upon it, had always moved forward 
steadily, upon an even keel. Now, with countless thousands of new workers adding 
to its population, with other thousands coming into the State for training at army 
camps, a variety of new and very serious problems presented themselves to both the 
city government and to the people themselves. 

Housing problems, for instance, constituted one of them. Ana to the 
figures published by the Evening Sun, at least 12,000 new dwelling units were needed 
in the summer of 1941, with the number certain to increase largely in the near future. 
Hundreds of trailers filled the fields around the Glenn L. Martin plant alone, 
affording temporary accommodations for its rapidly growing army of workmen. 
New homes must be supplied in huge numbers. 

Grave trafic problems have been created by enormous congestion of travel on 
railroads, street-cars and highways. Motor vehicle use of roads, especially those 
leading to and from new or expanded manufacturing plants, had increased by the 
summer of 1941 from 20 per cent to in some cases as high as 100, 200 and even as 
high as 500 per cent. During the first six months of that year the figures given by 
the Evening Sun show that nearly 14,000,000 more passengers were carried on the 
street-cars and busses of the Baltimore area than during the similar period of 1940. 
On the railroads the number of loaded freight cars jumped over 25 per cent in 1941 
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as compared with the first seven months of 1940, and more than 48 per cent over 
the 1939 average. 

Schools, health and sanitation, water supply, police and fire protection, all present 
similar problems. It is estimated that at least $5,000,000 will be needed to provide 
schooling facilities for the children of newly arrived defense workers. Hospitals 
soon felt the strain, arrests increased nearly 25 per cent and fires close to 13 per cent 
over similar periods in the year preceding. Consumption of water rose to a new high 
figure of 147,110,000 gallons daily, and demands for additional electric power 
caused the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company to undertake 
construction of new generating facilities, as we have heretofore seen. The tre- 
mendous influx of defense workers, adding scores of thousands to the city’s normal 
population has put, and will continue to put grave strains on the local government 
and the economy of both Baltimore and the surrounding territory. The avalanche 
of business in the area affected, unique in the history of American communities, has 
brought with it not only great profits, but even greater problems, the solution of 
which cannot be recorded here. That they will cause profound and lasting changes 
in the life of the city can be safely predicted. Baltimore, as a boom town, will 
doubtless be richer, but it will have lost a large part of its former dignity and charm. 

To anyone attempting to set down the history of a great State, a great city, it is 
unfortunate that his work should come to a close in the midst of a world-wide 
conflagration. Under ordinary conditions, the historian might with reason attempt 
to glance into the future, and perhaps suggest, in the light of the past, what form 
that future might be expected to take. But with war spreading to al! parts of the 
globe, and the smoke of battle obscuring the course of events, such forecasts would 
be only the merest guesswork. The series of conflicts now going on in Europe, Asia 
and Africa cannot fail, in one way or another, to affect profoundly the destinies 
of the American people as a whole, although just how, and to what extent, no man 
can foretell. Should the three continents named above come under the control of 
the totalitarian states, should aggressors occupy the coasts and islands nearest to 
the Western world as well as those of the Pacific, a long and desperate war will 
result, with the very existence of the United States as a great nation at stake. Even 
should the conflict take a shorter course, the people of America will be forced to 
live in a world under arms, a world in which peace can be secured and maintained 
only by force. To maintain that peace, both our own country and Great Britain 
will be obliged to keep in being large navies, and armies, at huge annual cost. The 
people of America like those of England will be burdened by heavy taxes, in order 
to preserve the peace, the freedom their efforts have won. Life for many years to 
come will be a harder, sterner life, very different from the pleasant existence of the 
past. To predict the future, even of a single American city, an American state, is 
impossible except in the broadest general terms, based on assumptions which may 
themselves turn out to be incorrect. 

In our brief review of a great American commonwealth, over a period of three 
hundred years, we may, however, discern certain fundamental traits of character in 
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its population. The people of the Free State of Maryland have shown from the 
earliest days of the Colony a devotion to liberty, a courage in adversity, a steadfast 
love for fair and honest dealing between man and man, a regard for truth and 
loyalty, and an appreciation of the finer things in life, not exceeded if indeed equalled 
by the people of any other state in the Union. 

Those characteristics of a free, intelligent and courageous population will not, 
we can safely predict, undergo much change. They have remained constant during 
the course of three centuries, through both peacetimes and the adversities of civil 
and other wars. Environment has not altered them, nor have the changes brought 
about by the passage of the years, with their recurring problems, their new and 
revolutionary inventions. The fundamental qualities of the people of Maryland 
have remained unchanged. They will face a new and different world with the same 
courage they have shown in the past. 

But what the future of a city such as Baltimore, will be, ten, twenty years from 
now is another matter. In the opinion of the writer, victory for the democracies 
will come, although at high cost. Recovery, readjustment, will be painful and slow. 
But the needs of a devastated Europe will bring to Baltimore, as a great shipping 
port, larger prosperity than it has ever known before; a prosperity which should 
go far toward offsetting the inevitable depression when huge quantities of muni- 
tions, vast fleets of war-planes are no longer needed, and the energies of the people 
must be turned to other tasks. 

No matter how difficult those tasks may appear, the people of Maryland will meet 
them. Even with world affairs in a state of constant flux, they will hold to certain 
ideals which have always been close to their hearts. Such ideals do not change 
greatly, whether men ride on horseback or in automobiles, whether they wear knee 
breeches or slacks, dance the minuet or the tango. The settlers of the Maryland 
Colony crossed an ocean to build a new land in which they might enjoy certain 
freedoms of speech, worship and government they could not find at home. They 
have fought for these freedoms, successfully, stubbornly, for three hundred years, 
and will continue to fight for them now. The founders of our State, of our nation, 
believe liberty to be worth any sacrifice, even that of life itself. The writer can 
visualize no future in which the people of Maryland, of America, would yield to 
force, would become slaves of any foreign dictator. 

Perhaps, in the years ahead a truer democracy will be established, free from the 
evils of injustice and greed. A democracy in which the plenty of field and forest, 
of factory and of mine may be more equitably distributed, to be enjoyed by all. A 
state of existence based on the real brotherhood of man, such as the founders of the 
nation, the authors of the Constitution, planned. If war and suffering and hardship 
bring the peoples of the world nearer to such an ideal existence, those evils will not 
have been endured in vain. 

In that new and happier era, cities as we know them now will be largely rebuilt. 
In Baltimore, as alsewhere we already see the fine homes of an earlier day torn down 
to provide space for parking lots, or for extensive building of low-rental apartments 
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to house the working population. This reconstruction of great cities will continue on 
an ever-increasing scale, as living costs and the burdens of taxation make it impos- 
sible for city dwellers to occupy their own individual homes. At the same time, 
wider distribution of electrical power will result in the removal of many factories 
to country locations where the workers can live nearby in pre-fabricated houses 
enjoying the products of their own gardens and farms. This movement of factories 
from the cities is already well under way; its continuance cannot fail to cause vast 
changes in many metropolitan areas, especially those located at interior points. 

Baltimore, fortunately, will suffer less in this respect than most cities, owing to its 
location upon the seaboard, its importance as a shipping point. The majority of its 
great industries are of such a character that both rail and water communication are 
indispensable to their successful operation. Great shipyards, steel and fertilizer 
works, copper refineries and the like, using vast quantities of ore and other raw 
materials, elevators for the storage and handling of grain, indeed the bulk of the 
industries now located in and around Baltimore could not, like many of a different 
nature, be successfully removed to inland points. It is the writer’s prediction that 
Baltimore, because of the nature of its industries, will increase in importance as a 
- manufacturing and shipping center, as time goes on. As a city of homes, however, 
it will slowly undergo a change as rows of decaying houses belonging to a former 
era are swept away, replaced by modern housing units. 

Life, during the years ahead, must inevitably take on a new and different pattern. 
It will be harder, swifter, with less time and opportunity for leisure and the arts. 
The nations of the earth cannot fight colossal wars without paying for them... 
or leaving the payment to future generations. But with hard work, energy, sacrifice, 
even such great sums can be paid. Meanwhile, the people of Maryland, the people 
of Baltimore, remembering that its clipper ships a hundred years ago brought them 
wealth from all the seven seas, should rejoice now that its new clipper ships of the 
air seem in a fair way to do likewise. It is the writer’s belief that our great seaport 
on the banks of the Chesapeake will eventually become an equally great airport 
. .. perhaps the greatest, because of its location and climate, on the Atlantic coast. 
A terminus of air lines to all parts of the world . . . a position which would be 
amply justified by the city’s past history. Perhaps we shall before long see Balti- 
more-built clippers dominating the air lanes, as her sailing ships a century ago won 
the blue ribbon of the seas. 

In the long and gallant history of the Free State of Maryland there is no room 
for such a word as “Fail.” 
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THE BASIS OF MARYLAND LAW 


By Carrot T. Bono 
Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, Maryland 


le WOULD BE A MISTAKE to suppose that the American Revolution 
meant a discontinuance of all institutions previously existing, and a starting out 
with a complete equipment of new ones. Except for the discontinuance of the 
British sovereignty and the proprietary rights, it produced only a modification of 
the provincial institutions to remedy particular inconveniences. So it was with 
the institutions for the administration of justice. Those which had existed before 
the Revolution, mainly reproductions of what the early colonist had known in 
England, were continued with only minor changes under the Constitution of 1776. 

County trial courts, presided over by justices of the peace, were mentioned in 
that constitution only in a provision empowering the justices to appoint the clerks 
of the courts. (Sec. XLVII.) “The Justices of the County Courts may appoint the 
Clerks of their respective courts.” A great central trial court of the province, the Pro- 
 vincial Court was continued with the change of name made necessary by the disap- 
pearance of the provincial status. During the provincial period it had not been re- 
quired that judges of any of the courts be specially trained in the law, although a 
good number of them were so trained, and need of training was felt more and more 
as the province grew. Now in 1776, it was required, “That three persons of integrity 
and sound judgment in law be appointed judges of the Court now called the 
Provincial Court; and that the same Court be hereafter called and known by the 
name of The General Court.” (Sec. LVI.) And it was required to hold sessions on 
the Eastern Shore as well as on the Western. It did hold them at Annapolis and 
Easton. 

The judgments of this Provincial Court, important as it was under the pro- 
prietary government, had been subject to review by the Governor and Council, who 
constituted the upper legislative house of the assembly, reproducing in the province 
the jurisdiction for review exercised by the House of Lords, the upper house in 
Parliament, in England. And the Governor and Council when exercising that 
function had been commonly known as the Court of Appeals. In this a change 
was made in 1776. The function of review was placed with a new, separate Court 
of Appeals. The section just quoted began, “That there be a Court of Appeals, 
composed of persons of integrity and sound judgment in the law, whose judgment 
shall be final and conclusive, in all cases of appeal from the General Court, Court 
of Chancery and Court of Admiralty.” And all judges, under another section, 
were to hold office during good behavior, ordinarily for life. 

The powers of the Court of Chancery, formerly exercised by the Governor as 
Chancellor, were now entrusted to a separate individual, and he, too, was required to 
be of sound judgment in the law. (Ibid.) The County Courts had jurisdiction in 
some chancery cases since 1763, and this was never revoked. (Equity Procedure 
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As Established in the Courts of Maryland, Edgar G. Miller, Jr., Baltimore, 1897.) 
The Court of Admiralty, with jurisdiction over maritime matters, suffered no 
change. The work of probate of wills and administration of the estates of deceased 
owners, formerly in the care of a Prerogative Court, presided over by its Commissary 
General at Annapolis, and Deputy Commissaries in the counties, was divided among 
Registers of Wills in the several counties (Sec. XLI), and by a statute of 1777 
(Ch. 8), a system of orphans’ courts in the counties was inaugurated. In the pre- 
amble of that statute, it was declared that the court of the Commissary General, 
or Prerogative Court, was abolished by the Constitution; and it was the one court 
so treated. 

There had been professional attorneys in the province since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and some able ones. It cannot be said that any of them 
looked to the law for most of their support; plantations appear to have been the 
chief source for all. And this was true of lawyers in the counties in the early nine- 
teenth century. But there was ample legal training among them. A number had 
attended the Inns of Court in London for their training before coming to the 
colony, and planters who could afford it sent sons from this side to the Inns. 
Still others were trained in the province in the offices of older lawyers, as most of 
the lawyers during seventy-five or more years after the Revolution were trained. 
Many of the law books which, as Edmund Burke said in his speech on Conciliation, 
had streamed over to the colonies, were stacked up in Maryland offices, and notes 
of cases decided in the province, made by the lawyers, were available for guidance. 
Not all of these lawyers, however, practiced in courts at the capital, Annapolis. 
Some confined their legal practice to the county seats near their plantations, 
dropping the supervision of plantation work at home only when the courts held 
their sessions, two or three times a year. 

With few exceptions, the lawyers of the late provincial period continued the 
work of the bar after the Revolution. Some of the ablest were loyalists, and at 
the outbreak of the war were debarred from the courts temporarily or permanently. 
Daniel Dulany, the younger, the best known of the provincial lawyers, and a 
loyalist, retired from practice altogether. William Cooke, another leader of the 
bar at Annapolis, was compelled to withdraw from that place, near Tidewater, and 
stay at his country estate in Prince George’s County, but he resumed his practice 
immediately after the war, perhaps during it. Philip Barton Key, a young lawyer of 
promise, entered the British Army, was disabled and retired on a British captain’s 
half pay. George Chalmers, of Baltimore County, left the country forever, and 
has a place in the encyclopedias as a historian. Luther Martin was, perhaps, the 
leader after the retirement of Dulany, but Thomas Jenings, Samuel Chase, Jere- 
miah Townley Chase, Thomas Stone and some others were as prominent in the 
courts. Jenings had long been distinguished at the bar; the others were younger 
revolutionists. William Cooke and Philip Barton Key took places among the 
leaders when the end of the war opened the way. 
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With the growth of Baltimore, and the increase of business there, the lawyers 
tended to desert Annapolis. It has been estimated that by 1790 half of the bar 
usually resident at Annapolis had opened offices in the larger city. (Scharp, His- 
tory of Baltimore City and County, 708.) And this shift probably gave spur 
to a desire for change in the courts, a decentralization, a desire for which had 
been. expressed with growing frequency since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. With the spread of the population, resort to the central court at 
Annapolis for trial became more and more burdensome. Taney wrote of the 
General Court when he was a student in 1796, that, “it was exceedingly incon- 
venient to suitors who resided in the distant counties to attend it, and the cost 
of bringing witnesses to Annapolis and Easton, and keeping them there sometimes 
for weeks together, was oppressive, and often ruinous to the parties. There were 
no railroads or steamboats at that time, and stages were almost in their infancy in 
Maryland . . . Almost everybody came on horseback to Annapolis, except those 
coming from Baltimore. But the court was maintained by the confidence the people 
entertained in the ability and impartiality of the tribunal, and their fear that, if 
change was made, and the courts for each county constituted in its place, that 
- injustice, and not justice would be brought to their doors.” (Tyler, Memoir of 
Roger B. Taney, 57.) 

An effort was made by statute in 1790 to strengthen the county courts, and raise 
them in the esteem of the people, by grouping them in five districts with three 
justices for each district, one of whom, the chief judge, should be a lawyer. Some 
of the best lawyers were offered appointments as chief judges, Thomas Jenings, 
for instance, who declined the position. Baltimore County, the seat of which was 
then Baltimore City, was given a separate court for the trial of criminal cases. 
But this change did not still the clamor for abolition of the central, General Court. 
That court still drew the business, as Taney said. It had had a long history, and 
the dignity with which its sessions were held, impressed imaginations deeply. The 
judges sat in scarlet cloaks. (Tyler, Memoir of Roger B. Taney, 64.) 

While the addition of the one trained lawyer to each county court gave it 
strength, this was accompanied by the disadvantages that the untrained judges 
tended to defer to his judgment, and to render the court one of a single judge; and 
the people were not able to regard a court so manned as sufficient. John Leeds 
Bozman, an able lawyer as well as one of the early historians of Maryland, said 
in a criticism of the system, “But now the associates absolutely resign themselves 
and their consciences to the entire disposal of the Chief Justice. He is the Pope 
among the Cardinals. As in the Athanasian creed of the Trinity, although there 
are three persons, yet they make but one judge.” Memoir of John Leeds Bozman, 
Md. Hist. Soc. Fund. Pub. No. 26, 43.) 

Special courts needed for the greater business in Baltimore were first provided 
by an act of 1791, chapter 50. The earliest courts were branches or parts of the 
Baltimore County Court. (Acts, 1793, Ch. 57; 1797, Ch. 121; 1798, Ch. 65; 1799, 
Ch. 58; 1816, Ch. 193.) By an act of 1816, chapter 193, however, a separate 
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Baltimore City Court was established, with almost coequal powers. Under later 
constitutions the city became a jurisdiction entirely separate and apart from the 
county, and was, of course, provided with courts of its own. 

In 1805, the drastic change in all the courts was accomplished, against the earnest 
protest of the lawyers, usually grammarians of institutions. William Pinkney, in 
London in 1801 as minister from this country, had written that it was his “unalter- 
able conviction that this was no party question, but such a one as every honest 
man, a friend to the prosperity of Maryand, and to the purity of justice, cannot fail 
to oppose.” (Bishop Pinkney, Life of William Pinkney, 41.) And in 1803, 
Judge Samuel Chase, then of the United States Supreme Court, exhorted a 
grand jury in Baltimore to use their endeavors to prevent passage of a bill then 
before the Assembly to make the necessary change in the Constitution. Judge 
Chase’s exhortation was the subject of the eighth article in his impeachment, 
and there was a majority of four against him on it in the United States Senate. 

Under the Constitution of 1776, Article 59, amendments were to be made by 
bills passed by one General Assembly, published three months before a new elec- 
tion, and confirmed by the next General Assembly duly elected. And the necessary 
amendment to abolish the General Court was launched by an act passed in 1804, 
and was made final by another act of the November Session in the following year. 

It was a sweeping charge that was made. There was no longer a General Court, 
no longer a central trial court at Annapolis except that of the Chancellor, who 
worked entirely with papers, and never had witnesses or jurors come before him. 
All jurisdiction at law above that of magistrates was now vested in county courts, 
and these were grouped in six districts, each to be presided over by a Chief Judge 
and two associates, all of whom were to be lawyers; and the chief judges of the 
districts were to sit together at Annapolis and Easton as the Court of Appeals 
for the one shore and the other. All judges were to hold office during good behavior. 
It was an arrangement that approximated closely to that of the Federal courts under 
the Federal Judiciary Act of 1789. And it endured in Maryland for the next 
forty-five years. 

The new districts were composed of St. Mary’s, Charles and Prince George’s 
counties, numbered the first; Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s and Talbott counties, the 
second; Calvert, Anne Arundel and Montgomery counties, the third; Caroline, 
Dorchester, Somerset and Worcester counties, the fourth; Frederick, Washington 
and Allegany counties, the fifth; and Baltimore and Harford counties, the sixth. 
(Act 1804, Ch. 55.) The use of the chief judges of the district to form the Court of 
Appeals seems to have been regretted by Theodorick Bland, the Chancellor, in 1825, 
as a departure from a principle declared by the State Senate of 1777 that it was “a 
matter of the highest importance to keep the Court of the last resort totally distinct 
from all inferior jurisdictions,” and from that which prohibited the holding of a 
plurality of offices by one man.” 

From this change dates the pre-eminence of the Court of Appeals among the 
State institutions for the administraton of the law. Before the Revolution the final 
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jurisdiction on appeal had been merely one of the functions of the Governor and 
Council, exercised in comparatively few cases, and the separate Court of Appeals 
under the State government, despite its final jurisdiction for review, appears to 
have been viewed before 1806 as of minor importance. It is questionable, indeed, 
whether it was looked upon as one of the courts of justice. It may have been 
conceived of still as executive or legislative institution, as was the Governor and 
Council when previously exercising the function. In answers to queries of the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations in 1773, made up by James Brooks, who included 
among his offices that of Clerk of the Court of Appeals, the Provincial Court was 
described as “the Supreme Court of Law, called the Provincial Court, which is held 
twice a year at Annapolis.” (Md. Hist. Mag. II, 362.) Taney, in the autobio- 
graphical section which he wrote for Tyler’s memoir of his life, speaks only of 
the General Court as that which drew lawyers and students to Annapolis in 
1776, and while he describes the sittings of the General Court in some detail, he 
makes no mention of the Court of Appeals of the time. (Tyler, Memoirs of Roger 
B. Taney, 58.) And in 1801, Thomas Harris, Jr., then a deputy clerk in the office 
of the General Court, in his book of “Modern Entries,” a most comprehensive 
collection of forms for pleading and practice, gave the styles and constitutions of 
the three Federal courts, Supreme, Circuit and District, the General Court and the 
county courts of Maryland, but made no mention of the Court of Appeals. There 
was difficulty in keeping up the number of its judges. . Five was the number fixed, 
but so many were obtained at the beginning of 1779 only after much trying; and 
from 1792 to 1801, after the deaths of two, there were only three judges. The 
salary paid was lower than that of a judge of any other court. But after 1806, 
slowly the court held by the chief judges of the district gained the rank it has since 
held. 

Jeremiah Townley Chase, of Annapolis, who had been Associate and Chief 
Judge of the General Court since 1789, was made Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals; and when he resigned in 1824 he concluded the second longest service on 
the bench of the State, thirty-five years. The longest service was that of one of 
his associates, John Buchanan, of Washington County, who succeeded as Chief 
Judge in 1824. Taking office in 1806, at the age of thirty-four years, he served 
until his death in 1844, thirty-eight years in all. 

The court had a bar of strong men, and it was a bar of that court especially. 
At that time, and until after the middle of the nineteenth century, it was not the 
custom of lawyers who tried the cases in the county courts to follow them to the 
Court of Appeals; they entrusted them to a few who regularly attended sessions of 
that court. William Wirt, for instance, after he became a member of the bar of 
that court in 1821, took, with a few others, most of the cases coming from Balti- 
more. Taney, up to the time of his appointment to President Jackson’s cabinet in 
1831, had many cases from Western Maryland in his care. And Robert J. Brent 


took up cases from southern Maryland. 
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The bench and bar lived together as a professional fraternity at the time of 
court sessions. How, while doing so, they managed the acerbities commonly gen- 
erated by earnest advocacy can only be guessed, but they must have accomplished 
it. The bars of the county courts followed the judges from one county to another, 
and lived together, those of the Court of Appeals lived at the City Hotel in 
Annapolis, on the corner of Main Street, then named Church Street, and Conduit 
Street, the front of which had been the house of Walter Dulany before the Revolu- 
tion. The room used by the Court of Appeals for its sessions on the Western 
Shore from the time of its reorganization after the Revolution until as late as 1903 
was that in the southern corner of the upper floor of the State House. The court 
of the Eastern Shore used the county courthouse at Easton. 

Proceedings in all the courts moved slowly in these earlier days, much more 
so than would be tolerated in the twentieth century. In trials, the examination of 
witnesses was prolonged by frequent stops for arguments on admission of testimony, 
and for judges to make notes of rulings on which the opinions of the Court of 
Appeals was to be sought. Any argument might, in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, consume more than a whole day, and throughout the century argu- 
ments were longer than is found endurable in the next century. William Wirt 
mentioned a tedious argument of William Pinkney’s in the Court of Appeals which 
covered three days (Kennedy, Life of Wirt, II, 179) and Daniel Webster, engaged 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 1831 and 1832 to argue its case 
against the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, on the right to use the narrow 
space around the Point of Rocks on the Potomac River, wrote in a letter that, 
“We were seven days, all of us, arguing our cause; I used only part of one.” 
(Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1903, 
XVII, 513.) It will not surprise anyone that Judge John T. Mason, of Hagers- 
town, in the 1850’s, found that the court, was sometimes literally crushed physically 
and mentally, and that “the listless clerk or two whose ears by constant listening 
for a quarter of a century had become dead to all beauties of thought or lan- 
guage, generally by habit selected such occasions of oratorical displays before the 
court as the fittest time to snatch unobserved their daily nap.” (Life of Mc- 
Mahon, 100.) Curtailment was enforced as early as 1826, six hours being allowed 
thenceforth for each argument in the Court of Appeals of the Western Shore, and 
other courts followed with restrictions at intervals. When we estimate the powers 
of speakers of that era, and the endurance of hearers, we must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that they were still in the time when the chief means of communication was by 
speech, and not reading, and speech was almost the chief means of entertainment. 

The middle of the nineteenth century was a time of reform of judicature in many 
of the states of the country, and especially of a further development of democracy 
by inaugurating control of the judges by popular election for limited terms instead 
of by appointment to hold office during good behavior. It was the constitutional 
convention of 1851 which launched the change in Maryland, and the proposal of it 
brought on a hard-fought contest. Tenure of judicial office during good behavior 
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fell under disfavor as not American; and there was a desire that some simple 
method of retiring an unsatisfactory judge be adopted. On the other hand, fear 
of sacrificing the independence of judges by requiring candidates for the bench to 
seek votes, was a deterrent. Lawyers generally opposed the change. And Judge 
Ezekiel F. Chambers, a member of the Court of Appeals from 1834 to 1851, made 
a strong argument against it in the convention. A minority of the judiciary com- 
mittee recommended a continuation of appointment and life tenure. But the system 
of elections was adopted by a vote of 49 to 23. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there had been some expression of a 
belief that it was undesirable to have trial judges at the Court of Appeals. As 
early as 1827, E. H. C. Wilson, a candidate for election to the legislature from 
Somerset County, published a letter in the Maryland Gazette (May 10, 1827) in 
which he declared that the old Court of Appeals was not so distinct as it ought to be. 
“All legal writers,” he said, “concur in the opinion that our tribunals cannot be main- 
tained too distinct.” He was, in effect, making again the declaration made in State 
Senate, in 1777, that it was “a matter of the highest importance to keep the Court of 
the last resort totally distinct from all inferior jurisdictions.” And it was determined 
that this should be so provided under the Constitution of 1851. 

The Court of Appeals was by that constitution composed of four judges from 
as many divisions of the State. The first division was to be one of the counties on 
the Western Shore roughly north of a line drawn east and west through Baltimore; 
counties south of that line were to constitute a second; Baltimore City, then 
newly erected into a separate jurisdiction, the third district; and the Eastern Shore 
counties a fourth. Sittings of the Court of Appeals on the Eastern Shore were 
abolished. (Art. IV, Sec. 4.) 

The Chief Judge, under this and subsequent constitutions as well, was to be 
designated by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate. 

For trial judges, the counties were divided into eight groups or “circuits,” as 
they were thenceforth to be called, and one judge was to be elected for each, to 
preside in turn over each county court in the circuit. The circuits were thus com- 
posed: a first, of St. Mary’s, Charles and Prince George’s counties; a second, of 
Anne Arundel, Howard (newly erected), Calvert and Montgomery counties; a 
third, of Frederick and Carroll counties; a fourth, of Washington and Allegany 
counties; a fifth, of Baltimore City; a sixth, of Baltimore, Harford and Cecil 
counties; a seventh, of Kent, Queen Anne’s, Talbot and Caroline counties; and an 
eighth, of Dorchester, Somerset and Worcester counties. (Art. IV, Sec. 8.) 

The Court of Chancery, and the Chancellor, were abolished by the Constitution 
of 1851. 

It would be difficult to determine now whether there was a difference in quality 
of the judges elected under the new constitution. In the next constitutional con- 
vention, of 1864, there was evinced a disposition on the part of some of the defend- 
ers of the selective system to concede that there had been a falling off in quality. Even 
so, they answered, the new judges, while possibly poorer things, were the people’s 
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own. Other members of the convention of 1864 denied the falling off. In point of 
fact since the inauguration of the elective system most of the judges have taken 
office in the first instance by appointment. Vacancies in judicial office have seldom 
arisen at precisely the times of election, and the Governor under the Constitution 
of 1851 and subsequent constitutions has been called upon to fill them by appoint- 
ment; and the electors have tended to continue appointed judges in Office. 

The constitutions of 1864 and 1867 may fairly be considered consequences of the 
Civil War. There is a force of inertia, if not of actual attachment, which tends to 
preserve a constitution for better or worse, and the Constitution of 1851, with its 
arrangement of courts and judges might have endured far down toward the 
present, had the war not interrupted. A main, actuating purpose in 1864 was to 
disfranchise sympathizers with the cause of the Confederacy, but in the convention 
discussion of the judiciary article was not slighted. The judicial system appears 
to have been carefully and wisely studied. 

The fact that the Court of Appeals was behind in its work, as, indeed, it had 
been since the eighteenth century, was now faced with determination. Before that 
time long delays in litigation, and long waiting lists of cases unheard, had been 
accepted as evils almost inseparable from living, like flies and mosquitoes. But 
people were outgrowing their acceptance. A remedy was sought by the convention 
ultimately in the addition of a fifth judge, and a provision of longer continuance 
of the sessions each year. Five new districts being required for election of the 
five judges, the division made of the State was one of all counties on the Eastern 
Shore as a first district; Harford and Baltimore counties and seven wards of Balti- 
more City, a second; the remainder of Baltimore City, a third; Allegany, Washing- 
ton, Frederick, Howard and Carroll counties, a fourth; and St. Mary’s, Charles, 
Anne Arundel, Calvert, Prince George’s and Montgomery counties, a fifth. (Art. 
IV, Sec. 17.) County trial courts were grouped into thirteen circuits, with one judge 
for each, and Baltimore City was provided with four courts, each to consist of one 
judge. The counties of St. Mary’s and Charles were to constitute the first circuit; 
Anne Arundel and Calvert, the second; Prince George’s and Montgomery, the third; 
Frederick, the fourth; Washington, the fifth; Allegany, the sixth; Carroll and How- 
ard, the seventh; Baltimore County, the eighth; Harford and Cecil, the ninth; Kent 
and Queen Anne’s, the tenth; Talbot and Caroline, the eleventh; Dorchester, Somer- 
set and Worcester, the twelfth; and Baltimore City, the thirteenth. (Art. IV, 
Sec. 24.) 

This Constitution of 1864, with its vindictive disfranchisement, was disapproved 
by a majority on the popular vote, but it contained a provision for taking votes of 
soldiers in the Union Army, and that addition carried the adoption by a majority 
of 375 votes. It was inevitable that it should pass with the war, and agitation for 
another constitution to replace it was begun in 1865. The election of 1866 brought 
an overturn in the political party control of the state, and the Assembly which met 
in January of 1867 promptly called a convention to begin on May 8, following. 
The Constitution of that year, still in force at the time of writing, resulted. 
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The convention felt it necessary to deal anew with the arrears in work of the 
Court of Appeals. The addition of a fifth judge had given some relief, but not 
enough, and the organization of the courts of the State was the outcome of the 
necessity. When that court met in April of 1867 it had before it 187 cases await- 
ing argument, and as two hours were allowed for each argument a single case, 
argued by two attorneys on each side, might use up eight hours, or more than one 
day of court sesions, and almost assuredly many cases did. Provision of a greater 
number of judges still was approved as the solution, and to provide them there 
was a return to the system of an appellate court composed mainly of chief judges 
of circuits of county courts. 

Seven groups or circuits of county courts were erected, and Baltimore City was 
made a separate source of one appellate judge. A first circuit was composed of 
the counties of Worcester, Somerset, Dorchester and Wicomico (newly constituted) ; 
a second of Caroline, Talbot, Queen Anne’s, Kent and Cecil; a third of Baltimore 
and Harford; a fourth of Allegany, Washington and Garrett; a fifth of Carroll, 
Howard and Anne Arundel; a sixth of Montgomery and Frederick; a seventh of 
Prince George’s, Charles, Calvert and St. Mary’s. One chief judge and two asso- 
' clate judges were provided for each of these circuits, and these, with the additional 
appellate judge from Baltimore City freed from trial work, were to compose the 
Court of Appeals. (Art. IV, Sec. 19 and 14.) 

Strong judges, of high ability, were gathered on the courts of the new constitution 
at the election on October 23, 1867. They were in a measure foreordained, for 
the people had just passed through one of those periods of accumulating strains 
which often sift out all but the stronger characters. And while the judges of later 
years have, of course, varied in abilities, there have been few to incur actual dis- 
approval of the bar, none to shake the faith of the people in the integrity of their 
judicature. In the whole course of the administration of justice since the Revolution, 
indeed, only two judges have been removed, one in 1817 and one in 1861, and 
their removal was upon charges of personal conduct in no way associated with lack 
of integrity. 

As railroads reached the county seats and the capital in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, a change in the work of lawyers set in. They became free to come 
and go quickly when their cases required, and the old practice of attending courts 
for an entire term began to pass away. Not at once did it do so. Habit is strong 
in the profession and until the end of the century lawyers in some counties felt 
themselves bound, as by an oath of fealty, to attend during all sessions. But the 
habit was breaking. A railroad on the south side of the Severn River reached 
Annapolis in 1840; that coming from the north side, affording shorter and quicker 
travel between Baltimore and the Court of Appeals, came in 1881. By the end 
of the century attendance of counsel was, as nearly as possible, limited to the time 
of argument of their particular cases. 

Another and greater change took place, in the cities, more accurately, later in the 
century, and perhaps reached its full extent in the next century. That is in the 
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increased importance in the lawyer’s work of business outside of the courts. The 
chief work of the profession continued, throughout the nineteenth century, to be 
that of representing clients in court, the work of barristers, as they are called in 
England. That has ceased to be so. Work in court is avoided by the greater 
number of lawyers, and is regarded by them as an interruption when it is necessary. 
Four obvious reasons for this have existed for many years, the falling off in the 
amount of litigation, and the greater earnings in the outside work, the taking over 
of much of the regulation of affairs by administrative boards, and the transfer 
of litigation to the Federal courts. Still, during the nineteenth century and for a 
few years after, the leaders of the bar were leaders in court rooms. They were, 
consequently, public figures, and critical discussion of their abilities displayed in 
court was a chief subject of professional conversation. This naturally tended to pro- 
duce cultivation of the powers to be displayed. Lawyers were men of much read- 
ing, much of it reading in common. Speeches were sprinkled with quotations from 
the Bible, from some of Shakespeare’s plays, and from other works conspicuous 
at one time and another, and the hearers could be counted upon to recognize them 
and to see the points made by use of them. This is a practice which has no place 
in modern court work. The education in common no longer exists, and quotations, 
or allusions to historical facts, are not heard, and would rarely be understood if 
heard. The significance of the fact is left to readers. 

There have been two proposals for reconstruction of the courts of the Constitu- 
tion of 1867, more especially of the Court of Appeals. A commission appointed 
under a joint resolution of the two houses of the General Assembly of 1922, with 
Mr. Charles F. Harley of Baltimore City as chairman, recommended that the 
counties be regrouped in five instead of eight circuits, and that five judges from 
the new groups make up the Court of Appeals. The recommendation was not acted 
on. And in 1941, a proposal to amend the Constitution to provide a Court of 
Appeals of six judges, from so many groups of circuits, was in the House of 
delegates given the approval of three-fifths of the members required by the Consti- 
tution for initiation of amendments, but failed of like approval in the Senate. The 
courts remain, therefore, as the Constitution of 1867 arranged them. 


THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 


By RicHarp Cart Meprorp 


dhe MunicipaL Museum oF Battimore, opened to the public on 
October 14, 1931, is an institution devoted to the City; its field is the cultural, in- 
dustrial, political, and economic history of Baltimore. Its activities embrace the 
conservation and exhibition of historic objects and documents, the presentation of 
temporary exhibits pertaining to life in Baltimore, past and present; the publication 
of Baltimore material, and popular instruction on subjects relating to the historical 
development of the city. 

A modern museum, little more than ten years old, it has, nevertheless, an inter- 
esting history extending back into the early days of the nineteenth century. Robert 
Carey Long, who was the architect of many important early structures in Baltimore, 
designed the building for the American artist, natural scientist, and showman, 
Rembrandt Peale. 

In 1814 Rembrandt opened in our building “Peale’s Museum and Gallery of Fine 
Arts,” which was advertised to be “an elegant rendezvous of taste, curiosity, and 
leisure.” Here, in this institution of amusement and amazement, were displayed 
portraits of prominent men of the time, stuffed birds and beasts, miscellaneous 
scientific curiosa, and the skeleton of the mastodon discovered by Rembrandt’s 
father, Charles Willson Peale. Always interested in science as well as in art, Rem- 
brandt illuminated his painting gallery with gas lights, which resulted in the forma- 
tion in 1816, by him and several associates, of the first gas lighting company in 
America. 

In spite of the many and varied attractions offered, the Museum was not a finan- 
cial success. Rembrandt’s brother, Rubens Peale, managed the Museum from 
1822, when Rembrandt withdrew from the business, until 1830, when he sold the 
building to the City of Baltimore. 

After a period of service from 1830 to 1875 as Baltimore’s City Hall, the building 
gradually fell into a sad state of disrepair. In 1929 a movement was begun to 
restore it to its original appearance and to establish the new Museum of the City 
of Baltimore. Then, in 1931, one hundred and seventeen years after its first open- 
ing as a museum, Robert Carey Long’s famous building, painstakingly and bril- 
liantly restored, became a public gallery again, a museum devoted appropriately 
enough to the city it had officially served from 1830 to 1875. 

The Municipal Museum is a department of the city government, and is financed 
directly by the city, with occasional help from trustees and friends. Its policy is 
directed by a board of trustees, the president of which is T. Edward Hambleton, 
and its management is in the hands of the director, Richard Carl Medford. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
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Mr. Laurence Hall Fowler ..........-. 


AE Nox oee Coe Secretary and Treasurer 


Hon, William: F> Broenitig 4.2.53 -2c2 aia ets: pe ee ee ee Honorary 
Hon. Howard W. Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore ......-------+++-+++) Ex-Officio 
Mr. R. Walter Graham, City Comptroller 2.0 i i2 mn opt a Ex-Officio 
Mr. Richard O’Connell, President of the City Council ............--- Ex-Of ficic 


Dr. Michael A. Abrams 
Mr. James Carey, III 

Mrs. R. Bayly Chapman 
Dr. J. Albert Chatard 
Mr. George W. Constable 
Mrs. Cooper R. Drewry 
Mr. H. Findlay French 
Mrs. Johnson Garrett 
Mr. B. H. Griswold, II 
Mr. Charles McHenry Howard 
Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe 
Mr. Charles H. Linville 
Mr. William Bose Marye 
Judge Emory H. Niles 


Richard Carl Medford .............-. 


Mr. Sydney L. Nyburg 

Mr. J. G. D. Paul 

Mr. Philip B. Perlman 

Dr. J. Hall Pleasants 

Miss Katherine Scarborough 
Mr. Raphael Semmes 

Mrs. Edward Shoemaker 
Mr. J. Alexis Shriver 

Mr. Chester W. Snyder 
Mrs. Wm. Carrington Stettinius 
Mr. Richard D. Steuart 

Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler 

Dr. Hugh Hampton Young 
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INLAND FISHING 


By Frank L. Bentz 
Chief Clerk, State Game and Inland Fish Commission 


ARS OLD sAYING holds good in my case at least. My fishing days 
began as early as ’87, and so far as the interest goes I am still going good, but 
let’s speak about fishing, for after all what matters if the fishing is good. 

The early days saw fishing for trout, bass, sunfish, eels, carp and suckers good 
in all streams in Central and Western Maryland. 

The story goes that the first bass were imported into the headwaters of the 
Potcmac by an engineer on the Western Maryland Railroad in the water tank of 
his engine. 

Our mountain streams of Garrett and Allegany, Washington and Frederick 
have always had a limited number of native brook trout in them, but few fishermen 
fished for them until about 1917. In this year the first efforts to propagate these 
sporty fish under hatchery conditions had its first real try and from the beginning 
was quite a success. Thousands of fish and fingerlings were released in suitable 
waters. This policy was followed until 1928, when our first efforts to raise larger 
trout took form. In this year, we held our trout until they reached the advanced 
fingerling size. 

Until the change in our stocking methods many thousands of trout were placed 
in the streams, but the fishing did not improve to any great extent. The catching 
of a 12-inch trout was the signal for an all-night party. 

Following this change, came the smaller production but larger fish, and in 1935 
the policy of no trout under eight-inch. This resulted in a smaller number for 
distribution, but a much better satisfied group of sportsmen. 

In 1928 the State, feeling that many streams were receiving trout that the waters 
were not. suited, had a stream survey made. This survey revealed that many waters 
that had at one time or another been suitable for trout, no longer had sufficient 
water flow and the temperature much too warm for this species. In Frederick 
County, we found fourteen streams and in Baltimore County twenty-two in which 
trout were being planted. According to the survey, only four in Frederick and 
three in Baltimore County were of sufficient flow, the temperature low enough, and 
food supply adequate to support the legal size and larger trout. 

After this survey, our policy was seriously considered and our way was sufficiently 
clear enough to make plans for the future. Today we stock only such waters as 
are suited to receive these fish. 

We have also found by experience that brook trout, because of their always 
readiness to feed, can be too easily taken, so instead of planting the native brook 
we are now planting about 85% rainbow and brown. Both of these ‘species are 
both moody and wary and give the sportsman a better chance to show his skill, and 
better sportsmanship is being exhibted each year on our streams. 
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In 1938 we persuaded the U. S. Catoctin Recreational Area officials to set aside 
all the waters within Big Hunting Creek as a fisherman paradise and the regulations 
on this stream to be as follows: 

The taking of trout within the area by fly only. 

A creel limit of five trout per person per day. 

Hours from 7:00 A.M. until 7:00 P.M. 

As a result of this regulation, many fishermen have become real sportsmen and 
many fish that used to find their way into the creel are now liberated, as these 
sportsmen no longer fish for the table but for the love of the sport and the enjoy- 
ment of our outdoors. 

Our bass fishing, after all, is our real sport especially to those of the western 
part of our State. Beginning with the waters of Deep Creek Lake and the lower 
reaches of the Youghiogheny, bass may be found but the real fishing has its 
beginning in the Potomac from Hancock to Great Falls near Washington. Such 
streams as the Conococheague, Antietam, Monocacy and Susquehanna abound in 
these gamey fish. Most of the species found in the streams named are the small- 
mouth bass, although the large-mouth bass may be found in the heavier waters. 

In spite of the heavy fishing done on these streams, nature seems to, with very 
little assistance given by our Department, be able to supply reasonable sport to the 
approximately 30,000 sportsmen who line their banks from early July until late 
November. 

The old method of taking bass was by the use of scale bait such as the minnows, 
mad toms, and helgramites, but today at least 50% of those who enjoy this quite 
wonderful sport, take their fish by artificial lure either with the 5 ft. 3 in. casting 
rod and lure, or the 9 ft. 6 in. 5 oz. fly rod and surface flies or bass bugs. 

Again we see many evidences of better sportsmanship. Many of these anglers, 
when met on the stream and asked of their catch, tell you they do not keep their 
catch, that the pleasure of it all is when the fish is caught and released, and to 
this we attribute the streams being able to supply our sport year after year. 

As was the case with the trout, we no longer stock fry bass. We have found by 
years of experience that bass of four inches is well able to take care of himself, so 
our aim is to produce this gamey fish in sufficient number of this size and larger. 

Much has been learned concerning the habit of this gamey fish in the last five 
years, and today the numbers depend largely on the amount of pond space available 
and the funds to provide food for them. 

When the sportsman gathers around the old log fire and plans his next year’s 
fishing, why go out of your own State for your sport. No other offers as much for 
so little effort and expense. 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC IN MARYLAND 


By Freperick R. Huser 
Municipal Director of Music, Baltimore 


4 Bee IS MORE THAN ILLITERATION in the title to this chapter. 
The Three Ms, like the more famous “Three Bs,” have achieved a place in music 
history. 

Back in what historians are pleased to call the “Elegant Eighties,” Maryland’s 
metropolis on the Patapsco had long since become a considerable music center, and 
we find “The Baltimorean,” under date line of December 18, 1886, declaring that 
“Baltimore has fully sustained its position as one of the most liberal communities in 
the support and appreciation of music.” 

It was then well over a century since the burly burg that is the namesake of the 
Free State’s Yorkshire founders had outdistanced the colonial city of Annapolis and 
established itself as the commonwealth’s major metropolis. This being so, and 
without disparaging in any way the musical accomplishments of the rest of the 
State, both urban and rural, we must orient these paragraphs on Maryland’s music 
on Baltimore. 

Music in Colonial Annapolis paralleled music in Colonial Williamsburg. In 
brief, it was borrowed in toto from the halls, stages and drawing rooms of Eighteenth 
Century London. It was no more indigenous than “The Beggar’s Opera” or a 
morris dance. It took the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights and the War of 1812 to turn Marylanders to the muse as a means of 
artistic expression. In fact, it was during the storm and stress of battle that music 
in Maryland was born. 

It was a glorious beginning. Just as it takes a firm and steady artistic stride to 
follow in the imperishable footsteps of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, it is easy to 
see that any song, written or published in Maryland can hardly expect to wave 
as long as the one that Francis Scott Key jotted down in thirty-two lines on a sheet 
of note paper in a Baltimore hotel room on the night of September 14, 1814. 

There were songs written and published in Maryland before Armistead’s men at 
Fort McHenry did what the Federal army failed to do at Bladensburg. In fact, 
music publishing in Baltimore began in 1794. It was an enterprise of one Joseph 
Carr, an Englishman who served as organist of St. Paul’s Parish in the Maryland 
seaport. Incidentally, it was his son and successor Thomas who set Key’s verse to a 
pagan drinking song. And it was his arrangement (not Stravinsky’s) that was first 
heard publicly in Baltimore’s Holiday Street Theatre in 1814. 

Baltimore early achieved a positon as a music-publishing center. The junior Carr 
was succeeded by a clarinet player named John Cole. His son and successor George 
in turn gave way to Frederick D. Benteen, whose imprint appears on many a com- 
position found on square pianos in the weeping-willow-graveyard era of sentimental 
song. The advent of the satin waistcoat-burnt cork minstrel trouping the seaboard 
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and hinterland river towns gave impetus to the music publishing enterprises in Bal- 
timore. By 1849, William C. Peters, Cincinnati publisher, realized the advantage of 
a publishing branch in Baltimore. He brought out Stephen C. Foster’s “Summer 
Longings” here that same year and the following February from his Baltimore press 
came the same composer’s “Soiree Polka.” 


Many of Baltimore’s century-old music publishing houses survived the days of 
rainbow-hued wooden store fronts and conestoga wagons mired hub-deep in the 
muck of what is now Baltimore Street. Within the memory of many still living 
Willig’s was still in Franklin Street and McCaffrey’s shop still faced Winan’s 
Wall, while Eisenbrandt’s at Charles and Lexington Streets, lingered long into the 
pianola period. 


This interesting phase of Baltimore, and Maryland’s music history yielded a pro- 
lific piano and vocal literature. As early as 1821 a single Baltimore publisher had put 
cut over two thousand such pieces, most of them composed right here. The mem- 
cry of the era is kept evergreen by the comprehensive collection of local prints 
numbering more than 10,000 items painstakingly assembled by Louis H. Dielman, 
Executive Secretary of the Peabody Institute, and now in the custody of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. 


The music stores of the period were more than mere dispensaries of printed 
music. They were, to a great degree, counterparts of the London coffee shops of 
an earlier day. Celebrities, local, national and foreign, frequented them. Ole Bull, 
Wilhelmj and Clara Louise Kellogg never came to Baltimore without dropping in 
at McCaffrey’s. One of the most popular songs in a half-century, “The Sweetest 
Story Ever Told,” was written by a clerk in a Baltimore music store following a 
visit of Myra Mirella, a leading operetta prima donna of the early nineties. 


Music stores, however, were not the only gathering places for musicians in Nine- 
teenth Century Baltimore. The Delphian Club, organized in 1816, numbered John 
Howard Payne of “Home, Sweet Home” fame, and Samuel Woodworth, author 
of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” as well as Francis Scott Key among its members. 
A contemporary society was the Anacreontic, a well-known organization of “gen- 
tlemen with musical taste.” 


Coming up through the years we come to the Wednesday Club, a group that 
set aside the mid-week night as a musical evening and first met in the Charles Street 
home of Otto Sutro, a music store proprietor who was an outstanding patron of 
the art in the decades following the Civil War. Dr. A. J. Volk, William Prescott 
Smith, James Gibson, Henry C. Wagner, John O’G. Allmand, A. F. Gibson, Wil- 
liam Wilkens Glenn, George W. Dobbin, Frank P. Clark, F. M. Colston, Henry C. 
Wysham, John Curlett, John McKim, James M. Dill, J. J. Chisholm, Frank Frick 
and Gilmor Meredith are names of the day prominently identified with organization. 
Sidney Lanier was also a member, and Mr. (later Sir Arthur) Sullivan was enter- 
tained at their playhouse and clubrooms in North Charles Street, on the site later 
occupied by the Lyceum Theatre. 
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While the Wednesday Club has long since gone the way of the Delphian, the 
Paint and Powder, a product of the Naughty Nineties, still carries on, At first 
thought, this may seem to be a dramatic rather than a musical organization, but 
its productions have been in the field of operetta and musical comedy. What is 
more, it was organized by A. Baldwin Sloane, a local composer who became a 
Broadway celebrity in the years that framed the “Floradora” furore. “Mustapha,” 
a Sloane operetta, was the Paint and Powder Club’s first production. 


There were many student musico-literary groups formed in Baltimore during 
the decades following the Civil War, taking the place of the social-academic organ- 
izations of previous generations. The founding of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Hospital, and Medical School brought an influx of scholars that was destined to 
profoundly stimulate and influence the music culture of the city. Sidney Lanier’s 
association with Baltimore is directly attributable to this school, and while the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra was not founded until 1919, with Charles H. Bouchau of the 
Peabody Conservatory faculty as first conductor, the University’s influence was 
already widely felt. Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, whose idea it was to create the 
_ orchestra, was already a leader in the musical life of Baltimore and his home in 
Park Avenue had succeeded that of William Knabe, of piano manufacturing fame, 
as a salon of the music arts. It was in the Knabe home, incidentally, that Tschai- 
kowsky was entertained during his brief stay in Baltimore. 


Other civic-minded citizens were coming to the front as music patrons. The 
erection of the Lyric Theatre to fill the void created by the destruction of the 
smaller Concordia Hall brought many new names into the forefront as sponsors of 
good music in Baltimore. Fred H. Gottlieb, one of the foremost amateur musicians 
of the city, had a part in this enterprise. So did Ernest Knabe, son of the founder 
of the piano manufactory, Frank Frick, Captain Frederick M. Colston, Bernard 
N. Baker, and Lawrason Riggs. This fine auditorium, designed by the Baltimorean 
Henry Randall, and with acoustics highly praised by Metropolitan Opera author- 
ities, still houses the best of music in Baltimore. For this the city and the music- 
world in general is indebted to the enterprise and efforts of the famous Johns 
Hopkins surgeon, Dr. Hugh H. Young, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, James Bruce and 
the writer of this chapter, organizers of the “Save the Lyric” campaign and off- 
cials of the holding company, a non-profit seeking organization that maintains the 
Lyric for music. 


Speaking of Dr. Young is a reminder of the part Johns Hopkins physicians 
and surgeons in general have played in the development of music culture in Balti- 
more. No less has been the contribution of the city’s internationally famous jour- 
nalists. Henry L. Mencken’s skill as an amateur musician and enthusiasm as a 
Bach enthusiast needs no retelling here. No less in importance is the Chamber 
Music Club shepherded by Gerald W. Johnson of the Sunpapers editorial staff 
and the comprehensive musical activities of Hamilton Owens of the same organ- 


ization. 
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So far we have spoken of individuals, groups, patrons and professionals con- 
tributing to the development of the art of music in Maryland. It is high time that 
we come to the institution upon which the State’s musical prestige is so firmly 
founded. This is the Peabody Conservatory of Music, the splendid philanthropy 
of the Yankee Merchant George Peabody, who on the eve of the Civil War gave to 
the city that is the gateway to the South the first endowed school for higher 
education in music in the nation. 

Many names famous in music have been and still are identified with the Peabody. 
Madame Falk-Auerbach, Asger Hamerik, Paolo Baraldi, Fritz Fincke, Fritz Gaul 
and Carl Faelten were music celebrities of the seventies, eighties and nineties identi- 
fied with music in Maryland through the Peabody. In the nineties the Peabody 
was graduating students to take their place in the forefront of the nation’s music 
culture. Adam Itzel and Harold Randolph (the latter destined to become the 
conservatory’s director) were alumni who were elected to the faculty. Emmanuel 
Wad came from Denmark, J. C. Van Hulsteyn from Holland and Pietro Minetti 
from Italy to broaden the cosmopolitan outlook of the school and cultural in- 
fluence that it imparted to city and state. 

The turn of the century found the Peabody well-established and graduating 
students to positions of world prominence. Mabel Garrison, a Baltimore girl, after 
receiving her first vocal instruction under Lucien Odend’hal, earned a Peabody 
diploma and went on to join the immortals on the prima donna roster of the 
Metropolitan Opera. John Charles Thomas, one of the great American baritones 
of our times, was a pupil of Adelin Fermin at the Peabody. It was in the same 
school that the late George Castelle trained the present Metropolitan Opera prima 
donna, Hilda Burke. Harold Randolph, during his days as an instructor at the 
Conservatory, taught Miles Farrow and Archer Gibson, the noted organists, Marian 
Rouse, pianist and lecturer, Edward Morris, pianist and Denoe Leedy, now of 
Holyoke College Music Department. John Itzel, for many years conductor of the 
Municipal Band, was a Peabody trained music scholar, as is Otto Ortmann, former 
director of the school, and internationally famous authority on the physics of music. 
Bertram Peacock went forth from the Peabody to achieve fame in operetta on 
Broadway, and the late Robert Hood Bowers came down from his native Chambers- 
burg, in Pennsylvania’s Cumberland Valley to study at the Peabody before becom- 
ing a composer of light-opera score for Manhattan impresarios. May Garrettson 
Evans, well known to young students of the Peabody Preparatory Department of 
2 generation ago, is author of a volume on “Music and Edgar Allan Poe.” It is 
pertinent that mention be made of this volume, for not only was the poet-genius 
who once resided in Baltimore an inspiration to musicians the world around, but 
also to many in this city on the Patapsco where he once dwelt in genteel poverty in 
a little house now framed by a slum-clearance project. Miss Evans notes the song 
“To Helen,” by Louis Cheslock of the present Peabody faculty, the song “Eldorado” 
by Jeannette Itzel Gruner, member of a family identified with Baltimore’s music 
life for several generations, Theodore Hemberger’s “Lenore,” David Melamet’s 
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chorus with solo on the verse to “Annabel Lee,” Wilson Townsend Moog’s chorus 
for children inspired by “The Bells,’ and Franz Bornschein’s ambitious three-part 
chorus with orchestra, a setting of “The Conqueror Worm,” composed for the Com- 
memorative Exercises of the Edgar Allan Poe Society of Baltimore, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 


Mr. Bornschein, a Peabody graduate and long a member of the school’s violin 
faculty, is one of the best known of Baltimore composers, his chorals and cantatas 
as well as his orchestral works having achieved nation-wide prominence. Several 
of his most ambitious symphonic works have been premiered by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. Hardly less prominent as a composer is Gustav Strube, first 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra and lately retired from the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty. The recently issued Silver Anniversary Edition of “Balti- 
more, Cradle of Municipal Music,” lists many first performances of Strube orches- 
tral numbers by Baltimore’s unique and long-famous municipal symphonic organ- 
ization. George Siemonn, who succeeded Mr. Strube as the orchestra’s conductor, 
is a Baltimore-born, Peabody-trained musician whose orchestral compositions have 
been performed by the Baltimore Symphony and other major orchestras here and 
abroad. Theodor Hemberger, one time Peabody faculty member, and conductor 
of the Germania Mannerchor, one of several German singing societies in Baltimore 
that resulted from the immigration of liberty-loving Teutons following the abortive 
revolution of the 1840’s, composed among other works, “Knollwood,” a string 
orchestra piece that won a Friend of American Music prize. David Melamet, 
founder and director of the Baltimore Opera Society, won a prize for Baltimore 
singers at a national Sangerfest with his cantata “America,” while his “Columbus” 
cantata was sung at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 


Of Baltimore composers in the concert song field Gustav Klemm, former Peabody 
student and protege of the late Victor Herbert, is outstanding. Mr. Klemm’s art 
songs and arrangements of folk songs and spirituals are in the repertoires of many 
of the country’s outstanding concert vocalists while his instrumental compositions 
are widely used by Hollywood arrangers in preparing cinema music scores. Mortimer 
Browning and Daniel Wolfe, both successful New York composers, are Balti- 
moreans, born and trained. Roman Steiner and the Right Reverend Leo P. Manzetti 
composed much sacred music in Baltimore. Eugene Bonner, who long lingered on 
the Parisian West Bank, once lived and studied here and found musical inspiration 
in Frederick’s Patrick Street for his opera on Barbara Fritchie. Harry Patterson 
Hopkins composes operas in Baltimore and of the present Peabody faculty Austin 
Conradi. Edmund S. Ender, Katharine E. Lucke and Howard Thatcher have 


achieved prominence as composers as well as pedagogues. 


A listing of Baltimore and Maryland composers would be incomplete without 
the name of Emma Hemberger, composer of Baltimore’s Municipal Anthem or of 
James Ryder Randall, teacher and poet, whose verse set to the Westphalian folk- 
song, “O Tannenbaum,” has since April, 1839, thanks to the tireless efforts of 
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Mrs. Paul Criblet and her associates in the Maryland Federation of Music Clubs, 
been the State Anthem. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” “Maryland, My Maryland,” and “Baltimore, Our 
Baltimore”—national, state and municipal anthems, all written by Marylanders 
and inspired by Maryland scenes and deeds. There is more than coincidence in 
the fact that this inspiring trio of music and poetry is a product of Maryland. 
Ours is a state and a city—commonwealth and municipality—with a well-developed 
sense of civic and community pride of achievement in the correlated muses. Park 
concerts began in Baltimore as early as 1865 and the Baltimore Board of Park 
Commissioners began giving regular summertime concert series at the turn of 
the century. 

As a consequence there was a well-defined feeling for civic music in Baltimore 
when in 1914 I approached the late Mayor James H. Preston with the suggestion 
that his administration sponsor municipal music. The suggestion bore fruit and 
that year the Board of Estimates appropriated $8,000 for a municipal band; the 
following year sponsored community singing in conjunction with the band concerts, 
and at my suggestion included an appropriation of $6,000 in the tax budget for 
the establishment and maintenance of a symphony orchestra. Having volunteered 
my services without compensation, Mayor Preston showed his appreciation by 
creating a Municipal Department of Music with me as director. Baltimore became 
the cradle of municipal music in America. 

Having guided the unique department through the more than quarter century of 
its uninterrupted progress and through several administrations of varying political 
complexion I am in a position to appraise the achievements of this municipal aid to 
music culture. Space does not permit a survey of the achievements. For that I must 
refer you to the brochure recording the department’s history. It is sufficient to 
state here that the ever-widening scope of the department now encompasses sym- 
phonic concert series for adults and young people, colored as well as white, and 
currently, through the cooperation of C. Morgan Marshall, director of the mu- 
nicipal-owned Walters Art Gallery, includes a correlation of the arts scheme for 
the younger generation of music-lovers. 

We who have the responsibility of guiding municipal music activities in Balti- 
more recognize neither race nor creed in our efforts to bring the benefits of music 
to all of our citizens. Matching our sponsorship of talented white musicians we 
have recognized and furthered the careers of such Baltimoreans of the Afro- 
American race as Charles Harris, W. Llewellyn Wilson and Edward Prettyman, 
conductors, James O. Jones, composer, Gough D. McDaniels, lyricist, Ellis Lane 
Larkins, child piano prodigy, and Anne Wiggins Brown and Lillian Matthews Par- 
rott, vocalists. , 

If this chapter has dealt largely with Baltimore it is because Maryland’s music 
life centers here. There is no attempt to disparage the achievement of music 
groups in Cumberland, the recently organized symphonic group in Hagerstown, or 
the activities of many groups on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Maryland has many 
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still-unexplored fields for music accomplishment. Its music folk-lore is still largely 
unwritten, its colorful figures of bygone generations like Decatur, Barney and 
glorious Betsy Patterson still unrecorded in symphony or song. At the moment 
we can think only of a few popular ditties about a certain girl in the heart of 
Maryland, a stranded colored trouper’s desire to get back to Baltimore and the 
delights of sailing down the Chesapeake Bay. 

When Maryland music about Maryland is written research for the task will center 
largely in Baltimore. Here is the Fine Arts Department and Maryland Room of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Peabody Conservatory and Peabody Institute 
Libraries, the Turnbull Music Collection in the Johns Hopkins University Library, 
the Louis H. Dielman early sheet music collection in the Maryland Historical 
Society, and at least two unique private collections—the musical comedy and 
operetta score library and collection of Herbertiana owned by Gustav Klemm and 
the music reference file assembled over a period of two decades by Broughton Tall, 
annotator of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra program books. 

As Kenneth S. Clark has so aptly stated it, however, “Creative thought in music 
is not represented merely by the composition of music, but—very importantly these 
days—by those who dream practical dreams which, when made to come true, help 
mankind toward a more universal enjoyment of music.” Many in Maryland dream 
such dreams. That is why music in the Free State is on the march, and the direc- 
tion is always forward. 























